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THE 


FIFTH CENTURY. 


PART I. 
THE EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 
CHAPTER I. 
Concerning the prosperous Events that happened to the Church. 


. I. In order to arrive at a true knowlege of the cant vs 
causes to which we are to attribute the outward state oy. tas of 
of the church, and the events which happened to it the Roman 
during the fifth century, we must keep in view the 
civil history of this period, It is, therefore, 

to observe, that, in the beginning of this century, the 
Roman empire was divided into two sovereignties ; 

one of which comprehended the eastern provinces, the 

other those of the west. Arcadius, the emperor of the 

east, reigned at Constantinople; and Honorius, who 
governed the western provinces, chose Ravenna for 

the place of his residence, The latter prince, remarka- 

ble only for the sweetness of his temper and the good- 

-ness of his heart, neglected the great affairs of the 
empire ; and, inattentive to the weighty duties of his 
station, held the reins of government with an unsteady 
hand. The Goths, taking advantage of this criminal 
indolence, made incursions into Italy, laid waste its 
fairest provinces, and sometimes carried their desola- 
tions as far as Rome, which they ravaged and plun- 
dered in the most dreadful manner. These calamities, 
which fell upon the western part of the empire from 
the Gothic depredations, were followed by others still 
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cent, vy, More dreadful under the succeeding emperors. -A fierce 

— > _ and warlike people, issuing from Germany, overspread 
Italy, Gaul, and Spain, the noblest of all the Euro- 
pean provinces, and erected new kingdoms in these 
fertile countries; and Odoacer, at last, at the head of 
the Heruli, having conquered Augustulus, in 476, 
gave the mortal blow to the western empire, and 
reduced all Italy under his dominion. About sixteen 
years after this, Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, 
made war upon these barbarian invaders, at the 
request of Zeno, emperor of the east; conquered 
Odoacer in several battles; and obtained, as the fruit 
of his victories, a kingdom for the Ostrogoths in Italy, 
which subsisted under various turns of fortune from 
the year 493 to 552°. 

These new monarchs of the west pretended to 
acknowlege the supremacy of the emperors who 
resided at Constantinople, and gave some faint external 
marks of a disposition to reign in subordination to 
them; but, in reality, they ruled with an absolute 
independence, in their respective governments; and, 
fas appears particularly from the dominion exercised 
by Theodoric in Italy, they left nothing to the 
eastern emperors but a mere shadow of power and 
authority >. 

Beta Il. These constant wars, and the inexpressible 
idolatry, calamities with which they were attended, were 
undoubtedly detrimental to the cause and progress of 
Christianity. It must, however, be acknowleged that 
the Christian emperors, especially those who ruled in 
the east, were active and assiduous in extirpating the 
remains of the ancient superstitions. Theodosius the 


*® See, for a fuller illustration of this branch of history, the 
learned work of M. de Bos, entitled, Histoire Critique de la 
Monarchie Frangoise, tom. i. p. 258; as also Mascow’s History 
of the Germans, 

© Car, du Fresne, Dissert. xxiii, ad Histor. Ludovicl S. p.280. 
—Mouratori, Antiq. Ital. tom. ii. P 578, 832.—Giannone, His- 
toria di Napoli, tom. i. p. 207.—Vita Theodorici Ostrogothorum 
Regis, a Johanne Cochlwo, printed in 1699, with the observa+ 
tions of Peringskiold. 
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younger distinguished himself in this pious and noble cad 


work, and many remarkable monuments of his zeal 
are still preserved"; such as the laws which enjoined 
either the destruction of the heathen temples, or the 
— wh e oe and his saints; the 
5, by which he abro the ‘ious rites 
and ceremonies of arth and venereal from all 
offices and employments in the state such as petsisted 
in their attachment to the absurdities of Polytheism. 
‘This spirit of reformation appeared with less vigor 
in the western empire. There the feasts of Saturn 
and Pan, the combats of the gladiators, ‘and other 
tites that were instituted in honor of the pagan dei- 
ties, were celebrated with the utmost freedom and 
impunity; and persons of the highest rank and autho- 
rity publicly professed the religion of their idolatrous 
ancestors.". ‘I'his liberty was, however, from time 
to time, reduced within narrower limits; and all 
those public sports and festivals, which were more 
penny pat aed with the genius and sanc- 
y of the Christian religion, were every where abo- 
a ed 


_ Ill. The limits of the church continued to extend Nations con- 
themselves, and ree ground daily upon the idola- Gretna. 


trous nations, both in the eastern and western empires. 
Th the east, the inhabitants of the mountains Libanus 
and Anti-Libanus, being dreadfully infested with wild 
beasts, implored the assistance and counsels of the 
famous Simeon the Stylite, of whom we shall have 
© See the Theodosian Code, tom. vi. p. $27. 
‘ the ea Macrobius, litt Scipio Maffei delli 
ofiteatri, lib.i, p. 55.—Pierre le Brun, Hist, Critique des 
ae ues superstiticuses, tom, i. p. 237; and, above all, Mont- 
faucon's Diss. de Moribus Tempore Theodosii M. et Arcadii, 
movi of be found in Latin, in the eleventh volume of the 


ry 


combats: wild 
Orient. Vane ‘tom. i. BS . 
B 
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emxt.y. occasion to speak hereafter. Simeon gave them for 


—*— answer, that the only effectual method of removing 


this calamity was, to abandon the superstitious worship 
of their ancestors, and substitute the Christian reli- 
gion in its place. The docility of this people, joined 
to the extremities to which they were reduced, 

them to follow the counsels of this holy man. 
They embraced Christianity, and, in consequence of 
their conversion, they had the pleasure of seeing their 
savage enemies abandon their habitations, if we may 
believe the writers wno affirm the truth of this pro- 
digy. The same Simeon, by his influence and autho- 
rity, introduced the Christian worship into a certain 
district of the Arabians: some allege, that this also 
was effected by a miracle, which to me appears more 
than doubtful’. To these instances of the progress 
of the Gospel, we may add the conversion of a con- 
siderable number of Jews in the isle of Crete: finding 
themselves grossly deluded by the impious pretensions 
of an impostor, called Moses Cretensis£, who gave 
himself out for the Messiah, they opened their eyes 
upon the truth, and spontaneously embraced the 
Christian religion », 


The conver- IV. The German nations, who rent in pieces the 


sion of the 


German na- ROMAN empire in the west, were not all converted to 


tions to 
‘Chrintianity. 


Christianity at the same time. Some of them had 


* Vide idem Opus, tom. i. P 246. 

(— * We shall give the relation of Socrates, concerning this 
impostor, in the words of the Jearned and estimable author of 
the Remarks on Ecclesiastical History. “ In the time of Theo- 
“ dosius the younger, an impostor arose, called Moses Cretensis. 
“ He pretended to be a second Moses, sent to deliver the Jews 
‘‘ who dwelt in Crete, and promised to divide the sea, and give 
“them a safe passage through it. They assembled together, 
“ with their wives and children, and followed him to a promon- 
“tory. He there commanded them to cast themselves into 
“the sea, Many of them obeyed, and perished in the waters ; 
‘and many were taken up and saved by fishermen. Upon this, 
“the deluded Jews would have torn the impostor to pieces; 
“but he escaped them, and was seen no more,” See Jortin’s 
Remarks, vol. iii. 

™ Socrates, Hist. Eccles, lib. vii. cap. xxviii. p. $83. 
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embraced the truth before the time of their incursion; cexr. y. 


and such, among others, was the case of the Goths. —*— 


Others, after having erected their little kingdoms in 
the empire, embraced the Gospel, that they might 
thus live with more security amidst a people, who, 
in general, professed the Christian religion. It is, 
however, uncertain (and likely to continue so) at what 
time, and by whose ministry, the Vandals, Sueves, 
and Alans, were converted to Christianity. With 
respect to the Burgundians, who inhabited the banks 
of the Rhine, and thence passed into Gaul, we are 
informed, by Socrates‘, that they embraced the 

of their own accord, from a notion that Christ, or the 
God of the Romans, who had been represented to them 
as a most powerful being, would defend them against 
the rapines and incursions of the Huns. ‘They after- 
wards sided with the Arian party, to which also the 
Vandals, Sueves, and Goths, were zealously attached. 
All these fierce and warlike nations considered a reli- 
gion as excellent, in proportion to the success which 
crowned the arms of those who professed it; and, 
therefore, when they saw the Romans in possession of 
an empire much more extensive than that of any 
other people, they concluded that Christ, their God, 
was of all others the most worthy of religious 
homage. 


V. It was the same principle, as well as the same oy jhe 
views, that engaged Clovis", king of the Salii, a Frnts. 


nation of the Franks, to embrace Christianity. This 
prince, whose signal valor was accompanied with bar- 
barity, arrogance, and injustice, founded the kingdom 
of the Franks in Gaul, after having made himself 
master of a great part of that country, and meditated 
with remarkable eagerness and avidity the conquest 
of the whole. His conversion to the Christian reli- 
gion is dated from the battle he fought with the 


4 Soerat. lib. vii. cap, xxx. p. S71. 
_ fr * Beside the name of Clovis, this prince was also called 
Clodoveus, Hludovicus, Ludovicus, and Ludicin, 
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cz vs Alemans, in 496, at a village called Tolbiacum' 


i 
which, when the Franks began to give ground, ‘Ga 
their affairs seemed desperate, he implored the assist- 
ance of Christ (whom his queen Clotildis, daughter of 
the king of the Burgundians, had often represen| 
to him, in vain, as the Son of the true God), and 
solemnly engaged himself, by a vow, to worship him 
as his God, if he would render him victorious over his 
enemies. Victory decided in favor of the Franks; 
and Clovis, faithful to his engagement, received bap- 
tism at Rheims™, toward the conclusion of the same 
year, after haying been instructed by Remigius, 
bishop of that city, in the doctrines of Christianity ". 
The example of the king had such a powerful effect 
upon the minds of his subjects, that three thousand 
of them immediately followed it, and were bapti; 
with him. Many are of opinion, that the desire o 
extending his dominions principally contributed to 
render Clovis faithful to his engagement, though 
some influence may also be allowed to the zeal and 
exhortations of his queen Clotildis, Be that as it 
will, nothing is more certain than that his profession 
of Christianity was, in effect, of great use to him, 
both in confirming and enlarging his empire. 

The miracles, which are said to have been wrought 
at the baptism of Clovis, are unworthy of the smallest 

of credit. Among others, the principal pro- 
digy, that of the phial full of oil said to have been 
brought from heaven by a milk-white dove during 
the ceremony of baptism, is a fiction, or rather, per- 

«@& | Tolbiacum is thought to be the present Zulpick, which 
is about twelve miles from Cologne. 

a Sis Groucy of Tours, Historia Francorum, lib. ii, cap. xxx. 
xxxi—Count Bunau’s Historia Imperii Romano-Germanici, 
tom. i. p. 588.—Du Bos’ Histoire Critique de la Monarchie 
Francoise, tom. ii. p. 340, . 

* The ie ena of the history of the Franks tells us, 
that Remigius having preached to Clovis, and those who had 
been baptized with him, a sermon on the passion of our Saviour, 
the king, in hearing him, could not forbear erying out, * If I 
ye pas there with my Franks, that should not have hap- 
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haps, an imposture ; a 


artifice and fraud°, Pious frauds of this nature were 


very frequently ised in Gaul and in Spain at 
this time, in pEhpeae tion with more facility, 
the minds of a rude and barbarous people, who were 
scarcely susceptible of a rational conviction. 

The conversion of Clovis is looked upon by the 
learned as the origin of the titles of Most Christian 
King, and Eldest Son of the Church, which have been 
so long attributed to the kings of France’; for, if we 
except this prince, all the kings of those barbarous 
nations, who seised the Roman provinces, were either 
yet involved in the darkness of Paganism, or infected 
with the Arian heresy. 


miracle contrived by sexz.x 


a 


7 


VI. Celestine, the Roman tiff, sent Palladius oF the nish, 


into Ireland, to propagate the Christian religion 
among the rude inhabitants of that island. This first 


© The truth of this miracle has been denied by the learned 
John James Chiflet, in his book De Ampulla Rhemensi, printed 
‘at Antwerp, in 1651 ; audit Bis eon tiirmed by Vertae in the 
Memoires de l'Academie des Inscriptions et des Belles Lettres, 
tom. iv. p. 350. After a mature consideration of what has beea 


Gregory of Tours, from whom we have a full account of the 
conversion and baptism of Clovis, and who, from his proximity 


in the Journal des S for the 1740, 
in journal des Seavans tig eo 
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mission was not attended with much fruit; nor did 
the success of Palladius bear any proportion to his 
laborious and pious endeavours. After his death, the 
same pontiff employed, in this mission, Succathus, a 
native of Scotland, whose name he changed into that 
of Patrick, and who arrived among the Irish in 432. 
The success of his ministry, and the number and 
importance of his pious exploits, stand upon record 
as undoubted proofs, not only of his resolution and 
patience, but also of his dexterity and address. 
Having attacked, with much more success than his 
predecessor, the errors and superstitions of that unci- 
vilised people, and brought great numbers of them 
over to the Christian religion, he founded, in 472, 
the archbishopric of Armagh", which has ever since 
remained the metropolitan see of the Irish nation. 
Hence this famous missionary, though not the first 
who brought among that people the light of the 
Gospel, has yet been justly entitled the Apostle of 
the Irish, and the father of the Hibernian church, 
and is still generally acknowleged and revered in that 
honorable character. 

VII. The causes and circumstances by which these 


ofthese con-different nations were engaged to abandon the 


superstition of their ancestors, and to embrace the 


{ 4 From the fragments of the lives of some Irish bishops 
who are said to have converted many of their countrymen in 
the fourth century, archbishop Usher concludes, that Palladius 
was not the first bishop of Ireland (see his Antiquities of the Bri- 
tish Church); but it has been evidently proved, among others 
by Bollandus, that these fragments are of no earlier date than 
the twelfth century, and are besides, for the most part, fabulous, 
Dr. Mosheim’s opinion is farther confirmed by the authority of 
Piperery which is decisive in this matter. 

® See the Acta Sanctor, tom. ii. Martii, p. 517, tom. iti, 
Februar, p. 131, 179; and the Hibernia Sacra of Sir James 
Ware, printed at Dublin in 1717. The latter published at 
London, in 1656, the Works of St. Patrick. Accounts of the 
synods, that were holden by this eminent missionary, are to be 

und in Wilkins’ Concilia Magne Brit. et Hibernix, tom, i. 
With respect to the famous cave, called the Purgatory of St. 
Patrick, the reader may consult Le Brun, Histoire Critique des 
Pratiques superstitieuses, tom, iv. p. 34. 
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religion of Jesus, may be easily deduced from the cess. r. 


facts we have related in the history of their conyer- 
sion. It would, indeed, be an instance of the blind- 
est and most perverse partiality, not to acknowlege, 
that the labors and zeal of great and eminent men 
contributed to this happy purpose, and were the 
means by which the darkness of many was turned 
into light, But, on the other hand, they must be 
very inattentive and superficial observers of things, 
who do not perceive that the fear of punishment, the 
prospect of honors and advantages, and the desire of 
obtaining succour against their enemies from the 
countenance of the Christians, or the miraculous influ- 
ences of their religion, were the prevailing motives 
that induced the greatest part to renounce the service 
of their impotent gods. 

How far these conversions were due to real miracles 
attending the ministry of the early preachers, is a 
matter extremely difficult to be determined; for, 
though I am persuaded that those pious men, who, in 
the midst of many dangers, and in the face of obsta~ 
cles seemingly invincible, endeavoured to spread the 
light of Christianity among the barbarous nations, 
were sometimes accompanied with the more peculiar 
presence and succours of the Most High *, yet I am, 
equally convinced, that the greatest part of the pro~ 
digies, recorded in the histories of this age, are liable 
to the strongest suspicions of falsehood or imposture. 
The simplicity and ignorance of the generality in 
those times furnished the most favorable occasion for 
the exercise of fraud, and the impudence of impostors, 
in contriving false miracles, was artfully proportioned, 
to the credulity of the vulgar‘, while the sagacious 


# There is a remarkable passage, relating to the miracles of 
this century, in the dialogue of ASneas Gazwus concerning the 
immortality of the soul, entitled Theophrastus. See the con- 
troversy concerning the time when miracles ceased in the 
church, that was carried on about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, on occasion of Dr. Middleton’s Free Inquiry. 

"t This is ingenuously confessed by the Benedictine monks in 
their Literary History of France, tom, ii. p. 38, and happily ex 
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crest. y, and the wise, who perceived these cheats, were over- 

—— awed into silence by the dangers that threatened 
their lives and fortunes, if they should expose the 
artifice". Thus does it generally happen in human 
life, that, when danger attends the discovery and 
profession of the truth, the prudent are silent, the 
multitude believe, and impostors triumph, 


CHAPTER II. 


Concerning the Calamitous Events which happened to the Church 
during this Century. 


TheChris- J, Tr has been already observed, that the Goths, 
fisss suffer FYeruli, Franks, Huns, and Vandals, with other 
man empire, fierce and warlike nations, for the most part strangers 
to Christianity, had invaded the Roman empire, and 
rent it asunder in the most deplorable manner. 
Amidst these calamities, the Christians were grievous 
(we may venture to say, the principal) sufferers. It 
is true, these savage nations were much more intent 
upon the acquisition of wealth and dominion, than 
upon the propagation or support of the pagan super- 
stitions; nor did their cruelty and opposition to the 
Christians arise from any religious principle, or from 
an enthusiastic desire to ruin the cause of Chris- 
tianity; it was merely by the instigation of the 
Pagans who remained yet in the empire, that they 
were excited to treat with such severity and violence 
the followers of Christ. The painful consideration 
of their abrogated rites, and the hopes of recovering 
their former liberty and privileges by the means of 
their new masters, induced the worshipers of the 


pressed by Livy, Hist. lib. xxiv. cap. x. sect. 6. ‘ Prodigia multa 

huntiata sunt, que quo magis credebant simplices et religiosi 

homines, eo plura nuntiabantur, 

i i a itius Severus, Dial. i, p. 498. Ep.i, p.457. Dial, iii. cap. 
p. 487. 
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ith avidit in- 
ee mes ons 
vours, however, were 
sa ae ear 
en 
barbarians patent icregatc 


‘though it be also 
true, that, in the beginning of their usurpations, the 
professors. of that rcs, ‘eullered heavily under the 
aa of their government. 
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To destroy the credit of the Gospel, and to ‘Theat. 
excite the hatred. of the multitude against the Chris (ee 


tians, the Pagans took occasion, from the 
a tumults which distracted the empire, to renew 


that ord 


obsolete complaint of their ancestors against _ 


Christianity, as the source of these complicated. woes. 
They alleged, that, before the coming of Christ, ‘the 
world was blessed with peace and prosperity ; but 
= since the ae of his religion every where, 
the gods, filled with indignation to see their worship 
neglected and their altars abandoned, had yisited the 
earth with those plagues and desolations, which 
increased every day. ‘This feeble objection was en- 
tirely removed by Augustin, in his book de Civitate 
Dei ; a work exceedingly rich and ample in = pen of 
matter, and filled with the most profound and diver- 
sified erudition, It also drew a complete confutation 
from the learned. pen of Orosius, who, in a history 
written expressly for that purpose, shewed, with the 
strongest evidence, that not only the same 
now com; of, but also. plagues of a much more 
ote ful ae had: wo pelea, before the 
‘hristian apy in the w 
7 ek of the times produced still more 
ious effects upon the religious sentiments of the 
eis They introduced among that people the most 
desperate notions, and led many of them to reject the 
eee of a superintending providence, and to exclude 
the Deity from the government of the universe. 
Aue these phrenetic infidels, Salvian wrote his 
concerning the divine government. 


credit. 
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eszy. IIT. Hitherto we have only a general view 
thepee- of the sufferings of the Christians; it is, however, 
cations they proper, that we should enter into a more distinct and 
_— icular account of those misfortunes. ‘ 
In Gaul, and the neighbouring provinces, the 
Goths and Vandals (whose cruel and sacrilegious 
soldiery respected neither the majesty of religion, 
nor the rights of humanity) committed acts of bar- 
barity and violence against a multitude of Christians. 
In Britain, a long series of tumults and divisions 
involved the Christians in many troubles. When the 
affairs of the Romans declined in that country, the 
Britons were tormented by the Picts and Scots, 
nations remarkable for their violence and ferocity. 
Hence, after many sufferings and disasters, they 
chose, in 445, Vortigern for their king. This prince, 
finding himself too weak to make head against the 
enemies of his country, called the Anglo-Saxons from 
Germany to his aid, about the year 449. The conse- 
quences of this measure were pernicious; and it soon 
appeared, that the warriors, who came as auxiliaries 
into Britain, oppressed it with calamities more 
grievous than those which it had suffered from its 
enemies; for the Saxons aimed at nothing less than 
to subdue the ancient inhabitants of the country, and 
to reduce the whole island under their dominion. 
Hence a most bloody and obstinate war arose between 
the Britons and Saxons, which, after having been 
carried on, during a hundred and thirty years, with 
various success, ended in the final defeat of the Bri- 
tons, who were at length constrained to seek a retreat 
in Wales. During these commotions, the state of the 
British church was deplorable beyond expression ; it 
was almost totally overwhelmed and extinguished by 
the Anglo-Saxons, who adhered to the worship of 
the gods, and put an immense number of Christians 

to the most cruel deaths". 


™ See, beside Bede and Gildas, archbishop Usher's Antiquitat. 
Ecclesie Britannice, a xii, p. 415, and Rapin’s Histoire 
d’ Angleterre, tom. i. livr. ti. 
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IV. In Persia, the Christians suffered grievously, cer. 
by the imprudent zeal of Abdas, bishop of Susa, ;, pou. 
who pulled down the Pyrzeum, which was a temple 
dedicated to fire; for, when this obstinate prelate 
was ordered by the king (Yezdejird) to rebuild that 
temple, he refused to comply; for which he was put 
to death in 414, and the churches of the Christians 
were demolished. This persecution was not, how- 
ever, of long duration, but seems to have been extin- 
guished soon after its commencement. 

Warharan or Bahram, the son of the monarch 
already mentioned, treated the Christians, in 421, 
in a manner yet more barbarous and inhuman, to 
which he was led partly by the instigation of the 
Magi, and partly by his keen aversion to the Romans, 
with whom he was at war; for, as often as the Per- 
sians and the Romans were at variance, the Chris- 
tians, who dwelt in Persia, felt new and redoubled 
effects of their monarch’s wrath; and this from a 
prevailing notion, not perhaps entirely groundless, 
that they favored the Romans, and rendered real 
services to their empire*. In this persecution, a 
prodigious number of Christians perished in the most, 
exquisite tortures, and by various kinds of punish- 
ment’. But they were, at length, delivered from 
these cruel oppressions by the peace that was made 
in 427, between Warharan and the emperor Theo- 
dosius the younger *. 

It was not from the Pagans only that the Chris- 
tians were exposed to suffering and persecution ; they 
were also harassed and oppressed in a variety of 
ways by the Jews, who lived in great opulence, 
and enjoyed a high degree of favor and credit in 
several parts of the east*, Among these, none 


* Theodoret, Hist. Eccles. lib. v. cap. xxix. p. 245. Bayle's 


Dictionary, at the article Abdas, ac, de la Morale des 
Peres, p. 320. A s 

y Jos. Sim. Assemani Biblioth. Oriental. Vatican. tom. i. 
p- 182, 248. 


Socrates, Hist. Eccles. lib. vii. cap. xx. 
: Socrat. lib, vi cap. ill xvie Ree Theodos. tom, vi. 
p» 265. 
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ctst.¥. theated them with greater rigor and arrogance than 
— = Garaliel, the pacrlaveh of that nation, Teh, of the 
greatest power and influence, whose authority and 
violence were, on that account, restrained, in 415, 
by an express edict of Theodosius». 
Christiantty V. It does not appear, from extant records, that 
cree by ee against Christ and his followers were 
mules. published in this century, unless we consider as such 
the histories of Olympiodorus * and Zosimus, of whom 
the latter loses no opportunity of reviling the Chris- 
tians, and loading them with the most unjust and 
bitter reproaches. But, though so few books were 
written against Christianity, we are not to suppose 
that its adversaries had laid aside the spirit of oppo- 
sition. The schools of the philosophers and rhetori- 
cians were yet open in Greece, Syria, and Egypt; 
and there is no doubt that these artful venhen 
labored assiduously to corrupt the minds of the 
youth, and to instil into them, at least some of the 
principles of the ancient superstition®. The history 
of these times, and the writings of several Christians 
who lived in this century, exhibit evident proofs of 
these clandestine methods of opposing the progress 
of the Gospel. 
» Codex Theodos. tom. vi. p. 262, 
© Photii Biblioth. cod. Ixxx. 
* Zacharias Mitylen. de Opificio Dei. 
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CHAPTER I. 
Concerning the State of Learning and Philosophy. 


I. THoucH, in this century, the illiterate =f CENT. v. 
“ignorant were advanced to eminent and important ,.>— 
sativa, both ecclesiastical and civil, yet ae tous im * 
not thence conclude, that the sciences were treated tneng the 
with universal contempt. The value of learning, 
and the excellence of the fine arts, were yet general 
acknowleged among the thinking part of mankind. 
Hence public schools were erected in almost all the 
great cities, such as Constantinople, Rome, Marseilles, 
Edessa, Nisibis, Carthage, Lyons, and Treves; and 
public instructors of capacity and genius were set 
apart for the education of the youth, and maintained 
at the expense of the emperors. Several bishops and 
monks contributed also to the advancement of know- 
lege, by imparting to others their small stock of 
learning and science. But the infelicity of the times, 
the incursions _of the barbarous nations, and the 
scarcity of great geniuses, rendered the fruits of 
these excellent establishments riuch less important 
than their generous founders and promoters expected. 

II. In the Nester, provinces, and especially in In the west. 
Gaul, there were in some men eminently distin- 
guished by their learning and talents, and every way 
proper to serve as models to the lower orders in the 
republic of letters. Of this we have abundant proof 
in the writings of Macrobius, Salviah, Vincentiad 
bishop of Liris, Ennodius, Sidonius Apollinaris, Clau- 
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dian, Mamertus, Dracontius, and others, who, though 
in some respects inferior to the celebrated: authors of 
antiquity, are yet far from being destitute of elegance, 
and discover in their productions a most laborious 
application to literary researches of various kinds. 
But the barbarous nations, which cither spread deso- 
lation, or formed settlements in the Roman territories, 
choked the growth of those genial seeds, which the 
hand of science had sown in more auspicious times. 
‘These savage invaders, who possessed no other ambi- 
tion than that of conquest, and considered military 
courage as the only source of true virtue and solid 
glory, beheld, in consequence, the arts and sciences 
with the utmost contempt. Wherever therefore they 
extended their conquests, ignorance and darkness 
followed their steps; and the culture of science was 
confined to the priests and monks alone; and even 
among these, learning degenerated from its primitive 
lustre, and put on the most unseemly and fantastic 
form. Amidst the seduction of corrupt examples, 
the alarms of perpetual danger, and the horrors and 
devastations of war, the sacerdotal and monastic 
orders gradually lost all taste for solid science, in 
the place of which they substituted a lifeless spectre, 
an enormous phautom of barbarous erudition. They 
indeed kept public schools, and instructed the youth 
in what they called the seven liberal arts*; but 
these, as we learn from Augustin’s account of them, 
consisted only of a certain number of dry, subtile, 
and useless precepts, and were consequently more 
adapted to load and perplex the memory, than to 
improve and strengthen the judgement: so that, 
toward the conclusion of this century, the sciences 
were almost totally extinguished; at least, what 
remained of them was no more than a shadowy form, 
without solidity or consistence. 

cr “ These arts were grammar, rhetoric, logic, arithmetic, 


music, geometry, and astronomy. See cent, viil. part ii. ch. ii, 
aedened - 
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IH, The few who applied themselves to the study <xt-¥- 
of philosophy in this age, had not yet embraced the the siate of 
doctrine or method of Aristotle. They looked upon prisons. 
the system of this eminent, philosopher, as a labyrinth 
beset with thorns and thistles*; and yet, had they 
been able to read and understand his works, it is 
probable that many of them would have become his 
followers. The doctrine of Plato had a more esta- 
blished reputation, which it had enjoyed for several 
ages, and was considered, not only as less subtile and 
difficult than that of the Stagirite, but also as more 
conformable to the genius and spirit of the Christian 
religion. Besides, the most valuable of Plato's works 
were translated into Latin by Victorinus, and were 
thus adapted to general use‘; and Sidonius Apolli- 
naris® informs us, that all those, among the Latins, 
who had any inclination to the study of truth, fell 
into the Platonic notions, and followed that sage as 
their philosophical guide. 

IV. The fate of learning was less deplorable tn the eset. 
among the Greeks and Orientals, than in the western 
provinces; and not only the several branches of polite 
literature, but also the more solid and profound 
sciences, were cultivated by them with tolerable 
success. Hence we find among them more writers of 
genius and learning than in other countries. ‘Those, 
who were inclined to the study of law, resorted 
generally to Berytus, famous for its learned academy *, 
or to Alexandria‘, which was frequented by the 
students of physic and chemistry. The professors of 
eloquence, poetry, philosophy, and the other liberal 
arts, taught the youth in public schools, which were 


© The passages of different writers, that 1s what is here 
advanced, are collected by Launoy, in his book, de varid Ari- 
stotelis Fortuna in Academid Parisiensi. 

See Augustini Confess. lib. i. cap. ii, nect, i. p. 105, 106. 
‘tom. i. op. 
"© See his Epistles, book iv, ep. iii. xi, book ix, ep, ix. 

» See Haseei Lib. de Academii Jureconsultorum Berytensi ; 
as also Mitylensus, de Opificio Dei, p. 164, 

‘ Mityleneus de Opificio Dei, p, 179. 
VOL, II. c 
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‘YV. The doctrine and sect of the modern ] 
or Platonists, retained, among the Syrians wn At 
andrians, a considerable part of their ancient te 
Olympiodorus, Hero’, and other philosophers of t 
first rank, added a lustre to the Alexandrian 
That of ‘Athens was rendered famous by the ae 
and erudition of Theophrastus, Plutarch, and his 
successor Syrianus. These were the instructors. of 
the renowned Proclus, who far surpassed the 
tonic philosophers of this century, and acquired 
ahigh degree of the public esteem, as enabled him 
to give new life to the doctrine of Plato, and ae 
inus, 0 





it to its former credit in Greece™ Mari 
Neapolis, Ammonius the son of Hermias, 
and Damascius, the disciples of Proclus, followed, 
ye an ardent emulation, the traces of their master, 
ar ied successors who resembled them in all 
But the imperial laws, and the daily pro- 
gress of the Christian religion, gradually diminished 
the lustre and authority of these philosophers"; and, 
as there were many of the Christian doctors who 
adopted the Platonic system, and were sufficiently 
qualified to explain it to the youth, this oaoraly 
prevented the schools of these heathen sages 
being so much frequented as they had formerly toe. 

VI. The credit of the Platonic philosophy, and the 

reference that was given to it, as more excellent in 
itself, and less repugnant to the genius of the Gospel 
than other systems, did not prevent the doctrine of 
Aristotle from coming to light after a long struggle, 

 ZEneas Gazwus in Theophrasto. 

1 Marinus, Vita Procli, cap. ix. 

™ The life of Proclus, written by Marinus, was published at 
Hamburg, % aa by John Albert Fabricius, and was enriched 
by this editor, with a great number of leaped obser= 


ie 


vations. 
® See Aineas Gazeeus in Theophrasto, 
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and forcing its way into the Neen church. The cextv. 
Platonists themselves i in their schools, —*— 
some of the writings of istotle, particularly his 
ialectics, and recommended that work to such of 
the youth as had a taste for logical discussions, and 
were fond of disputing. In this, the Christian doctors 
imitated tlie manner of the heathen schools; and this 
was the first step to that universal dominion, which 
the Stagirite afterwards obtained in thé republic 
of letters. A second and yet larger stride toward 
this universal empire was made by the Aristotelian 
during the controversies which 
spe sacha and the Arian, Eutychian, om 
rian, and Pelagian dissensions; which, in this cen- 
tury, were so fruitful of calamities to the Chris- 
tian church, Origen, as is well known, was zeal- 
* ously attached to the Platonic system. When, there- 
fore, he was publicly condemned, many, to =. 
‘the imputation of his errors, and to 
being reckoned among the nuniber of his followers, 
adopted openly the philosophy of Aristotle, which 
was entirely different from that of Origen. The 
Nestorian, Arian, and Eutychian controversies were 
managed, or rather drawn out, on both sides, by @ 
perpetual recourse to subtile distinctions and captious 
sophisms ; and no philosophy was so proper to furnish 
such weapons, as that of Aristotle; for that of Plato 
was far from being adapted pted to form the mind to the 
polemic arts. Besides, the Pelagian doctrine bore a 
striking resemblance to the Platonic opinions con- 
cerning God and the human soul; and this was an 
additional reason which engaged many to desert the 
Platonists, and to assume, at least, the name of 
Peripatetics. 
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~ CHAPTER I. 


Concerning the Doctors and Ministers of the Christian Church, 
and its Form of Government, 


I. SrvERAL causes contributed to bring about a 
change in the external form of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment. The power of the bishops, particularly those 
of the first order, was sometimes augmented, and 
sometimes diminished, according as the times and 


the occasions offered; and in all these changes the 


intrigues of the court and the political state of the 
empire had much more influence, than the rules of 
equity and wisdom. 

These alterations were, indeed, matters of small 
moment. But an affair of much greater consequence 
now drew the general attention; and this was the 
vast augmentation of honors and rank, accumulated 
upon the bishops of Constantinople, in opposition to 
ihe most vigorous efforts of the Roman pontiff. In 
the preceding century, the council of Constantinople 
had, on account of the dignity and privileges of that 
imperial city, conferred on its bishops a place among 
the first rulers of the Christian church. This new 
dignity adding fuel to their ambition, they extended 
their views of authority and dominion; and, en- 
couraged, no doubt, by the consent of the emperor, 
reduced the provinces of Asia Minor, Thrace, and 
Pontus, under their spiritual jurisdiction. In this 
century, they grasped at still farther accessions of 
power; so that not only the whole eastern part of 
Illyricum was added to their former acquisitions, but 
they were also exalted to the highest summit of eccle- 
siastical authority; for, by the 28th canon of the 
council holden at Chalcedon in 451, it was resolved, 
that the same rights and honors, which had been 
conferred upon the bishop of Rome, were due to 
the bishop of Constantinople, on account of the equal 
dignity and lustre of the two cities, in which these 
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prelates exercised their authority. The same council ay. 


confirmed also, by a solemn act, the bishop | of Con- 
stantinople in the spiritual government of those pro- 
vinces over which he had ambitiously usurped the 
jurisdiction. Pope Leo the Great, bishop of Rome, 
opposed with vehemence the passing of these decrees ; 
and his opposition was seconded by that of several 
other prelates. But their efforts were vain, as the 
emperors threw their weight into the balance, and 
thus supported the decisions of the Grecian bishops ®. 
In consequence then of the decrees of this famous 
council, the prelate of Constantinople began to con- 
tend obstinately for the supremacy with the Roman 
pontiff, and to crush the bishops of Alexandria and 
Antioch, so as to make them feel the oppressive 
effects of his pretended superiority; and no one dis- 
tinguished himself more by his ambition and arro- 
gance in this affair, than Acacius?. 


If. It was much about this time that Juvenal, The ambi- 


bishop of Jerusalem, or rather of Zilia, attempted jo. 


to withdraw himself and his church from the juris- 
diction of the bishop of Ceesarea, and aspired to a 
place among the first prelates of the Christian world. 
The high degree of veneration and esteem, in which 
the church of Je Jerusalem was holden among all other 
Christian societies (on account of its rank among the 
apostolical churches, and its title to the appellation 
of mother-church, as having succeeded the first 
Christian assembly founded by the apostles), was 
extremely favorable to the ambition of Juvenal, and 
rendered his project much more practicable than it 
would otherwise have been. Encouraged by this, 
and animated by the favor and protection of the 
younger Theodosius, the aspiring prelate not only 
assumed the dignity of patriarch of all Palestine %, 
© Le Quien, Oriens Christ. tom. i. p. 36. 
? See Evie Dictionaire Historique, at the article iA cacao: 
Ri." 8 By all Palestine, the reader is aa to understand 
‘provinces, of which each bore the anne OF of 
Palestine and pecorsic ai the catogt le chs os lee Mea 
raleestinarum Episcopum seu set Patriarcham, the di 
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eu ae tts rendered him supreme ‘and. independent 


tess pa pcan fal Pat 
rene which he had assumed in the church* 

were created, in the fifth century, weed 
rulers of the church, who were di 


the rest hy the title of Patviarchs*. ina 
historians mention a sixth, viz. the bishop of Seleucia 
and Ctesiphon, to whom, according to their account, 
the bishop of Antioch voluntarily ceded a part of his 
jeralicsion But this addition to the number of 
the patriarchs is unworthy of credit, as the only 
proof of it i is drawn from the Arabic laws of the 
council of Nice, which are notoriously destitute of 
all authority. 
tverights IIT. The patriarchs were distinguished by consi~ 
brea derable and extensive rights and privileges, that were 
patriachs, annexed to their high station. ‘They alone consecrated 
the bishops, who lived in the provinces that belonged 
to their jurisdiction. They assembled yearly in 
council the clergy of their respective districts, in order 
tion of Jerusslem, the face of Palestine was almost totally 
changed; and it was so parceled out and wasted by a succession 
of wars and invasions, that it scarcely preserved any trace of its 
ner condition. Under the Christian emperors there were 
nree Palestines formed out of the ancient country of that nam 
each of which was an episcopal see; and it was of these three 
dioceses that Juvenal usurped and maintained the jurisdiction, 
See, for a farther account of the three Palestines, Spanhemii 
Gergrapie 8 jacra, 
also, for an account ae the Three Palestines, Caroli & 
8. Paulo Pechymanee p+ 907. 
* See Mich. Le Quien, Oriens Christianus, tom. iii. 
* See the authors who have written of the eee 8 it: 
and recommended by the learned Fabricius, 
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the tives of their bishops, and thus introduced, 
ually, a sort of spiritual bondage into the church ; 

and that they might invade, without opposition, the 
rights of the bishops, they permitted the latter, in 
their turn, to trample with impunity, upon the ancient 
rights and privileges of the people; for, in pro 
as the bishops multiplied their privileges and extended 
their usurpations, the patriarchs gained new acces- 
sions of power by the despotism which they exer- 
cised over the episcopal order. They fomented also 
divisions among the bishops, and excited animosities 
between them and the other ministers of the church. 
They went still farther, and sowed the seeds of dis- 
cord between the clergy and the people, that all these 
combustions might furnish them with perpetual matter 
for the exercise of their authority, and procure them 
a multitude of clients and dependents. They left no 
artifice unemployed to strengthen their own autho- 
rity, and to raise opposition against the prelates from 
every quarter. For this purpose it was that they 
engaged in their cause by the most alluring promises, 
and attached to their interests by the most magnifi- 
cent acts of liberality, whole swarms of monks, who 
served as intestine enemies to the bishops, and as a 
dead weight on the side of patriarchal tyranny. ‘The 
efforts of these monastic hirelings contributed more 
than any other means to ruin the ancient ecclesias- 
tical discipline, to diminish the authority of the 
bishops, and raise, to an enormous and excessive 
height, the power and prerogatives of their insolent 
and ambitious patrons. 

V. To these lamentable evils, were added the 


palrlateas ambitious quarrels, and the bitter animosities, that 


rose among the patriarchs themselves, and which pro- 
duced the most bloody wars, and the most detestable 
and hortid crimes. The patriarch of Constantinople 
distinguished himself in these odious contests. _Elate 
with the favor and proximity of the imperial court, 
he cast a haughty eye on all sides, where any objects 
were to be found on which he might exercise his 
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lordly ambition, On one hand, he reduced under his ener 


jurisdiction the patriarchs of Alexandria and Antioch, 
as prelates only of the second order; and, on the 
other, he invaded the diocese of the Roman pontiff, 
and despoiled him of several provinces, The two 
former prelates, though they struggled with vehe- 
mence, and raised considerable tumults by their oppo- 
sition, labored ineffectually, both for want of strength, 
and likewise on account of a variety of unfavorable 
circumstances. But the pope, far superior to them 
in wealth and power, contended also with more vigor 
and obstinacy, and, in his turn, gave a deadly wound 
to the usurped supremacy of the Byzantine patriarch, 

The attentive inquirer into the affairs of the church, 
from this period, will find, in the events now men- 
tioned, the principal source of those most scandalous 
and deplorable dissensions, which divided first the 
eastern church into various sects, and afterwards 
separated it entirely from that of the west. He will 
find, that these ignominious schisms flowed chiefly 
from the unchristian contentions for dominion and 
supremacy, which reigned among those who set them- 
selves up for the fathers and defenders of the church. 


VI. No one of the contending bishops found the ‘The power 
occurrences of the times so favorable to his ambition, ° bishop 


asthe Roman pontiff. Notwithstanding the redoubled 
efforts of the bishop of Constantinople, a variety of 
circumstances concurred to augment his power and 
authority, though he had not yet assumed the dig- 
nity of supreme lawgiver and judge of the whole 
Christian church. The bishops of Alexandria and 
Antioch, unable to make head against the lordly pre- 
late of Constantinople, often fled to the Roman pon- 

tiff for succour against his violence; and the inferior 
order of bishops used the same method, when their 
rights were invaded by the prelates of Alexandria and 
Antioch: ‘so that the bishop of Rome, by taking all 
these prelates alternately under his protection, daily 
added new degrees of influence and authority to the 
Roman see, rendered it every where respected, and 
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Among all the prelates who ruled the church of 
Rome during this century, there was not one ‘who 
asserted his authority and pretensions with such vigor 
and success, as Leo, surnamed the Great. It must 
however be observed, that neither he, nor the other 
promoters of the same claims, were able to overcome 
all the obstacles that were laid in their way, or the 
various checks which were given to their ambition 
Many examples might be alleged in proof of this 
assertion, particularly the case of the Africans, bis) 
no threats or promises could engage to submit 
decision of their controversies, and the Saas 
of their causes, to the Roman tribunal’, 


‘Thé vices of  VIT. ‘The vices of the clergy were now carried to 


the clergy. 


the most enormous excess; and all the writers of this 
century, whose probity and virtue render them worthy 
oferedit, are unanimous in their accounts of the luxury, 
arrogance, avarice, and yoluptuousness of the sacer~ 
dotal orders. The bishops, and particularly those of 


¥ Du-Pin, de Antiqua Ecclesie Disciplint, Diss. ii. p. 166. 
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had id other view, than the enjoyment of a lazy and 
inglorious repose. Many of these ecclesiastics were 
confined to no fixed places or assemblies, and had no 
employment of any kind, but sauntered about where- 
ever they pleased, gaining their maintenance by 
imposing upon the ignorant multitude, and sometimes 
by mean and dishonest practices. But if any should 
ask, how this account is reconcileable with the number 
of saints, who, according to the testimonies both of 
the eastern and western writers, are said to have 
shone forth in this century, the answer is obvious; 
these saints were canonised by the ignorance of the 
times; for, in an age of darkness and corruption, 
those who distinguished themselves from the multi- 
tude, either by their genius, their writings, or their 
eloquence, by their prudence and dexterity in conduct- 
ing affairs of importance, or by their meekness and 
moderation, and the ascendency which they had gained 
over their resentments aud passions, were esteemed 
something more than men; they were reverenced as 
gods; or, to speak more properly, they appeared to 
others as men divinely inspired, and full of the 
Deity. ? 

IX. The monks, who had formerly lived only for 
themselves in solitary retreats, and had never thought 
of assuming any rank among the sacerdotal orders, 
were now gradually distinguished from the populace, 
and were endowed with such opulence and such hono- 
rable privileges, that they found themselves in a con- 
dition to claim an eminent station among the sup- 
ports and pillars of the Christian community», The 
fame of their piety and sanctity was at first so great, 
that bishops and presbyters were often chosen out of 
their order‘; and the passion of erecting edifices and 
convents, in which the monks and holy virgins might 


» Epiphanius, Exposit. Fidei, tom. i. op. p.1094,—Mabillon’s 
Reponse aux Chanoines Reguliers, 

3 ems de Vita Martini, cap. x. p.$20. Dial, i, cap. xxi. 
p. 426, 
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serve God in the most commodious manner, was at ony, 


this time carried beyond all bounds *. 

The monastic orders did not all observe the same 
rule of discipline, or the same manner of living. Some 
followed the rule of Augustine, others that of Basil, 
others that of Antony, others that of Athanasius, 
others that of Pachomius; but they must all have 
become extremely negligent and remiss in observing 
the laws of their respective orders, since the licen- 
tiousness of the monks, even in this century, was 
even proverbial *, and they are said to have excited in 
various places the most dreadful tumults and sedi- 
tions. All the monastic orders were under the pro- 
tection of the bishops in whose provinces they lived ; 
nor did the patriarchs claim any authority over them, 
as appears with the utmost evidence from the decrees 
of the councils holden in this century ‘. 


X. Several writers of considerable merit adorned Greek 
this century. Among the Greeks and Orientals, the*™™ 


first place is due to Cyril, bishop of Alexandria, so 
famous for his learned productions, and the various 
controversies in which he was engaged. It would be 
unjust to derogate from the praises which aredue to this 
eminent man: but it would betray, on the other hand, 
a criminal partiality, if we should pass uncensured 
the turbulent spirit, the litigious and contentious 
temper, and other defects, which are laid to his 
it; 
After Cyril, we may place Theodoret, bishop of 

. Cyrus (or Cyropolis), an eloquent, copious, and 

4 Severus, Dial. i. p. 419.—Norisius, Histor. Pelag. lib. i. 
cap. ili. ps Et tom, i. op—Histoire Literaire de la France, 
tom. 

gui Be Severus, Dial. i. cap. viii. p. 

us Bee Jo. Launoii Inquisitio in Chirtam Immunitatis B. Ger- 
mani, op. tom. iii. partii, p. 3. In the ancient records, posterior 
to this century, the monks, are frequently called Clerks, (See 
Mabillon’s Pref, ad Svc, ii, Actor. Sanctor, Ord Benedicti.) 
And this shews, that they now began to be ranked among the 
c or ministers of the church. 
aie works of Cyril were published at Paris by Aubert, in 
six yolumes, folio, in 1638. 


bog 
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learned writer, eminent for his acquaintance with all 
the branches of sacred erudition, but unfortunate ih 
his attachment to some of the Nestorian errors®. 
Isidore, of Pelusium, was a man of uncommon 
learning and satietity. A great number of his 
epistles are yet extant; and discover more piety 
rm erudition, and wisdom, than are to be fou 
the voluminous productions of many other writers © 
Theophilus, bishop of Alexandria, few of whose 
writings are now extant, acquired an immortal name; 
by his violent opposition to Origen and his followers '. 
Palladius deserves a rank among the better sort 
on authors by his Lausiac History and his Life of 


eodore of Mopsuestia, though accused after his 
death of the greatest errors, was one of the most. 
learned men of his time. Those who have read, 
with any attention, the fragments of his writi 
which are to be found in Photius, will lament t 
want of these excellent compositions, which aré 
either entirely lost, or, if any remain ™, are only 
extant among the Nestorians, and in the Syriac 


language *. 


‘» The Jesuit Sirmond gave at Paris, in 1642, a noble edition 
of the works of this prelate in four volumes; a fifth was added 
by Garnier, in 1685. g¢> We must observe, in favor of this 
excellent ecclesiastic, so renowned for the sanctity and aa 
city of his manners, that he abandoned the doctrines of Nes- 
torius, and thus effaced the stain he had contracted by his 
‘personal attachment to that heretic, and to Jolin of Antioch, 

i These epistles amount to 2012, and are divided into 
five books, They are short, but admirably written, and are 
equally recommendable for the solidity of the matter, and the 
purity and elegance of their style. 

k The best edition of Isidore’s Epistles, is that which was 
published by the Jesuit Scott, at Paris, in 1638, 

! See Euseb. Renaudot, Historia Patriarchar. Alexandrivor. 
p- 103. 


™ See Assemani Biblioth. Oriental. Clement. Vatic. tom. iii. 

vena ieents a tof the works OF Theodore, 
® Ital is accoun! e Wor! 

‘that Dr. Mosheim ma not seen the Dissertations of the late 

duke of Orleans, in one of which that learned prince has de~ 


Cake. ir. eatin 5t 
pe Peet oa ae me Diba tina ety these thas oe 
in the worthy and 


mances derive more merit 
e intention of their ‘tok than from any 
tance. 
wens over in silence Basilius of Seleticia, Theo. 
st Ae of Ancyra, aud Gelasius of Cyzicum, for the 
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XI. A Roman pontiff, Leo T. pa maimed the Great,-rne tatin 
shines forth at the head of the Latin writers of this™™"™™ 
century. He was a man of uncommon genius and 
eloquence, which he employed however | too much in 
extending his authority; a point in which his am- 
nn was both indefatigable and excessive °, 
iy ther quired a considerable deg sy re tion 
History which he wrote to refute th a 
ag bag against pesren a pate 00) 
against the Pelagians ani 
Cassian,an il ca kon ipa man,int tiboat- 
eerie 
ean ner ig W! Fo 
among. the be Scien Egyptian monks, and was a 
fae re Ang who were called pod 
Tene 


Maximus of Turin published several Homilies, 
Thich vane yet extant, and, aes ane are for the 
most part recommended both by elegance and piety. 
ated, that the commentary upon the Psalms, ist 
mot a te ‘Theodore, 38, ie mr Ga ti 


o There. exists, ve fa fe the fi 
qr in Photius, a amr copy Ata 
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Eucherius, bishop of Lyons, was one of the most 
considerable moral writers that flourished among the 
Latins in this. century *. n 

Pontius of Nola *, distinguished by his eminent and 
fervent piety, is also esteemed for his poems, and other 
good performances. - 

Peter, bishop of Ravenna, obtained by his eloquence 
the title of Chrysologus; nor are his discourses 
entirely destitute of genius‘. 

Salvian was an eloquent, but, at the same time, a 
melancholy and sour writer, who, in his vehement 
declamations against the vices of his times, unwarily 
discovers the defects of his own character“. 

Prosper of Aquitaine, and Marius Mercator, are 
abundantly known to such as have employed any 
part of their time and attention in the study of the 
Pelagian disputes, and the other controversies that 
were agitated in this century. 

Vincent of Lerins gained a lasting reputation by 





* See a satisfactory account of this prelate, in the Histoire 
Literaire de la France, tom. ii. p. 275. 

&& * This pious and ingenious ecctesiasti 
known by the name of Paulin. See the la 
France, tom. ii, p. 179. The best edition of his works is that 

ished by Le sn at Paris, in 1685. 

e aoe Liber Pontificalis Ecclesie Ravennatis, tom, i. 

321. 

+ Hist. Liter. de la France, tom. ii. p.517. §@@ The authors 
of the history here referred to, give a different account of Sal- 
vian's character. They acknowlege, that his declamations 

inst the vices of the age, in his Treatise against Avarice, and 
his Discourse concerning Providence, are warm and vehement; 
but they represent him, notwithstanding, as one of the most 
humane and benevolent men of his time. It is, however, beyond 
all doubt, that he was a es austere in the rules he pre- 
scribed for the conduct of life. For what is more unnatural 
than to recommend to Christians, as a necessary condition of 
salvation, their leaving their whole substance to the poor, to the 
‘utter ruin of their chifiiren and relations? It must, however, be 
confessed, that his austerity in point of discipline was accom- 
panied with the most amiable moderation toward those who 
differed from him in articles of faith. There is a most remark- 
able passage to this purpose, in his Treatise concerning Provi- 
dence, book v. p. 100. 
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his short, but, excellent treatise; against \the sects, « Pye 


entitled Commonitorium *. 

_ Sidonius Apollinaris, a tumid writer, though not 
entirely destitute of eloquence ; Vigilius of Tapsus; 
Arnobius the younger, who wrote a commentary on 
the book of Psalms; Dracontius, and others of that 
class, are of too little consequence to deserve more 
particular moticg. 


HW 





CHAPTER III. 
Concerning the Doctrine of the Church during this Century. 


I. Many points of Teligion were more largely Many 
explained, and many of its doctrines determined with Pees tao 
more accuracy and precision, than they had been in was.” 


the ling ages. This was one result of the con- 
tro that were multiplied, at this time, through- 
out the Christian world, concerning the person and 
nature of Christ; the innate corruption Band abpcariey 
of man ; the natural ability of men to live according 
‘to the dictates of the divine law; the necessity of the 
divine grace in order to salvation; the nature and 
bs pene 5 oP hile liberty ; and other stich intricate 

lexing questions. |The sacred and venerable 
simplicity of the primitive times, which required no 
more than a true faith in ‘the word of God, anda 
sincere obedience to his. holy Jaws, appeared little 
better than rusticity and ignorance’ to the subtile 


<p © This work Wa Mean elo is commended by our 
‘author, seems scarcely worthy of such applause, I see nothing 
-in it, but that. wind veneration for ancient opinions, which is 
ri fatal to the discovery and progress of truth, and an attempt 
: that nothing but the voice of Main is to be con- 

se in fixing the sense of the’ Seri 
le account of Vincent, ey and Arnobius, is to 
Be found in the. Hints Literaire de la France, tom, ii. PB 305, 
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déctors Of this quibbling agé. Yet so it happened, 
that many of the over-curious divines, who atte 

to" n the nature, and retiove the difficulties of 
these intri¢ate doctrines, succeeded very ill in this inate 
ter. Instéad of leading men into the paths of 

faith and genuine piety, they bewildered them th 
labytinths of controversy and contention and rather 
darkened than illustrated the sacred mysteries Of ¥e 
ligion by a thick cloud of unintelligible subtilties, 
ambiguous terms, and obscure distinctions. Hence 
arose new matter of animosity and dispute, of bigotry 
and uncharitableness, which flowed like a torrent 
through succeeding ages, and which all human efforts 
seem unable to vanquish. In these disputes, the heat 


_ of passion, and the excessive force of religious 


an- 
and contradiction, frequently hurried | 
contending parties into the a, dangerous and de 
graceful extremes. 


superstition II, If, before this time, the lustre of religion was 
srowespctclouded with superstition, and its divine 


were adulterated with a mixture of human inyer 
tions, this evil, instead of diminishing, . increase 
daily. The happy souls of departed Christians were 
invoked by numbers, and their aid implored. by 
assiduous and fervent prayers, while none stood up 
to censure or oppose this preposterous roe (3 
question, how the prayers of mortals ascended to. 
celestial spirits (a question which afterwards luced 
much wrangling, and many idle fancies), did not ye' 
occasion any difficulty; for the Christians, of th 
century did not imagine that the souls of the saints 
were so entirely confined to the celestial mansions, 


as to he deprived of the privilege of visiting mortals, 


and traveling, when they pleased, through various 
countries, “They were farther of opinion, that the 
places most frequented by departed spirits were those 
where the bodies which they had formerly animated 
were interred; abd this opinion, borrowed by the 
Christians from the Greeks and Romans, rendered 
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the sepulchres of the saints the general rendezvous 
of suppliant multitudes *. The images of those <4 
during their lives, had acquired the 
uncommon sanctity, were now honored serpent 
ticular worship in several places; and many imagined 
that this worship drew down into the images the 
jo rebates of the saints or celestial beings 
ey represented; deluded, perhaps, into this idle 
iy the crafty fictions of the heathen priests, 
who published the same things concerning the 
statues of Jupiter and Mercury’. A singular and 
irresistible efficacy was also attributed to the bones of 
martyrs, and to the figure of the cross, in defeating 
the attempts of Satan, removing all sorts of calamities, 
and in healing, not only the diseases of the body, 
but also those of the mind*. We. shall not enter 
into a particular account of the public supplications, 
= holy pilgrimages, the superstitious services paid 
to departed souls, the mi of temples, 
chapels, altars, penitential garments, and a multitude 
of other circumstances, that shewed the decline of 
genuine piety, and the corrupt darkness that was 
eclipsing the lustre of primitive Christianity. As 
none in these times forbade the Christians to retain 
the opinions of their pagan ancestors concerning 
departed souls, heroes, demons, temples, and other 
things, or even to transfer them into their religious 
services; and as, instead of entirely abolishing” the 
rites and institutions of ancient times, these institu- 
tions were. still observed, with only some slight 
siesta? all this imreuedioh necessity the torrent 
Me ap te nstitutiones Divine of: Lactantius, lib. i. p. 164, 
arene gh Soe en 
+ Ul. 
tet Bt, mtnetae Mir ne 
eerie ye ae poe eties tr ae of this we ey 
_ ¥ Clement! Homil. 2 1, Apostolic.—. 
i ad Gt, ivi Wi p a5%-—Casp, Barthlus, ad Ritu 


Pp. 
Hy, de Coronis, p. 150.—Sulp. Severus, 
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of superstition, and deformed the beauty of the 
Christian religion and worship with those pe 
i of paganism, which still subsist in a 

church. ‘ " 

It will not be improper to observe here, that the 
famous pagan doctrine, concerning the purification 
of departed souls, by means of a certain kind of fire, 
was now more amply explained and established than it 
had formerly been*. Every one knows, that this 
doctrine proved an inexhaustible source of riches to 
the clergy through the succeeding ages, and that it 
still enriches the Romish church with its nutritious 
streams. 

ILL. The interpretation of the Scriptures employed 
fewer pens in this century tharrin the preceding age, 
in which the Christian doctors were less involved in 
the labyrinths of controversy. Yet, notwithstanding 
the multiplication of religious disputes, a considerable 
number of learned men undertook this useful and 
important task. We shall not mention those who 
confined their illustrations to some one, or a few 
hooks of the divine word, such as Victor of Antioch, 
Polychronius, Philo Carpathius, Isidore of Cordova, 
Salonius, and Andrew of Czsarea. We must not, 
however, pass over in silence Theodoret and Theo- 
dore, bishops of Cyrus and Mopsuestia, the two 
most famous expositors of this age, who illustrated 
a great part of the Scriptures by their pious labors, 
They were truly eminent, both in point of learning 
and genius; and, free and unprejudiced in their 
search after truth, they followed the explications 
given by their predecessors, only as far as they found 
them agreeable to reason. The commentaries of 
Theodoret are yet extant, and in the hands of the 
learned»; those of Theodore are concealed in the 


* See, particularly concerning this matter, Augustin’s book 
de viii. Qustionibus ad Dulcitium, N. xiii. tom. vi. op. p. 1235 
de fide et operibus, cap. xvi. p. 182; de fide, spe, et charitate, 
sect. 118, p. 222. Enarratione Psal. xxxv. sect. 3, &e 

» See Simon's Histoire critique des principaux Commentateurs 
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east among the Nestorians, though on many accounts 
worthy to see the light. Cyril, of Alexandria, de- 
serves also a place among the commentators of this 
century ; but a still higher rank, among that useful 
and learned body, is due to Isidore of Pelusium, 
whose epistles contain many observations, which cast 
pacer pes degree of light upon several parts of 
ipture ¢, 


3t 


CENTS 
— 


. IV. It is, however, to be lamented, that the great- Many cni- 
est part of the commentators, both Greek and Latin, "er! an4 


following the idle fancies of Origen, overlooked the 
true and natural sense of the words, and hunted 
after subtile and hidden significations, or mysteries 
(as the Latins then termed them), in the plainest 

of the Scriptures. Several of the Greeks, 
and particularly Theodoret, labored, with success 
and precision, in illustrating the books of the New 
‘Testament; and their success in that task is to be 
principally attributed to their perfect knowlege. of 
the Greek language, which they had learned from 
their infancy. But) neither the Greeks nor Latins 
threw much light upon the Old Testament, which 
was cruelly tortured by the allegorical pens of almost 
all who attempted to illustrate and explain it; for 
nothing is more common, than to see the interpreters 
of the fifth century straining all the passages of that 
sacred book, either to typify Christ, and the blessings 


du N. Test. chap. xxii. p, 314; as also his Critique de la Bib- 
lioth. Ecclesiast. de M. Du-Pin, tom. i. p. 180. _g¢> Theodoret 
wrote Commentaries upon the five books of Moses, Joshua; 
Judges, Ruth, Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, the Psalms, the Can- 
ticles, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Baruch, Lamentations, Ezekiel, Daniel, 
the 12 minor Prophets, and St, Paul’s 14 Epistles. 
© Asseman's Biblioth. Orient, Clem, Vatic. tom. iii. sect. 2, 
227.—Simon’s Critique de la Biblioth. Eccles. tom. i. p. 108, 
77. (ar We are assured by Fabricius, upon the testimony 
of Lambecius, that Theodore’s Commentary upon the twelve 
pemhete is still extant in MS. in the emperor's library at Vienna, 
See Fabr, Bibl. Gree, tom, 1x. p. 162. See also, for an ample 
and learned account of the writings of this author, Lardner's 


Credibility vol, ix. p. $89, ‘od 

See, for an account of these two authors, Simon's Histoire 
des » PARR Commentateurs du Nouveau Testament, ch. xxi. 
Be 
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of his kingdom, or Antichrist, and the wars and 
desolations which he was to ing upon the earth,— 


places, such as abandoned the historical sense of the 
Old ‘Testament, and applied its narrations and pre+ 
dictions to Christ alone. But none went greater 
lengths in censuring the fanciful followers of 

than Theodore of Mopsuestia, who not only wrote a 
book concerning allegory and history, against Origen, 
but also, in his commentary on the prophets, did 
not hesitate to apply the greater part of their pre- 
dictions to various events in ancient history‘, ‘This 
manner of interpreting Scripture was very ill received, 
and contributed, perhaps, more to raise the general 


© Facundus Hermianensis, de tribus Capitulis, lib. iii. cap, vi-_ 
—Liberatus in Breviario, cap. xxiv. 4 

1 Acta Concilii Constantinopol. II. seu C2cumenici V. tom. iii. 
Conciliorum, p. 58, edit. Harduini. 

(Kr © Theodore, after his death, was considered as the wn 
of the Pelagian and Nestorian heresies, though during his life 
he was an object of the highest esteem, and died in the com- 
amunion of the church. 

+ This appears by the testimony of Cosmas Indicopleustes, & 
writer of the sixth century, who was undoubtedly a Nestorian; 
for this author, in the fifth book of his Christian ‘Topography, 
which Montfaucon published in his new collection of the Greek 
fathers, maintains that, of all the Psalms of David, four mb 
applicable to Christ; and, to confirm this opinion, he boldly as- 
serts, that the writers of the New Testament, when they apply to 
Jesus'the prophecies of the ‘Old, do this by a mere accommoda- 
tion of the words, without ‘any regard to theirtrue and genuine 
sense. 
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may add, Philip Sidetes and Philostorgius, of whom 
the latter attacked Porphyry, and the former Julian. 
Basilius of Seleucia; Gregentius in his Controversy 
oh Seanaine Maniligmie de Sxptor, Relat. ap, 
de la France, tom. ii. p, 121, and 252. nut 
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cexrsy. with Herbanus, and Evagrius in his Dialogue be= 

—*~ tween Theophilus and Judzeus, exposed and fefited 

the errors and cavils of the Jews.  Voconius the 

African, Syagrius ‘in /his' book ‘concerning Faith, 

‘Gennadius of Marseilles, who deserves to be placed 

in the first rank, and ‘Theodoret in his Treatise eon- 

cerning the Fables of the Heretics, opposed all the 

different sects ; not to: mention those who wrote only 

against the errors of one or other party of sectaries, | 

‘The defects WIL. Those’ who disputed against the Christian 

of these dit- sects, observed a most absurd and vicious method of 

"controversy, ‘They proceeded rather according to the 

rules of the ancient sophists, and, what is still more 

surprising, according to the spirit of the Roman law, 

than by the examples and instructions of Christ and 

‘this apostles. In the Roman courts, matters’ of a 

difficult, and doubtful nature were decided by the 
‘authority of ‘certain aged lawyers, who were distin 

guished by their abilities and experience; andy when 

‘they happened to differ in opinion, the point was 

determined either by a plurality of voices, or by the 

‘sentiments of the more learned and illustrious‘mem= 

bers of that venerable body!. . This procedure of the 

Roman tribunals, was, in this century, admitted as a 

standing law, both in’ the deliberations of councils, 

and in the management of religious controversy, to 

the great and unspeakable detriment of truth; for, 

by this, reason, and even common ‘sense, were in 

some measure excluded from every question; and 

that was determined as right and true, which ap- 

peared such to the greatest number, or had been 

approved by doctors of the greatest note in preceding 

times. ‘The acts of the various councils, which are 

“yet extant, manifestly shew that this was the case; 

and this circumstance, combined with what we have 

already observed with respect to the disputants’ of 

the age now under consideration, will make it ‘easy 


! See the Codex Theodos, lib, i. tit, iv.de responsis pruden- 
tum. uf 
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for us to imagine the various defects that must have ceyr. v. 
prevailed in’ the methods of defending truth, and —*— 
posing error. 

‘TX. This absurd imitation of the Roman law in Spurious 
the management of religious controversy, and this "™"s~ 
preposterous method of deciding truth by human 
authorities, were fruitful sources of spurious and 

supposititious productions; for many audacious im- 
fuel were hence encouraged to publish their own 
writings under the names of ancient Christian 
worthies, and even under. the’ sacred names of Christ 
himself and his holy apostles, that thus, in the de- 
liberations of councils, and in the course of contro- 
versy, they might have authorities to oppose to au-~ 
thorities in defence of their respective opinions. The 
whole Christian church was, in this century, over- 
whelmed with these spurious productions, these in- 
famous impositions. This is said to have engaged 
Gelasius, the Roman pontiff, to call a council, 
composed of the bishops of the Latin church; in 
which assembly, after a strict examination of those 
writings which appeared under great and venerable 
names, the famous decree passed, that deprived so 
many al books of their borrowed authority. 
That something of this kind really happened, it 
would be, perhaps, an instance of temerity to deny: 
but many learned men assert, that the decree attri- 
buted to Gelasius, labors under the same imputation 
with the books which it condemns, and was by no 
means the production of that pontiff, but of some 
deceiver, who usurped clandestinely his name and 
authority". 

» X.. Eucherius, Salvian, and Nilus, shine with 2 ,,. 
superior lustre among the moral writers of this cen- es 
tury. The epistle of Eucherius, concerning the Con- 
tempt. of the World and the secular Philosophy, is an 








» Vindiciee Ignatian, i, 189.—Cay 
md et. Scriptor. Beclesias, P Poo Um. Ga oa ofr, Siberus, 
Procfat. ad Enchiridion Sexti, p. 79. 
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excellent, performance, both in point of matter and 

style. The works af Mark. the hermit breathe a 
spirit of fervent piety, but are highly defective, in 
many respects : the matter is ill chosen, and is treated 


“without, order, perspicnity, or force of reasoning. 


Fastidius. composed. several discourses. concerning 
psy an but they haye not. survived the ruins 
of time, The works that are yet extant af Diados 
chus, Prosper, and Severian, are extremely pleasing, 
on account of the solidity and elegance which are to 
i, for the most part, in their moral sentences, 
though they afford but indifferent entertainment to 
as are desirous of precision, method, and sound 
argumentation; and indeed this want of method in 
the distribution and arrangement of their matter, and 
a constant neglect of tracing their subject to its first 
yebrtnlatentavapmipometh .alibostall/tiag 
al ‘writers of this century. 

wap Had this, indeed, been. their only defect, “i 
candid and impartial would have supported it with 
patience, and attributed it charitably to the infelicity 
of the times, But many of the writers and teachers 
of this age did unspeakable injury to the cause of true 
piety by their erude and enthusiastic inventions. 
The Mystics, who pretended to higher degrees of 
perfection than other Christians, drew every where to 
their party, particularly in the eastern provinces, a 
yast number of the ignorant and inconsiderate mul- 
titude, by the striking appearance of their austere 
and singular piety, It is impossible to describe the 
rigor and seyerity of the laws which these senseless 
fanatics imposed upon themselves, in order, as: they 
alleged, to appease the Deity, and to deliver the 
celestial spirit from the bondage of this mortal body. 
They not only lived among the wild beasts, but also 
lived after the manner of these savage animals ; they 
van naked through the lonely deserts with a furious 
pra snd with all the agitations of so th and 

3 they prolonged the existence o! se e) 
pact bodies” by the wretched nourish -_ 
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of reason and » as by a natural. 
to solitude, a pecan ela cast of mind, 
and.an implicit and blind submission to the 


and examples of others ; for the diseases of the 
ieee aan 
no its in! a more 
peratitian | and enthusiasm. 


or xvii 
this age, none obtained higher venience ie 
tion, or Sen more ‘the wonder of the multitude, "” 


hy the Greeks, and Sancti Columnares, or 
Pillar Sagi, hy the Latins. ‘These were persons of 
a most and extravagant turn of 
stood sores Bea Se 
a eT ek anid tie Cabrian tod 


use of the stupid populace. inventor of 
his strange and ridiculous discipline was Simeon 
a Dri, who ego hiss by changing 
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com. the agreeable employment of a shepherd for the sense- 
—*~ less austerities of the monkish life. But his enthu- 


siasm carried him still greater lengths; for, in order 
to climb as near heaven as he could, rel or thirty- 
seven years of his wretched life upon five pillars, of 
the height of six, twelve, twenty-two, thirty-six, and 
‘forty cubits, and thus acquired a most shining repu- 
tation, and attracted the veneration of all about him?, 
Many of the inhabitants of Syria and Palestine, 
seduced by a false ambition, and an utter ignorance 
of true religion, followed the example of this fanatic, 
though not with the same degree of austerity 4; and 
(what is almost incredible) this superstitious practice 
continued in vogue until the twelfth century, when, 
however, it was totally suppressed *. i 

‘The Latins had too much wisdom and prudence to 
imitate the Syrians and Orientals in this whimsical 
superstition ; and when a certain fanatic, or impostor, 
named Wulfilaicus, erected one of these pillars in the 
country of Treves, and proposed living upon it after 
the manner of Simeon, the neighbouring bishops 
ordered it to be pulled down, and thus nipped this 
‘species of superstition in the bud *. 


® See the Acta Sanctorum Mensis Januari, tom. i. p. 261— 
277, where the reader will find the account we have given of this 
whimsical discipline. Theodoret, indeed, had before. given 
several hints of it, alleging, among other things, that Simeon 
had gradually added to the height of his pillar, in the hope of 
making nearer LU eta to heaven. See Tillemont’s Memoires 
pour servir A I'Histoire de I'Eglise, tom. xv. See also the Acts 
of Simeon the Stylite, in Assemani Act. Martyrum, vol. ii. 

(+ 4 The learned Frederic Spanheim, in his Ecclesiastical 
rsa . 1154, speaks of a second Sitneon the Stylite (men- 
tioned by Evagrius), who lived in the sixth century. This second 
fanatic seems to have carried his austerities still farther than the 
chief of the sect: for he remained upon his pillar sixty-eight 
years, and from it, like the first Simeon, he taught, or’ ratl 

deluded the gazing multitude, declaimed against heresy,pretended. 
to cast out devils, to heal diseases, and to foretell future events. 

* See Urb. Godofr. Siberi Diss, de Sanctis Columnaribus, 
and Caroli Majelli Diss. de Stylitis, published in Assemani Act. 
Martyr. tom. il, p. 246, 

D Crit Turonens, Histor. Francor, lib. viii. cap. xv. p. 387. 
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 XUL. The Mystic rules of discipline and manners cxxr. v. 
had a bad effect upon the moral writers, and those , ice a 
who were set apart for the instruction of Christians, fects of the 
Thus, in instructing the catechumens and others, mobic fa 
they were more diligent and zealous in inculcating a and pretical 
regard for the external parts of religion, and an™""* 
attachment to bodily exercise, than in forming the 
heart and the affections to inward piety and solid 
virtue. They even went so far, as to prescribe rules 
of sanctity and virtue little different from the unna- 
tural rigor and fanatical piety of the Mystics. Sal- 
vian, and other celebrated writers, gave it as their 
opinion, that none could be truly and perfectly holy, 
but those who abandoned all riches and honors, 
abstained from matrimony, banished all joy and 
cheerfulness from their hearts, and macerated their 
bodies with various sorts of torments and mortifica- 
tions: and, as all could not support such inordinate 
degrees of severity, those madmen, or fanatics, whose 
robust constitutions and savage tempers were the best 
adapted to this kind of life, were distinguished by the 
public applause, and saw their influence and authority 
daily increase, Thus saints started up like mush- 
rooms in almost every place. 

XIV. A small number of ecclesiastics, animated rhe contro- 
by the laudable spirit of reformation, boldly attempted **"7>«- 
to pluck up the roots of this growing superstition, rome and 
and to bring back the deluded multitude from this Vs" 
vain and chimerical discipline to the practice of solid 
and genuine piety, But the votaries of superstition, 
who were superior in number, reputation, and autho- 
rity, soon reduced them to. silence, and rendered 
their noble and pious efforts utterly ineffectual’. We 
have an example of this in the case of Vigilantius, a 
man remarkable for his learning and eloquence, who 
was born in Gaul, and thence went to Spain, where 
he performed the functions of a presbyter, This 


| WAugustin complains of this, in his famous epistle to Janus- 
rius, No. 119. 
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cent. vs ecclesiastic, on his return from a voyage he had made 
—— into Palestine and Egypt, began, about the com= 


mencement of this century, to propagate several doc+ 
trines, and to publish repeated exhortations quite 
opposite to the opinions and manners of the times. 
Among other things, he denied that the tombs and 
the bones of the martyrs ought to be honored with 
any sort of homage or worship, and therefore cen- 
sured the pilgrimages that were made to places which 
were reputed holy. He turned into derision the pro- 
digies which were said to be wrought in the temples 
consecrated to martyrs, and condemned the custom 
of performing vigils in them. He asserted, and 
indeed with reason, that the custom of burning tapers 
at the tombs of the martyrs in broad day, was impru- 
dently borrowed from the ancient superstition of the 

iss He maintained, moreover, that Be bed 
addressed to departed saints were void of all acy 5 
and treated with contempt fasting and mortifications, 
the celibacy of the clergy, and the various austerities 
of the monastic life; and, finally, he affirmed, that 
the conduct of those who, distributing their substance 
among the indigent, submitted to the hardships of a 
voluntary poverty, or sent a part of their treasures to 
Jerusalem for devout purposes, had nothing in it 
acceptable to the Deity. 

‘There were among the Gallic and Spanish bishops 
several who approved the opinions of Vigilantius: but 
Jerome, the great monk of the age, assailed this bold 
reformer of religion with such bitterness and fury, 
that the honest presbyter soon found that nothing 
but his silence could preserve his life from the intem- 
petate rage of bigotry and superstition. ‘This project 
then of reforming the corruptions, which a fanatical 
and superstitious zeal had introduced into the church, 
was choked in its birth"; and the name of the good 


« Bayle’s Dictionary, at the article Vigilante Barbera, de 
la Morale des Peres, p. 252,—Ger. Jo. Vossius, Theses Historico- 
Theologice, p. 170—-Histoire Literaire de la France, tom: ii. 
p. 57. 
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either decency or 
banished from Egypt on account of their attachment 
treated by John Cheystom, th bishop tat ey 
tl tys 
and benignity, This no sooner came 


pike the td 

oan Bergny eta: 
of Chrysostom, 

$e Oe kaye This council, which was 


APheophilus et i Te eee oe ee 
sostom unworthy 
fag Relies ‘on account of his favo- 
linations toward Qoignnam4, his followers ; 

poe uence of this eee condemned him 
to banishment. ‘The sca of Constantinople, who 
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vevrv. were tenderly attached to their pious and worthy 
—*— bishop, rose in a tumultuous manner, and prevented 


the execution of this unrighteous sentence”. When 
this tumult was entirely hushed, the same unrelent- 
ing judges, in order to satisfy their vindictive rage 
and that of Eudoxia, renewed their sentence, in the 
following year, under another pretext*, and with 
greater effect; for the pious Chrysostom, yielding to 
the redoubled efforts of his enemies, was banished to 
Cucusus, a city of Cilicia, where he died about three 
years after’. 

The exile of this illustrious man was followed by 
a terrible sedition of the Johannists (so his votaries 
were called), which was calmed, though with much 
difficulty, by the edicts of Arcadius’. It is beyond 
all doubt, that the proceedings against Chrysostom 
were cruel and unjust; in this however he was to 
blame, that he assumed the authority and rank, 
which had been granted by the council of Constan- 
tinople to the bishops of that city, and even acted as 
a judge of the controversy between Theophilus and 
the Egyptian monks, which the Alexandrian prelate 
could not behold without the utmost impatience and 
resentment. These monks, when they lost their pro- 
tector, were restored to the favor of Theophilus; but 


~ This is not quite exact; for it appears, by the accounts 
of the best historians, that this sentence was really executed, 
and that the emperor confirmed the decree of this ‘first synod, 
by banishing Chrysostom into Bithynia; or, as others allege, by 
ordering him to retire into the country. A violent earthq 
and a terrible shower of hail, which were looked upon by the 
multitude as judgements occasioned by the unrighteous perse- 
cution of their pious bishop, alarmed the court, and engaged 
them to recall Chrysostom to his office, 

«cr * This new pretext was the indecent manner, in which 
Chrysostom is said to have declaimed against Eudoxia, on ace 
count of her having erected her statue in silver near the church, 

¥ See Tillemont and Hermant, who have both written the 
life of Chrysostom; as also Bayle’s Dictionary, at the article 
Acacius. 4 

* See Cyrilli Vita Sabe in Cotelerii Monument. Eccles. Grec. 
tom. ii. p. 274. Jos, Sim. Asseman. Biblioth. Oriental. Vatican. 
tom. ii, pe 31. 
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the faction of the Origenists continued, notwithstand- com. 


‘all this, to flourish in Egypt, Syria, and the adja 
it Gen and held their chief residence at — 
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Concerning the Rites and Ceremonies used in the Church during 
sand this Century. 


+e 
I. To enumerate the rites and institutions that Geren 
were added, in this century, to the Christian worships Sti. 
require a volume of a considerable size. 
of councils, and the records left us by the om 
celebrated ancient writers, are the sources from which 
the curious may draw a particular and satisfactory 
ined matter; and to these we refer such 
as are desirous of something more than a general 
view of the subject under consideration. "Several 4 
these ancient writers, uncorrupted by the cont 
examples of the times in which they lived, have ine 
Seeensoriegsd, that true piety and virtue were ‘ 
as it were; under that enormous burthen : 
oblate under which they lay groaning in this 
cages ‘This evil was owing, partly to the ignorance 
dishonesty of the clergy, partly to the calamities 
of the times, which were extremely unfavorable to 
« of knowlege, and to the culture of the 
' mind; and partly, indeed, to the natural depravity of 
imy ‘mortals, who are much more disposed to 
with the eye than with the heart, and are 
re — to offer to the Deity the laborious pomp 
outward service, than the nobler, yet simple 
of pious dispositions and holy affections. 
"IL. Diyine worship was now daily rising from one a genet 
of pomp to another, and degenerating more View ofthe 
ae to a gaudy spectacle, only calculated 0 introdueea 
the stupid admiration of a gazing populace. * ‘is tine 
The sacerdotal -  apahaeaiall were embellished with a 
VOL, Il. 
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cer.¥. variety of ornaments, with a view of exciting in the 
—* minds of the multitude a iter veneration for the 

sacred order. New acts of devotion were also 
brated. In Gaul, particularly, the solemn prayers 
and supplications, which usually precede the anniver- 
sary of Christ's ascension, were now instituted for the 
first time*. In other places, perpetual acclamations 
of praise to God were performed both night and day 
by successive singers, so that the service suffered no 
interruption”; as if the Supreme Being took pleasure 
in such noisy and turbulent shouting, or received any 
gratification from the blandishments of men. The 
riches and magnificence of the churches exceeded all 
bounds*. They were also adorned with costly images, 
among which, in consequence of the Nestorian con- 
troversy, that of the Virgin Mary, holding the child 
Jesus in her arms, obtained the principal place. The 
altars, and the chests in which the relics were pre- 
served, were in most places made of solid silver; and 
from this we may easily imagine the splendor and 
expenses that. were lavished upon the other utensils 
, Which were employed in the service of the church. 
Thefeastsof III. On the other hand, the agape, or feasts of 
sharity» charity, were now suppressed on account of the abuses 
to which they gave occasion, amidst the daily decline 
of that piety and virtue, which had rendered these 
meetings useful and edifying in the primitive ages. 
Penitents. A new method also of proceeding with penitents 
was introduced into the Latin church; for grievous 
offenders, who had formerly been obliged to confess 
their guilt in the face of the congregation, were now 
delivered from this mortifying penalty, and obtained, 
from Leo the Great, a permission to confess their 
crimes privately to a priest appointed for that pur- 
pose. By this change of the ancient discipline, one 
of the greatest restraints upon licentiousness (and the 
*" See Sidonius Apollinaris, Epist, lib. v. Epist. xvi. lib. vie 
Eplst. i,; as also Martenne, Thesaurus Anecdotorum, tom. y. 
Gervais, Histoire de Suger, tom.i. p. 23. 
© See Zacharias of Mitylene, de Opificio Mundi, p. 165. 
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to propagate their a ions, 
new tumults and a ales adie 
s. We shall say nothing of the Nova- 
cionites, and Manicheans, those inauspi- 
ous and fatal names which disgrace the earlier 
annals of the church, though it is evident, that those 
s subsisted, and were even numerous in 
ces. We shall confine ourselves to an 
* the Donatists and Arians, who were the 
e pl ling century. 


_ But, about the beginning of this cen- 
ae of things changed much to their dis- 
- the means of St. Augustine, bisho; 
Phe catholic bishops of ‘Africa, anima’ 
ons, and conducted by the counsels 
jus prelate, exerted themselves with the 
‘in the destruction of those seditious 
om they justly looked upon, not only as 
e to the church by their obstinacy, but 
i nuisance to the state by the brutal soldiery 4 








1 6P those ‘ects, which had divided the'Andent we 
ling ages, renewed their efforts vised, 


tists had hitherto maintained themselves the Doua- 
ful obstinacy, and their affairs were in“ 
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cer. v. which they employed in their cause. Accordingly 
—*— deputies were sent, in 404, from the council of 


Carthage to the emperor Honorius, to request, that 
the laws enacted against heretics, by the preceding 
emperors, might have force against the Donatists, 
who denied that they belonged to the heretical tribe; 
and also to desire, that bounds might be set to the 
barbarous fury of the Circumcelliones. The first 
step that the emperor took, in consequence of this 
request, was to impose a fine upon all the Donatists 
who refused to return into the bosom of the church, 
and to send their bishops and doctors into banish- 
ment. In the following year, new laws, much more 
severe than the former, were enacted against this 
rebellious sect, under the title of Acts of Uniformity ; 
and, as the magistrates were remiss in the execution 
of them, the council of Carthage, in 407, sent a 
second time deputies to the emperor, to desire that 
certain persons might be appointed to execute the 
new edicts with vigor and impartiality; and this 
request was granted, 

II. The Donatist faction, though much broken by 
these repeated shocks, was yet far from being totally 
extinguished. It recovered a part of its strength in 
408, after Stilicho had been put to death by the 
order of Honorius, and gained an accession of vigor 
in the following year, in which the emperor published 
a Jaw in favor of liberty of conscience, and prohibited 
all compulsion in matters of religion. ‘This law, 
however, was not of long duration. It was abro- 
gated at the earnest and repeated solicitations of the 
council, which met at Carthage in 410; and Marcel- 
linus the tribune was sent by Honorius into Africa, 
with full power to bring to’a conclusion this tedious 
and unhappy contest. Marcellinus, therefore, held 
at Carthage, in 411, a solemn conference, in which 
he examined the cause with much attention, heard 
the contending parties during the space of three days, 
and, at length, pronounced sentence in favor of the 
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catholics‘. The catholic bishops, who were present cas. v. 
at this conference, were 286 in number; and those —*— 


of the Donatists were 279. The latter, upon their 
defeat, appealed to the emperor, but without effect. 
‘The glory of their defeat re due to Augustine, who 
bore the principal part in this controversy, and who, 
indeed, by his writings, counsels, and admonitions, 

ed almost the whole African church, and also 
the principal and most illustrious heads of that ex- 


through: the fear of punishment, submitted to the 
's decree, and returned into the bosom of 
the church ; while the severest penalties were inflicted 
‘upon those who remained obstinate, and persisted in 
pe rebellion. Fines, banishment, confiscation of 
were the ordinary punishments of the obstinate 
atists; and even the pain of death was inflicted 
‘upon as surpassed the rest in perverseness, and 
seditious ringleaders of that stubborn faction. 
Some avoided these penalties by flight, others by 
themselves, and some were so desperate 
as to seek deliverance by self-murder, to which the 
~ te? 

© See Franc. Balduin, Hist. Collationis Carthag. in Optat. 
 Pinian. p. aah, It is proper to observe here, that this 
holden by Marcellinus, is very improperly termed a 
(collatio}, for there was no dispute carried on at this 
g, between the catholics and the Donatists, nor did any 
Fegan Th gale or defeat the other by superi- 
hires, then, was properly a 
oa Marcellinus was, by the emperor, ap- 

rime Papen or arbiter, of this religious controversy, an 
gly pronounced sentence after a proper hearing of the 
etal jae” oe this Seep. te the of the 
cl ntroversy, ler of ie 
faeces ty had 8 yet cared into any one’s 
since we see “he African bishops themselves appealing to 

the emperor in the present religious question. 
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ex. Donatists had a shocking propensity. In the mean 
—— time, the Circumcelliones used more violent methods 


of warding off the execution of the sentence that was 
pronounced against their sect; for they ran up and 
down through the provitice of Africa in the most 
outrageous manner, committing acts of great cruelty, 
and defending themselves by force of arms. ” 
The Donatists, indeed, recovered afterwards their 
former liberty and tranquillity by the succout and 
protection they received from the Vatidals, who 
invaded Aftica, with Genseric at their head, in 427, 
and took that province out of the hands of the 
Romans. The wounds; however, which this sect 
had received from the vigorous exéctition of the 
imperial laws, were so deep, that, though it began 
to revive and multiply by the assistance of the Van- 
dals, it could never regain its former strength and 


Testis of TV. The Arians, oppressed and persecuted by the 


the Arians, im 


iperial edicts, took refuge among those fierce and 
Savage nations, Who Were gradually overturning the 
Western empire, and fond among the Goths, Suevi, 
Heruli, Vandals, atid Burgundians, a fixed residence 
atid a peaceful retreat ; and, as their security animated 
their courage, they treated the catholics with the 
same violence which the latter had employed against 
them and other heretics, and harassed and persecuted 
in various ways such as professed their adherence to 
the Nicene doctrines. The Vandals; who reigned 
in Afficd, surpassed all the other savage nations in 
barbarity and injustice toward the catholics. The 
kings of this fierce people, particularly Genserie aud 
Huneric his son, pulled down the churches of those 
Chiistians who acknowleged the divinity of Christ, 
sent their bishops into exile, and maimed and tor- 
mented such as were nobly firm and inflexible in the 
profession of their faith‘. They however declared, 

* See Victor Vitens. lib. fii, de Persequutione Vandalici, 
which Theod. Ruinart published at Paris in 1694, with his own 
history of the same persecution. 
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‘This miracle consisted in enabling 

‘whose tongues had been cut out by 

an tyrant Huneric, to speak distinctly; and 
aloud the divine majesty of the Saviour 


he ¢ ‘operation was 60 ii 
confessors, ag to leave in some 
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emr,y. ther it is to be attributed to a supernatural and 


—*— miraculous power, is a point which admits dispute ‘ 





of the tongue, a8 was sufficient for the use of speech. Dr. 
Middleton (to whom some have attributed the above-mentio’ 
Answer) maintains the same hypothesis, in his Free Inquiry 
into the Miraculous Powers, &c. supposing, that the tot of 
in question were not entirely rooted out, which he 
corroborates by the following consideration, that two of the 
sufferers are said to bave utterly lost the faculty of speaking 
for, though this might be ascribed to a peculiar jud ent ot 
God, punishing the immoralities of which they were pres 
guilty, yet this appears to be a forced and improbable solution 
of the matter, in the opinion of the doctor, who imagines that 
he solves it better by Supposing that they had not been 
of their entire tongues. He goes yet farther, and produces two 
cases from the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
which prove, in his opinion, ‘« That this pretended miracle 
“owed its whole Ceci ets ignorance of the powers of 
“nature.” The first is that of “a girl born without a tongue, 
who yet talked as easily and distinctly, as if she had enjoyed 
the full benefit of that organ ;”” and the second, that of “ a boy, 
who, at the age of eight or nine years, lost his tongue by a 
geerenes or ulcer, and’ yet retained the faculty of speaking.” 
iddleton’s Free Inquiry, p. 188, 184. 

This reasoning of the sceptical doctor of divinity ay 
superficial and unsatisfactory to the judicious Mr. Dodwell, who 
{saying nothing about the case of the two Trinitarians who 
remained dumb, after their tongues were cut out, and whose 
dumbness is but indifferently accounted for by their immorality, 
since gifts have been often pene without grace) confines 
himself'to the consideration of the two parallel facts drawn from 
the Academical Memoirs already mentioned. To shew that 
these facts prove little or nothing against the miracle in 
tion, he justly observes, that though, in one or two particular 
cases, a mouth may be so singularly formed as to utter articu- 
Jate sounds, without the usual instrument of speech (some ex- 
rescence probably supplying the defect), yet it cannot be an; 
thing less than miraculous, that this should happen to a consi- 
devablo number of persons, whose tongues were cut out to 
vent their preaching a discountenanced doctrine. To deny the 
miracle in question, we must maintain, that it is as easy to 
speak without a tongue, as with it. See Mr. Dodwell’s Free 
Answer to Dr. Middleton's Free Inquiry, Pp: 96. 

Mr. Toll, who defended Middleton's hypothesis, has proposed 








' See Ruinarti Histor. Persequut. Vandal. part ii, cap. vii. 
p- 482. See Bibliotheque Britannique, tom. iii, part ii, p, $39. 
tom. v. part i. p. 171. 
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_ VY. Anew sect, which was the source of most fatal cxvr, v. 
nd de divisions in the Christian church, was 1. ro 
Nestorian- 


pent 









. * ‘ ism, 
@ priori, as it may be justly called, to the truth 
. He observes, that the occasion on which it 
was not of sufficient consequence or necessity to 
divine interposition ; for it was not wrought to convert 
to Christianit, ity but to bring over the followers of Arius 
wnasian faith; it was wrought, ina word, for the ex~ 
1 of a doctrine, which both sides allowed to be founded 
lew Testament. Now, as the Scriptures are a revelation 
jill of God, ** it seems (says Mr. Toll) to cast a reflexion 
wisdom, as if he did things by halves, to suppose it 
ry for him to work miracles, in’ order to ascertain the 
of those scriptures. ‘This (continues he) would be mul- 
miracles to an infinite degree;—besides, it would 
the universal truth of that proposition from which we 

namely, That the icriptures are sufficient] 

ll things necessary to salvation.” See Mr. Toll’s 

of Dr. Middleton's Free pe. against Mr. Dod- 

object 








Answer. To this specious tion Mr. Dodwell 
that on the doctrine in dispute between the Arians and 
hi the true notion, as well as the importance and 
of our salvation, may be said to depend; that the 
ines, duties, and motives of Christianity, are exalted or 
as we embrace one or the other of those systems; that, 
‘ity of Christ, the meritoriousness of the propitiation 
him must entirely rest; and that, therefore, no occa- 
ater consequence can be assigned on which a miracle 
might be expected. He adds, that the disputes which men 
have raised about certain doctrines, are no proof that these 
rines are not plainly revealed in Scripture, since this would 
4 no truth is there sufficiently revealed, because, at 
or other, they have been all disputed: and he observes 
dic , that the expediency of interposing by miracles, is 
what we always are not competent judges of, since God alone 
times, seasons, and occasions, in which it is proper 
e usual course of nature, in order to maintain the 
support the oppressed, and to carry on the great pur- 
of his gospel kingdom. It is enough, that the present 
rposition Ee not incredible, to remove Mr, Toll’s objection, 
yut considering its particular use, and the unexceptionable 
ner in which it is attested. See Mr. Dodwell’s Full and 

fi ly to Mr, Toll’s Defence, P 270, 
We miust observe here that the latter objection and answer 
aly hypothetical, i. ¢. they draw their force only from 
opinions, which the ingenious Mr. Toll and his 
antagonist entertain concerning the importance of the 
¢, in favor of which this pretended miracle is said to 
been wrought, The grand question, whose decision alone 
finish this controversy, is, whether the tongues of these 
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esvr.v. formed by Nestorius, a Syrian bishop of Constanti- 
—— nople, a disciple of the celebrated Theodore of Mop= 


suestia, and a man remarkable for his learning and 
uence, which were, however, accompanied with 
such levity, and with intolerable arrogance. Before 
We enter into a particular account of the doctritie of 
this sectary, it is proper to observe, that though, by 
the decrees of former councils, it had been clearly 
and peremptorily determined, that Christ was, at 
the same time, true God and true man, yet no 
council had hitherto decreed any thing concerning 
the manner and effect of this union of the two 
natures in the divine Saviour; nor had this point 
yet become a topic of inquiry or dispute amor 
Grtscens, The eo heer of this was, that ‘ae 
Christian doctors expressed themselves differently on 
the subject of this mystery. Some used such forms 
of expression as seemed to widen the difference 
between the Son of God and the son of man, and 
thus to divide the nature of Christ into two distinct 
ms. Others, on the contrary, seemed to con- 
found too much the Son of God with the son of man, 
and to suppose the nature of Christ composed of his 
divinity and humanity blended into one. in 
. The heresy of Apollinaris had given occasion to 
these different ways of speaking ; for he maintained 
that the man Christ was not endowed with a human 
soul, but with the divine nature, which was substi- 
tuted in its place, and performed its functions; and 
this doctrine manifestly supposed a confusion of the 
two natures in the Messiah. The Syrian doctors, 
therefore, that they might avoid the errors of Apol- 


African confessors were entirely rooted out, or not, The case 
of the two who remained dumb furnishes a shrewd presumption, 
that the cruel operation was not equally performed upon all. 
The immorality of these two, and the judgement of God, sus- 
pending with respect to them the influence of the miracle, do 
not saed this difficulty entirely, since (as we observed a 
have possessed supernatural gifts without grace; an 
Christ tells us, that many have cast out devils in his name, 
whom ae the Jast day ‘he will not acknowlege ‘as his faithful 
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Apollinaris. He, at the same time, gave it as his 
opinion, that the Holy Virgin was rather to be called 
Xeisoréxos, i. e. mother of Christ, since the Deity 
can neither be born nor die, and, of consequence, the 


‘son of man alone could derive his birth from an 


earthly parent. Nestorius applauded these sentiments, 
and explained and defended them in several dis- 
courses™, But both he and his friend Anastasius 
were keenly opposed by certain monks of Constan- 
tinople, who maintained that the.son of Mary was 
God incarnate, and excited the zeal and fury of the 
populace to maintain this doctrine against Nestorius. 
Notwithstanding all this, the discourses of the latter 
were extremely well received in many places, and 
had the majority on their side. The Egyptian monks 
had no sooner perused them, than they were per- 
suaded, by the weight of the arguments they con- 
tained, to embrace the opinions of Nestorius, and 
accordingly ceased to call the Blessed Virgin the 
mother of God. 

VU. The prelate who then ruled the see of 
Alexandria, was Cyril, a man of a haughty, turbu- 
lent, and imperious temper, and painfully jealous of 


. the rising power and authority of the bishop of Con- 


stantinople. As soon as this controversy came to 
his knowlege, he censured the Egyptian monks and 
Nestorius ; and, finding the latter little disposed to sub- 
mit to his censure, he proceeded to violent measures; 
took counsel with Celestine, bishop of Rome, whom 
he had engaged on his side ; assembled a council at 
Alexandria in 430; and hurled twelve anathemas at 
the head of Nestorius. The thunderstricken prelate 
did not sink under this violent shock ; but, seeing 
himself unjustly accused of derogating from the 
majesty of Christ, he retorted the same accusation 
upon his adversary, charged him with the Apolli- 
narian heresy, with confounding the two natures in 


™ See Harduini Concilia. tom, i.; and the Biblioth, Orient. 
Vatican. tom, iii. 
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Christ, and loaded Cyril with as many anathemas  cexr.v. 
as he had received from him. This unhappy contest —*— 


between prelates of the first order, proceeded rather 
from corrupt motives of jealousy and ambition, than 
from a sincere and disinterested zeal for the truth, 
and was the source of unnumbered evils and ca- 
lamities. 


VIII. When the spirits were so exasperated onthe couvcit 


both sides, by reciprocal excommunications and 
polemic writings, that there was no prospect of an 
amicable issue to this unintelligible controversy, 
Theodosius the younger called a council at Ephesus, 
in 431, which was the third general council in the 
annals of the church. In this council Cyril presided, 
though he was the party concerned, and the avowed 
enemy of Nestorius; and he proposed examining and 

eter the matter in debate before John of 
Antioch and the other eastern bishops arrived. Nes- 
torius objected to this proceeding, as irregular and 
unjust; but, his remonstrances being without effect, 
he refused to comply with the summons which called 
him to appear before the council. Cyril, on the other 
hand, pushing on matters with a lawless violence, 
Nestorius was judged without being heard; and, 
daring the absence of a great number of those 
bishops who belonged to the council, he was com- 
pared with the traitor Judas, charged with blasphemy 
against the divine majesty, deprived of his episcopal 
dignity, and sent into exile, where he finished his 
days”. The transactions of this council will appear 





_® Those who desire a more ample account of this council, 
may consult the Variorum Patrum Epistole ad Concilium Ephe- 
sinum pertinentes, published at Louvain in 1682, from some 
Vatican and other manuscripts by Christian Lupus. Nestorius, 
in consequence of the sentence pronounced against him in this 
council, was first banishéd to ‘ra in Arabia, and afterwards 
to Oasis, a solitary place in the deserts of E; pts where he died 
n435. accounts given of his tragical death by Evagrius, 
in his Ecel, Hist. lib. i, cap. vii. and by Theodorus the Reader, 
Hist. lib, ii. p. 565, are entirely fabulous. g¢r Dr. Mos- 
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to the candid and equitable reader in the most un- 
favorable light, as full of low artifice, contrary to all 
the rules of justice, and even destitute of the least 
air of common decency. The doctrine, however, 
that was established in it concerning Christ, was that 
which has been always acknowleged and adopted by 
the majority of Christians, viz. “ That Christ was 
“ one divine person, in whom two natures were most 
“closely and intimately united, but without being 
“ mixed or confounded.” 

IX. Nestorius, among accusations of less moment, 
was charged with dividing the nature of Christ into 
two distinct persons, and with having maintained, 
that the divine nature was superadded to the human 
nature of Jesus, after it was formed, and was no 
more than an auxiliary support to the man Christ, 
through the whole of his life. Nestorius denied this 
charge even to the last, and solemnly professed his 
entire disapprobation of this doctrine®. Nor indeed 
was this opinion ever proposed by him in any of his 
writings: it was only charged upon him hy his 
iniquitous adversaries as a consequence drawn from 
some incautious and ambiguous terms he used, and 

icularly from his refusing to call the Virgin Mary 
the mother of God®. Hence many, and indeed the 
majority of writers, both ancient and modern, after 
a thorough examination of this matter, have posi- 
tively coneluded, that the opinions of Nestorius, and 


heim’s account of the time of Nestorius’ death is perhaps in- 
exact; for it appears that Nestorius was at Oasis, when Socrates 
wrote, that is, in 439. See Socrat. lib. vii. cap. xxxiv. 

© See Garnier’s edition of the works of Marius Mercator, 
fom. ii. p. 286. See also the fragments of some letters from 
Nestorius, which are to be found in the Biblioth. Oriental. 
Vatican. tom. ii. 

ocr P It is remarkable, that Cyril would not hear the explana- 
tions which Nestorius offered to give of his doctrine. The 
latter even offered to grant the title of Mother of God to the 
Virgin Mary, provided that nothing else was thereby meant, 
but that the man born of her was united to the divinity. See 
Socrat. lib, vii. cap. xxxiv. % 
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X. The council of Ephesus, instead of healing these 
divisions, only inflamed them more and more, and 
almost destroyed all hope of restoring concord and 
tranquillity in the church. John of Antioch, and the 
other eastern bishops, for whose arrival Cyril had re- 
fused to wait, met at Ephesus, and pronounced against 
him and Memnon, the bishop of that city, who was 
his creature, as severe a sentence as they had thun- 
dered against Nestorius. Hence arose a new and 
obstinate dissension hetween Cyril and the Orientals, 
with the bishop of Antioch at their head. This 
flame indeed abated in 433, after Cyril had received 
the articles of faith drawn up by John, and abandoned 
certain phrases and expressions, of which the liti- 
gious might make a pernicious use. But the com- 
motions, which arose from this fatal controversy, 
were more durable in the east. Nothing could op- 
pose the progress of Nestorianism in those parts. 
The disciples and friends of the persecuted prelate 
carried his doctrine through all the Oriental pro- 
vinces, and erected every where congregations which 
professed an invincible opposition to the decrees of 
the council of Ephesus. The Persians, among others, 
opposed Cyril in the most vigorous manner, main~ 
tained that Nestorius had been unjustly condemned 
at Ephesus, and charged Cyril with removing that 
distinction which subsists between the two natures 
in Christ. But nothing tended so much to propagate 
with rapidity the doctrine of Nestorius, as its being 
received in the famous school which had for a long 
time flourished at Edessa. For the doctors of this 
renowned academy not only instructed the youth in 
the Nestorian tenets, but translated from the Greek 
into the Syriac language the books of Nestorius; of 
his master Theodorus of Mopsuestia, and the wri-. 


the controversy to his death. His offers of accommodation 
were refused, his explanations were not read, his submission was 
rejected, and he was condemned unheard. 

nee Christ. Aug. Salig, de Eutychianismo ante Eutychem, 
Ps 243. 
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of Diodorus of Tarsus, and spread them cexr, v. 
oughout Assyria and Persia“. = 
all the promoters of the Nestorian cause, Banumas, 
not one to whom it has such weighty } <n" 4 
is as to the famous Barsumas, who was Nestorian 
his place in the school of Edessa, and” 
shop of Nisibis in 435. This zealous pre- 
labored. with incredible assiduity and dexterity, 
the year 440 to 485, to procure, for the Nes- 
ms, a solid and permanent settlement in Persia; 
was vigorously seconded in this undertaking 
s of Ardascira. So remarkable was 
ess which crowned the labors of Barsumas, 
ame extended throughout the east; and 
estorians who still remain in Chaldza, Persia, 
and the adjacent countries, consider him 
l_not without reason, as their parent and 
ahs indefatigable ecclesiastic not only 
ed Firouz, the Persian monarch, to expel 
dominions such Christians as had 
ons of the Greeks, and to admit the Nes- 
their place, but. he even engaged him to 
itter in possession of the principal seat of 
al authority in Persia, the see of Seleucia, 
hic Patriarch, or Catholic of the Nestorians, 
is always filled even down to our time”. The zeal 
m tivity of Barsumas did not end here: he 
aiirgs 
Assemani Biblioth. tom. i. p. $515 tom. iii ii, p. 69, 
d Silber be Seely sole pate gat 
h (in the second tome of his Liturgie Orientales, 
p- 99,) concerning the rise of the Nestorian doctrine in the 
‘inces. See also the Ecclesiastical History of Theo- 
der, book ii, p. 558, 
he bishop of Seleucia was, by the twenty-third canon 
of Nice, honored with peculiar marks of distinc- 
others with the title of Catholic, He was 
power of ordaining archbishops (a privil 
d to ie peel alone), exalted above all t 
honored as a patriarch, und, in the cecumenical 
sixth in rank after the bishop of Jerusalem. 
cilii Niceni Arab, Alphons. isan, lib, iii, 
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-% erected a famous sthool at Nisibis, whence’ i 
— = those Nestorian doctots, who, in this and the 
ing century, spread abroad their tenets 
ypt, Syria, Arabia, India, Tartary, and China’ 
ah XII The Nestorians, before their affairs: 
Nestorins thus happily settled, had been divided among them+ 
sue selves with respect to the method of explaining their 
doctiine. Some maintained, that the manner in. 
Which the two fatures were united in Christ, was 
absolutely unknown; others that the union of the 
divine nature with the man Jesus was only att 
of will, operation, and dignity’. This ension 
however, entirely ceased, When the Nestorians 1 
gathered into one religiotis community, and lived 
tranquillity under their own ecclesiastical governtn 
aiid laws. Their doetrine, as it was  tlien 
whined in several cotincils assetnbled at Sel 
amounts to what follows: “ That in the Saviour 
“the world, there were two persons, or droréotic; OF 
“which one was divine, even the eternal word; % 
“ the other, which was hunian, was the man Jesus; 
“that these two persons had only one aspect *} that 
* the union between the Son, of God and the son’ of 
“man, was formed in the moment of the Virgit 
* conception, and was never to be dissolved; 
“it was not, however, an union of tature 6r of 
“person, but only of will and affection ; that Christ 
“ was, therefore, to be carefully distinguished from 
“God, who dwelt in him as in his temple; an 
“ that Mary was to be called the mother of Chris 
* and not the mother of God.” a nas 


* See, for an ample account of this matter, Assémati Biblioth. 

tom. iii. part ii. p, 7- = 
Leontiug Byzant. sett Nestorian. et Eutychian. p. #1, 

tom. i, Lection. Antiquar. Henr. Canisil.—Jac. Basnage, Pro- 
Jegomen, ad Catisium, tom. i. cap. ii. p. 19. ate 

(@ * This is the only way I know of translating the word 
barsopa, whicl was the term used by Nestorius, and which 

reeks render by the term zpéowrov. The word person would 
have done bettér ii this unintelligible phrase, had it not 
used iinmedintely before in a different sensé from that which 
Nestorius would convey by the obscure term aspect. 
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existence of the human’ nature’ in Christ, and was 
accused of this, by Eusebius of Doryleum, in the 
council that was assembled by Flavianus at Constan= 
tinople, probably in this same year. By a decree of 
this council he was ordered to renounce the above- 
mentioned opinion, which he obstinately refused to 
do, and was, on this account, excommunicated and 
deposed: unwilling, however, to acquiesce in this 
sentence, he appealed to the decision of a general 
council, 

_ XIV. In consequence of this appeal, the emperor 
Theodosius assembled an cecumenical council at 
Ephesus, in 449, at the head of which he placed 
Dioscorus, bishop of Alexandria, the successor of 
Cyril, the faithful imitator of his arrogance and fury, 
and a declared enemy to the bishop of Constantinople. 
Accordingly, by the influence and caballing of this 
turbulent man, matters were carried on in) this 
assembly with the same want of equity and of decency 
that had dishonored a former Ephesian council; and 
characterised the proceedings of Cyril against Nesto- 
rius. Dioscorus, in whose church a doctrine, almost 
the same with that of the Eutychians, was constantly 
taught, confounded matters with such artifice and 
dexterity, that the doctrine of one incarnate nature 
triumphed, and Eutyches was acquitted of the charge 
of error that had been brought against him. Fla- 
vianus, on the other hand, was, by the order of this un- 
righteous council, publicly scourged in the most bar- 
barous manner, and. banished to Epipas, a city of 





Athanasius or not, since many are of opinion, that the book, in 
which it is found, has been falsely attributed to him. See Mich. 
Le Quien, Dissert. ii, in Damascenum ; and Christ. Aug. Salig, de 
Eutychianismo ante Eutychen, p-112. It appears, by what we 

in the Biblioth. Orient., that the Syrians expressed them- 
selves in this manner before Eutyches, without intending there- 
by to broach any new doctrine, but rather without well know 
ing what they said. We are yet in want of a solid and accurate 
history of the Eutychian troubles, notwithstanding the labors of 
the learned Salig upon that subject. 
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had rendered triumphant. Flavianus and his 
Fo ears rige baperpr age bishop of 
Rome, in their interests (for the Roman pontiff was 
linary refuge of the oppressed and conquered 
n this century), but also remonstrated to the 
por that a matter of such an arduous and 
tant nature required, in order to its decision, a 
i ‘omposed out of the church universal. Iueo 
the latter request, and demanded of Theo- 
ral genierel ‘council, which no entreaties could 
de this emperor to grant, Upon his death, 
r, his successor Marcian consented to Leo's 
called, in 451, the council of Chalcedon‘, 
reckoned the fourth general or cecumenical 
‘The legates of Leo, who, in his famous 
eatines pride already ce see the Euty- 
trine, ided in this grand crowded. 
. Dioscorus was condemned, deposed, and 
dinto Paphlagonia; the acts of the council of 
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af by at assembly, yet, before his 
led to Leo; and shania pursued by the 
the Bea in which Eutyches was. con+ 
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Ephesus were annulled; the epistle of Leo: was_ 
—* received as a rule of faith*; Buty ches, who had been 
already sent into banishment, and deprived of his’ 
sacerdotal dignity by the emperor, was now \con-— 
demned, though absent; and the following doctrine, 
which is at this time almost generally received, was 
inculcated upon Christians as an object of faiths viz 
* That in Christ two distinct natures were united) in 


“ fusion.” ot lina tee 


warm cone XVI. The remedy applied hy this council, to, heal 
tests succeed the wounds of a torn and divided church, 


= council 


proved. 
n.Peally worse than the disease; for a great piper 
Oriental and Egyptian doctors, though of various 
characters and different opinions in other respects, 
united in opposing, with the utmost yehemence, the 
council of Chalcedon and the epistle of Leo, which 
that assembly had adopted as a rule of faith, and 
were unanimous in maintaining an unity of nature, 
as well as of person, in Jesus Christ. Hence 
deplorable discords and civil wars, whose fury. 
barbarity were carried to the most excessive and 
incredible lengths. On the death of the emperor 
Marcian, the populace assembled tumultuously in 
Egypt, massacred Proterius, the successor of Dios- 
corus, and substituted in his place Timotheus Llurns, 
who was a zealous defender of the Eutychian doc- 
trine of one incarnate nature in Christ. This latter, 


“indeed, was deposed and banished by the emperor 


lene but, upon his death, was restored by Basilicus 
both to his liberty and episcopal dignity, After she 


aki © ‘This was the letter which Leo had. written to Flavianus, 
peo Anyi te informed by him of what had passed.in the 
onstantinople. In this epistle, Leo approves the 
eanioee of that oom declares the doctrine af Butyches 
heretical and as e are ore “eg a son he of 
perspicuity, ie e of 1 ci ce chu this 
ject; so that this letter was cuesinnd-a esti 
‘of logic and eloquence, and was constantly read, 
the Advent, in the western churches, 
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een. v. Matters so as to form the following hypothesis: 
—*~ «That in the Son of God there was one 


“which, notwithstanding its unity, was double and 
“ compounded.” This notion was not less repu; 

to the decisions of the council of Chalcedon than the 
Eutychian doctrine, and was therefore strongly: 

by those who acknowleged the authority of” 
council '. 7 bs 


Thetroubles. XVIII. Peter, surnamed Fullo, from the trade of 


excited 
Peter the 
Fuller. 


'y a fuller, which he exercised in his monastic state, had 


usurped the see of Antioch, and, after having been 
several times deposed and condemned on account of 
the bitterness of his opposition to the council of Chal- 
cedon, was at last fixed in it, in 482, by the authority 
of the emperor Zeno, and the favor of Acacius; 
bishop of Constantinople‘. This troublesome and 
contentious man excited new discords in the church, 
and seemed ambitious of forming a new sect under 
the name of Theopaschites'; for, to the words, *O 
God most holy,’ &c. in the famous hymn which the 
Greeks called Tris-agium, he ordered the following 
phrase to be added in the eastern churches, * who 
hast suffered for us upon the cross.’ His design in 
this was manifestly to raise a new sect, and also to 
fix more deeply, in the minds of the people, the doc- 
trine of one nature in Christ, to which he was zeal- 
ously attached. His adversaries, and especially Felix 
the Roman pontiff, interpreted this addition to the 
above-mentioned hymn in a quite different manner, 
and charged him with maintaining, that all the three 
persons of the Godhead were crucified; and hence 


the terms person and nature, as also by an invincible ignorance 
of the subject. 

! Assemani Biblioth. Orient, Vat. tom. ii.; and the Disserta- 
tion of the same author, de Monophysitis. 

* Valesii Dissertatio de Pet, Fullone, et de Synodis adversus 
eum collectis, which is added to the third volume of the Scriptor. 
Hist. Ecclesiast, > 

' This word expresses the enormous error of those frantic 
ee who wteaghien that the Godhead suffered in and with 
st. 
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n Christians rejected the addition inserted 
0, which they judged relative to the whole 
while the Orientals used it constantly after 
od, without giving the least offence, because 
ed it to Christ alone™. 

To put an end to this controversy, which 


d state, vena emperor Zeno, by the advice 
bishop of Constantinople, published, in 
he famous Pe Fees a of Union, 
designed to recon ie contendi 
decree repeated and confirmed all That 
nacted in the councils of Nice, Constanti- 


and Eutychians, without making any 
mention of the council of Chalcedon"; for 


us baa persuaded the emperor, that the present 


» assembly. itself; with respect to which, therefore, 
silence was undoubtedly prudent in a pro- 

pone which, instead of reviving, was designed to put 
n end to all iretes: and to reconcile the most jar- 


alias Mongus and Fullo, who filled 

s of Alexandria and Antioch, and headed the 

‘the: Monophysites°, subscribed this Decree of 

which was also approved by Acacius, and by 

all those of the two contending parties who were at 

wi for their candor and moderation. But. 

“om See Norris, Lib. de uno ex Trinitate carne passo, tom. iii, 

i, cap. iii, 782.—Asseman. Biblioth. Orient. Vatican. 
». 518; tom. ii. p. 36, 180, 

g i Hist, Eccles. lib. iii. cap. xiv.—Liberati Breviarium, 


‘This werd expresses the doctrine of those who believed, 
: there was but one nature, and is, in most respects, 
the same with the term eae 
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—*~ who opposed, with vigor, these: 
complained of the Henoticon as injurious to 
and authority of the most holy council of Ch 
Hence arose new contests and new divisions ' 
deplorable than those which the decree was me 
to suppress. yh 


pe XX. A considerable body of the Monophy 


among the 


jutychians, looked upon the conduct of 
Eatyehinns, had, subscribed the decree, as highly been 5 
consequently formed themselves into a new 
under the title of Acephali, i. e. headless, because, 
by the submission of Mongus, they had been deprived 
of their chief. This sect.was afterwards divided 
into three others, who were:called Anthi 
Barsanuphites, and Esaianists; and these’ 
the following century, were the unhappy alae: 
new factions, of which the ancient writers make fre~ 
quent mention’. It is, however, necessary to observe 
here, for the information of those whose nore 4 
interests them in inquiries of this nature, that: F 
subdivisions of the Eutychian sect are notte be 
adopted with too much facility. Some of ‘them 
are entirely fictitious; others are characterised by a 
nominal, and not by a real difference; the division is 
in words, and not in things; while a third sort are 
distinguished, not by their peculiar doctrines, but by 
certain rites and institutions, and matters of a merely’ 
circumstantial nature. Be that as it will, these 
numerous branches of the Eutychian faction did not 
flourish long; they declined gradually in the follow= 
ing century; and the influence and authority of the 


ee Facund. Hermian. Defens, trium Capitulor. lib, xii. 


iv 

sabre Hist. Eccles, lib, iii. ¢ ) xiii —Leontius Byzant, de 

Sectis, tom. i. Lection Antiq. Canisii, p. 537—Timoth, in 
Caen Monument. Ecclesia: Grieces, tom. iii. p. 409, 

‘These sects are enumerated by Basnage, in his Prolegoand 

ii Lection. Antiq. cap. iii. sod by.-Asvomany'in his Dienene 

tatio i Monona i 


teand »)) DIVISIONS AND HERESIES, 78 
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evry. lence, until the following century, when the obstinacy 
—=— and perseverance of the Latins triumphed over the 


‘The doc- 
trines of 


opposition of the oriental Christians, and u 
about an agreement, in consequence of which, the 
names of Acacius and Fullo were erased from the 
diptychs, or sacred registers, and thus branded with 
perpetual infamy *. nae 

XXII. These deplorable dissensions and contests 
had, for their object, a matter of the smallest import- 


Eutyches 
andthe Mo-ance. Eutyches was generally supposed to have 
Sayinaad maintained, “That the divine nature of Christ had 


absorbed the human, and that, consequently, in him 
“there was but one nature, namely, the divine ;” but 
the truth of this supposition is destitute of sufficient 
evidence. However that may have been, this opinion, 
and also Eutyches, its pretended author, were rejected 


- and condemned by those who opposed the council of 


Chalcedon, and principally indeed by Xenaias and 
Fullo, who are, therefore, improperly called Euty- 
hians, and belong rather to the class of the Mono- 
physites. They, who assumed this latter title, held, 
“That the divine and human nature of Christ were 
so united, as to form only one nature, yet without 
“any change, confusion, or mixture, of the two 
* natures :” and that this caution might be carefully 
observed, and their meaning be well understood, they 
et expressed themselves thus: - In Christ 
“ there is one nature; but that nature is two-fold and 
“ compounded”.” They disowned all relation and 
attachment to Eutyches; but regarded, with the 
highest veneration, Dioscorus, Barsumas, Xenaias and 
Fullo, as the pillars of their sect; and rejected, not 


+ Hen. Valesius, Dissert. de Synodis Roman, in quibus dam- 
natus est Acacius, ad calcem, tom. iii. Scriptor, Eccles. . 179. 
—Basnage, Histoire de I'Eglise, tom. i. p. 301, 380, $81— 
Bayle’s Dictionary—David Blondel, de la Primauté dans ’Eglise, 
p- 279.—Acta Sanctorum, tom. iii, Februar. p. 502. 

™ See the passages drawn from the writings of the Monoph: 
sites by the most learned, and, frequenth , impartial Asseman, 
his Biblioth, Orient. Vatic. tom. iii, p. 25, 26, 29, &c. 


C "The opinion of the Monoph 
re judge of it by the terms in which it, is. 


ena: sees iosslinnrERIE Ht, 






* between ne erat i 
0 merely a dispute about words, 


tury, and its pestilential effects ex- 
ves through the following ages. The 


were Pelagius and Ceelestius, both. 


former a Briton, and the latter a native. 
They lived at Rome in the greatest 
and were universally esteemed for their 
ry piety and virtue *. These monks looked. 


tile, pereearpenitasion, of ‘Abplpbaraiics, in the Bib- 
tom, ii. p. i 


ri Pas can be advanced with respect to 
soe w ra some say was Scotland, 


% ly. We Henarws however, that he was 
“an illustrious family; and. that, after. havin, 
If to the study of the ww for some time, he retire 
snipe the monastic life, See Gennad. 


, who never once tho 

* paps gobs rian ia 
‘accused luttony an ae 
Thad’ heard se though he had admined 
lis exemplary virtue. Augustin, more candid 
3 impartial ‘testimony to the truth; and, even 
this heretic, acknowleges that he had 


Acnew controversy arose in. the. church ThePeagian 
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dixie upon the doetrines, whieh were common ] 


 couicerning the original corruption of hut t 
“and the necessity of divine grace to enlight 
“understanding, and purify the heart, as” * 
 dicial to the’ progress of holiness and virtue, 
“tending to lull mankind in snanata a 
“fatal secutity. They maintained, that these 
« trines were as false as they were pernicious; 41 
“ the sitis of our first parents were imputed to 
“alone, and not to their posterity; that we 
“no corruption from their fall, but ate born as 
“and ungpotted as Adam camé out of the 
“ hand of his Creator; that mankind, f 
“¢apable of repentavce and amendment, 
“« detiriig at the highest degrees of piety and virtue 
«by thé wse of their natural faculties it Sa 
# that, indeed, external grace is necessary to € 
« their endeavours, but that they have no need of the 
“internal succours of the divifie Spirit” — 
notions, and others intimately connected with 4 
were propagated at Rome, though in a private’ 
ner, by the two monks already ment pect.) 
retiring from that city, in 410, upon the r 
the Goths, wert first into Sicily; and afterwards into 
Africa, where they published theit doctrine With 
greater freedom. From Africa Pelagius passed into 
Palestine, while Coelestius remained at C: wit! 
a view to preferment, desiring to be admitted amon; 
the presbyters of that city. But the discovery 
opinions having blasted his hopes, and his errors being 
condemned in a council holden at Carthage; in <5 
he departed from that city, and went into the ¢ as 
made great progress in virtue and piety, that Nis life Was caste 
iad fiw watery were blameless ; if this, indeed, is tat 7 
aie “ The doctrines that were more inimediately com 

aby iain ptinciples of Pelagitis, were, that in! 
Was hot a s en of seal of the remission of sins, but a 

A to the kingdoii of heaven, which was only on 

pure in heart; that good works were metitorions, | ie 
Pog gis salvation; —with many others too tedious t6 
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curve The new pontiff, gained over by the ambiguous 


and seemingly orthodox confession of faith, that 


Ccelestius, who was now at Rome, had artfully drawn 


up, and also by the letters and protestations of Pela- 
gius, pronounced in favor of these monks, declared 
them sound in the faith, and unjustly persecuted by 
their adversaries. The African bishops, with Augustin 
at their head, little affected with this declaration, con- 
tinued obstinately to maintain the judgement they 
had pronounced in this matter, and to strengthen it 
by their exhortations, their letters, and their writings. 
Zosimus yielded to the perseverance of the Africans, 
changed his mind, and condemned, with the utmost 
severity, Pelagius and Celestius, whom he had 
honored with his approbation, and covered with, his. 
protection. This was followed by a train of evils, 
which pursued these two monks without interruption. 
"They were condemned by the same Ephesian council 
which had launched its thunder at the head of Nes- 


torius; in short, the Gauls, Britons, and Africans, 


by their councils, and the emperors, by their edicts 
and penal laws, demolished this sect in its infancy, 
and suppressed it entirely before it had acquired any 
tolerable degree of vigor or consistence °. 


The predes- XXV. The unhappy disputes about the opinions 


tinarians. 


of Pelagius occasioned, as usually happens, other 
controversies equally prejudicial to the peace of the 
church, and the interests of true Christianity. In the 
course of this dispute, Augustin had delivered his 


to observe, that these monks were condemned anew, in 4.16, by 
the African bishops assembled at Carthage, and those of Numidia 
assembled at Milevum; upon which they appealed to Rome. 

* See the Historia Pelagiana of Ger, J. Vossius, lib. i. cap.lv. 
p: 180; as also the learned observations that have been made 
upon this controversy, in the Bibliotheque Italique, tom. v. p.74. 

2 writers on both sides are mentioned by Jo. Franc, Buddeus, 
in his Isagoge ad Theologiam, tom. ii. 1071. ‘The learned Wall, 
in his History of Infant Baptism, vol. i. chap. xix. has given a 
a. an o ant ae a the Pelagian controversy ; an 
account which, though imperfect in several respect 
with solid and useful erudition. rss, OE 





future conditions of men, without being 

stent with himself, or intelligible to 

e certain monks of Adrumetum, and 

led into a notion, “ That God not only 

nated the wicked to eternal punishment, 
to the guilt and transgression for which 
punished; and that thus both the good’ 
actions of all men were determined from 

by a divine decree, and fixed by an invin- 
ity.” Those who embraced this opinion, 
 Predestinarians. Augustin used his 
fluence and authority to prevent the spread- 
doctrine, and explained his true sentiments 
perspicuity, that it might not be attributed 

_ His efforts were seconded by the councils of 
Lyons, in which the doctrine in question 

ly rejected and condemned‘. But we must 
observing, that the existence of this Predes- 
sect has been denied by many learned men, 
xed upon as an invention of the Semi-Pela- 
d to decry the followers of Augustin, 

ting to them unjustly this dangerous and 


. Sirmondi Historia Preedestinatiana, tom. iv. op. 
Histoire de Li te tom. ivr. xii, Cap. lie 

us, Dogmat. Theol. tom. vi. p. 168, 174, &c, 

b. Mauguini Fabula Preedestinatiana which 
to the second tome of his learned work, entitled, 


Regiensem, | Lection. 
p. $15, $48, Granet yee the life of 
that Sirmond had solicited Launoy to write 
who denied the existence of the predestina- 
but that the former, having examined the matter with 
m, adopted the sentiment of Mibopains The 
Rppsateaite Bits tones pepe chen alone 
to ttle more, a ite 
wr It may be very true, that, about this time, 
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XXXVI. Anew and different modification was 


senrren. #0 the doctrine of Augustin by the monk Cassian, 


inns. 


who came from the east into France, and erected a 
near Marseilles. Nor was he the only 

one who attempted to fix upon a certain tem 
between the errors of Pelagius and the opinions: 
African oracle; several persons embarked in this 
undertaking about the year 430, and hence arose a@ 
new sect, Setapieastnieh neeclecerae 
adversaries, Semi-Pelagians. 

‘The opinions of thissect have been Toler 
i its enemies, upon several occasions; such is usu- 

ally the fate of all parties in religious controversies. 
‘Their doctrine, as it has been generally explained by 
the learned, amounted to this: “ That inward , a 
“venting grace was not necessary to form in 
“soul the beginnings of true repentance and amend- 
“ment; that every one was capable of producing 
“ these by the mere power of his natural faculties, as 
«also of exercising faith in Christ, and forming the 
“ purposes of a holy and sincere obedience.” But 
they acknowleged, at the same time, ‘“ That none 
“could persevere or advance in that holy and vir~ 
“tuous course which they had the power of begin- 
“ ning, without the perpetual support and the, er 
ful assistance of the divine grace.” The di 
of Augustin, in Gaul, attacked the semis Pelaglans 


or even from the time of St, Paul, certain pen rere 
Lestrange inions here mentioned ; there. is no 
pen at the ogee of these oncian ever formed themselvs 
to asect. See Basnage, tom, . nt 

or " The Joaling principles of the Semi- i-Pelagians were the 
five following: 1, That God did not dispense his grace to one, 
more than another, jin consequence of frecieaitantany ie, as 
eternal and absolute decree, but was willing to save all men, if 
they complied with the terms of his Gospel; & that Christ died 
for all men; $. that the grace purchased by Christ, and 
sary to salvation, was offered to all mon; 4. that man, before 
received grace, was capable of faith and holy desires ; 5, that 
man, born free, was consequentl: thi capable of pelating the influx 
ences of gracey or complying vei its Seer pom a ¥ 
tom. is lives nit: ots 







‘utmost vehemence, without being able to 
nied th capaci of the genealey 
fas $0 3 ‘to the i the 

‘80 conformable to the way of thinking that 
ed among the monastic orders, and so well 
“among the gravest and most learned Grecian 
ovs, that neither the zeal nor industry of its adver- 

-eould stop its rapid and extensive progress. 

to its other advantages, that neither Augustin, 
oA lowers, had ventured to condemn it in all 
5 1 IT ea dba a a 
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“This was the commencement of those Variouscon- 
‘contests, those subtile and perplexing dis-tereni: 


ning grace, or the nature and graces 


it divine power, which is essentially required in 
to salvation, that rent the church into the most 
divisions through the whole course of the 
age, and which, to the deep sorrow and 
every true and generous Christian, have 
ntinued to the present time. The doctrine of 
who was of opinion, that, in the work of 
n and sanctification, all was to be attributed 

e energy, and nothing to human agency, 

followers in all ages of the church, eae 
ples have never agreed entirely about the 
of explaining what he taught on that head". 
lowers of Cassian were, however, much more 
















e, tom. i. livr. xii—Hist, Literaire de la France, 
. 9.—Vossii Histor. Pelagiana, lib. v. p. 538.— 
Cer the fictitious name of Ireneeus Veronensis), 
lagiang, tom, xxix.—Opuscul. Scientif. Angeli 


of St. Augustin, in behalf of their opposite 


1 respect to predestination and grace. This knotty 
severely exercised the pretended infallibility of the 
it to the laughter of the wise upon many 
the famous bull Daigenties set Clement XI. 
n to several of the most celebrated Roman pon- 
are we to believe? 4 
G 
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numerous; and his doctrine, though variously ex- 
plained, was received in the greatest part of the 
monastic schools in Gaul, whence it spread itself 
through other parts of Europe. As to the Greeks, 
and other Eastern Christians, they had embraced 
the Semi-Pelagian doctrine before Cassian, and still 
adhere firmly to it. The generality of Christians 
looked upon the opinions of Pelagius as daring and 
presumptuous ; and even to those who adopted them 
in-secret, they appeared too free and too far removed 
from the notions commonly received, to render the 
public profession of them adviseable and prudent. 
Certain, however, it is, that in all ages of the church 
there have been several persons, who, in conformity 
with the doctrine attributed to this heretic, have 
believed mankind endowed with a natural power of 
paying to the divine laws a perfect obedience. 


THE 
SIXTH CENTURY. 


PART I. 
THE EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 
CHAPTER I. 


Concerning the prosperous Events which happened to the Church 
during this Century. 


I. THE zeal of the bishops of Constantinople, onre tt 
seconded by the protection and influence of the,” 
Grecian emperors, increased the number of Chrris- grew ofthe 
tians in the east, and contributed to the conversion ieee 
of some barbarous nations; of those, particularly, est 
who lived upon the borders of the Euxine sea, as . 
appears from the most authentic records of Grecian 
history. Among these nations were the Abasgi, who 
inhabited the country lying between the coast of the 
Euxine and mount. Caucasus, and who embraced 
Christianity under the reign of Justinian*; the 
Heruli, who dwelt beyond the Danube, and who 
were converted in the same reign; as also the 
Alans, Lazi, and Zani, with other uncivilised people, 
whose situation, at this time, is only known by 
vague and imperfect conjectures. ‘These conversions, 
indeed, however pompously they may sound, were 
extremely superficial and imperfect, as we learn from 
the most credible accounts that have been given of 
them. All that was required of these darkened 


* Procopius, de Bello Gothico, lib, iv. cap. iii —Le Quien, 
Oriens Christianus, tom. i. p. 1351. 


> Procopius, lib, ii. cap. xiv. _ ee E & 
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cxvr. yz, Nations amounted to an oral profession of their 
—— in Christ, to their abstaining from sacrifices to the 


and their committing to memory certain forms 
Sas Moo while little sd was taken to enrich their 
minds with pious sentiments, or to cultivate in 
their hearts virtuous affections; so that, even after 
their conversion to Christianity, they retained their 
primitive ferocity and savage manners, and continued 
to distinguish themselves by horrid acts of bf 
and rapine, and the practice of all kinds of wicke 
ness. In the greatest part of the Grecian int 
and even in the capital of the eastern empire, there 
were still multitudes who preserved a secret attach- 
ment to the pagan religion. Of these, however, vast 
numbers were brought over to Christianity under the 
reign of Justin, by the ministerial labors of John, 
bishop of Asia ®. - 


Inthe west. II. In the western parts, Remigius, or | 


bishop of Rheims, who is commonly called the 
Apostle of the Gauls, signalised his zeal in the con+ 
version of those who still adhered to the aneie 
superstitions“; and his success was considerable, par+ 
ticularly after that auspicious period when Clovis; 
king of the Franks, embraced the Gospel. mot) 
In Britain, several circumstances concurred to 
favor the propagation of Christianity. Ethelbert, 
king of Kent, the most considerable of the Anglo- 
Saxon princes, among whom that island was at this 


= 


time divided, married Bertha, daughter of Cherebert, ~ 


king of Paris, toward the conclusion of this century 
This princess, partly by her own influence, and partly. 
by the pious efforts of the clergy who followed her 
into Britain, gradually formed, in the mind of Ethel- 
bert, an inclination to the Christian religion. While 
the king was in this favorable disposition, Gregory. 
the Great, in 596, sent over forty Benedictine monks, 
with Augustin at their head‘, in order to bring to 


© Asseman. Biblioth. Orient. Vatie. tom. ii. p. 85. 
“ Histoire Literaire de la France, toms'iil. p. 155. erg 
#% © This British apostle wus prior of the Benedictine 
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f them by the writers of this and the succeed- 
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II. A vast multitude of Jews, converted to Chris- 
tianity in several places, were added to the church 
during the course of this century. Many of that race, 
particularly the inhabitants of Borium in Libya, were 
brought over to the truth by the persuasion and 
influence of the emperor Justinian*, In the west, 
the zeal and authority of the Gallic and Spanish 
monarchs, the efforts of Gregory the Great, and the 
labors of Avitus, bishop of Vienne, engaged numbers 
to receive the Gospel. It must, however, be acknow- 
leged, that, of these conversions, the greatest part 
arose from the liberality of Christian princes, or the 
fear of punishment, rather than from the force of _ 
argument or the love of truth. In Gaul, the Jews 
were compelled by Childeric to receive the ordinance 
of baptism; and the same despotic mode of conver- 
sion was practised in Spain!, This method, however, 
was entirely disapproved by Gregory the Great, who, 
though extremely severe upon the heretics, would 
suffer no violence to be offered to the Jews™. - 


Twemircles IV, If credit is to be given to the writers of this 


of this cen- 


tary, 


century, the conversion of these uncivilised nations 
to Christianity was principally effected by the pro- 
digies and miracles which the heralds of the Gospel 
were enabled to work in its behalf, But the conduct 
of the converted nations is sufficient to invalidate 
the force of these testimonies; for certainly, if such 
miracles had been wrought among them, their lives 
would have been more suitable to their profession, - 
aud their attachment and obedience to the doctrines 
and laws of the Gospel more stedfast and exemplary 


Great, in his Epist. lib. xi. Ixxvi. where we find him itting 
them to sacrifice to the saints, on their respective holidays, the 
victims which they had formerly offered to the gods. See also 
Wilkins’ Concilia Magne Britannie, tom. i. 

© Procopius, de /Edifieiis Justiniani, lib. vi. cap, ii, 

‘ Greg. Turon. Histor. Francor. lib. vi. cap. xvii.—Launoius, 
de veteri More baptizandi Judmos et Infideles, cap. i. p. 700, 
704, tom. ii. part ii, op. 

™ See his pes, particularly those which he wrote to Vigi- 
lius of Arles, Theodore of Marseilles, and Peter of Terracina, 
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p= os rico Besides (as we have cert vt. 
Iready had occasion to observe), in abandoning their —*~ 


tl 
ancient superstitions, the greatest part of them were 
more influenced by the example bar authority of 
their princes, than by force of argument, or the 
power of a rational conviction; and, indeed, if we 
consider the wretched manner in which many of the 
rst Christian missionaries performed the solemn task 
ey had undertaken, we shall perceive that they 
wanted not many arguments to enforce the doctrines 
they taught, and the discipline they recommended ; 
for they required nothing of these barbarous people 
that was difficult to be performed, or that laid any 
remarkable restraint upon their appetites and passions, 
The principal injunctions they imposed upon these 
r oselytes were, that they should get by heart 
certain summaries of doctrine, and pay to the images 
of Christ and the saints the same religious services 
which they had formerly: offered to the statues of the 
ods. Nor were they at all delicate or scrupulous in 
hoosing the means of establishing their credit; for 
they deemed it lawful, and even meritorious, to 
deceive an ignorant and inattentive multitude, by 
representing, as prodigies, things that were merely 
" if we learn from the most authentic records 
times. 
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I. THoven the abjuration of Paganism was, by some re- 
the imperial laws, made a necessary step to prefer- oe 
ment, and to the exercising of all public offices, yet are to te 


ity of manners, persisted in their adherence to 
ancient superstition. Tribonian, the famous 
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compiler of the Roman law, is thought, by some, to 
have been among the number of those who continued 
in their prejudices against the Christian religion; and 
such also, in the opinion of many, was the case of 
Procopius, the celebrated historian. It is at least 
certain, that Agathias, who was an eminent lawyer 
at Smyrna, and who had also acquired a considerable 
reputation as an historical writer, persevered ingis 
attachment to the pagan worship. ‘These illustrious 
tiles were exempted from the severities which 
were frequently employed to engage the lower orders 
to abandon the service of the gods. The rigor of the 
laws, a8 it usually happens in human life, fell only 
upon those who had neither rank, fortune, nor court+ 
favor, to ward off their execution, uve 
Il, Surprised as we may be at the protection 
granted to the persons now mentioned, at a time 
when the Gospel was, in many instances, propagated 
by unchristian methods, it will appear still more 
astonishing, that the Platonic philosophers, whose 
opposition to Christianity was universally known, 
should be permitted, in Greece and Egypt, to teach 
publicly the tenets of their sect, which were abso- 
lutely incompatible with the doctrines of the Gos 
These doctors indeed affected (generally 5; 
a high degree of moderation and prudence, and, { 
the most part, modified their expressions in such a 
manner, as to give to the pagan system an evange- 
lical aspect, extremely adapted to deceive the un- 
wary, as the examples of Chalcidius", and Alexander 


&& * The religion of Chalcidius has been much disputed 
among the iearaede Cave seems inclined to rank him among 
the Christian writers, though he expresses some uncertainty 
about the matter. Huet, G. J. Vossius, Fabricius, and Beau. 
sobre, decide with greater assurance that Chalcidius was a 
Christian, Some Jearned men have maintained, on the con- 
trary, that many things in the writings of this sage entitle hin 
to a place among the pagan philosophers, Our learned at 

in his notes to his Latin translation of Cudworth’s Intellectual 
System, and in a Dissertation ‘ de turbata per recentiores Plato- 
tleos Ecclesia,’ lays down an Aypouee which holds the middle 
‘way between these extremes, He is of opinion that Chalcidius 


tiation, whieh M. i be denies him 
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of the Gospel; and the Epicheiremata of Proclus, 
written expressly against the disciples of Jesus, were 
universally read, and were, on that account, accu- 
rately refuted by Philoponus’. All this shews, that 
many of the magistrates, who were witnesses of | 
calumnious attempts, were not so much Christians 
in reality, as in appearance; otherwise they would 
not have permitted the slanders of these licentious 
revilers to pass without correction or restraint. 

ILI. Notwithstanding the extensive progress of the 
Gospel, the Christians, even in this century, suffered 
grievously, in several countries, from thesavagecruelty 
and bitterness of their enemies. The Anglé-Saxons, 
who were masters of the greater part of Britain, 
involved a multitude of its ancient inhabitants, who 
professed Christianity, in the deepest distresses, and 
tormented them with all that variety of suffering, 
which the injurious and malignant spirit of persecu- 
tion could invent’. The Huns, in their irruptions 
into Thrace, Greece, and the other provinces, durin; 
the reign of Justinian, treated the Christians wi 
great barbarity; not so much, perhaps, from an 
aversion to Christianity, as from a spirit of hatred 
against the Greeks, and a desire of overturning and 
destroying their empire. The face of affairs was 
totally changed in Italy, about the middle of this 
century, by a grand revolution which happened in 
the reign of Justinian I. This emperor, by the arms 
of Narses, overturned the kingdom of the Ostrogoths, 
which had subsisted ninety years; and subdued all 
Italy. The political state, however, which this revo- 
lution introduced, was not of a very long duration; 
for the Lombards, a fierce and warlike people, headed 
by Alboinus their king, and joined by several other 
German nations, issued from Pannonia, in 568, 
under the reign of Justin; invaded Italy; and, 
having made themselves masters of the w! 

" See J. A. Fabricii Bibliotheca Greca, vol. iii. p, 522. 


* Usher's Chronological Index to his Antiquit, Eccles. 
Britann, ad annum 508, 
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country, except Rome and Ravenna, erected a new cxxt vw 
kingdom 


at Ticinum. Under these new tyrants, 
who, to the natural ferocity of their characters, added 
an aversion to the religion of Jesus, the Christians, 
in the beginning, endured calamities of every kind, 
But the fury of these savage usurpers gradually sub- 
sided; and their mahners contracted, from time to 
time, a milder character. Autharis, the third monarch 
of the Lombards, embraced Christianity, as it was 
professed by the Arians, in 587; but his successor 
Agilulf, who married his widow Theudelinda, was 
persuaded by that princess to abandon Arianism, and 
to tenets of the Nicene catholics *. 

‘The calamities of the Christians, in all other coun- 
tries, were light and inconsiderable in comparison of 
those which they suffered in Persia under Chosroes, 
the inhuman monarch of that nation. This monster 
of impiety aimed his audacious and desperate efforts 
against Heayen itself; for he publicly declared, that 
he would make war not only upon Justinian, but 
also upon the God of the Christians; and, in conse- 

of this blasphemous menace, he vented his 
rage against the followers of Jesus in the most bar- 
barous manner, and put multitudes of them to the 
most cruel and ignominious deaths ‘. 


_ * Paul. Diacon, de Gestis Longobardorum, lib. ii. cap. ii. 
xxvii—Muratorii Antiq, Italie, tom. i. ii—Giannone, Historia 
di Ne tom, i. 

bs ius, de Bello Persico, lib. ii, cap. xxvis 
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THE INTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 
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a 
CHAPTER I. vad 
Concerning the State of Letters and Philosophy during this 


Century. “4 
t 
ext. vz I, THE incursions of the barbarous nations into 
‘Thesnwor HHE greatest part of the western provinces, were 
Jetters in the extremely prejudicial to the interests of learning and 
_— philosophy, as must be known to all who have any 
acquaintance with the history of these unhappy tim 
During these tumultuous scenes of desolation aud 
horror, the liberal arts and sciences would have 
totally extinguished, had they not found a place | 
refuge, such as it was, among the bishops, and 
Monastic orders. Here they assembled their scattered 
remains, and received a degree of culture pis just 
served to keep them from perishing. Those chi 
which were distinguished by the appellation of 
cathedrals, had schools erected under their jurisdic. 
tion, in which the bishop, or a certain person ap- 
pointed by him, instructed the youth in the seven 
liberal arts, as a preparatory introduction to thé study 
of the Scriptures*. Persons of both sexes, who had 
devoted themselves to the monastic life, were obliged, 
by the founders of their respective orders, to employ 
daily a certain portion of their time in reading the 
ancient doctors of the church, whose writings were 
looked upon as the rich repertories of celestial wis- 
dom, in which all the treasures of theology were 


* Fleury, Discours sur I'Histoire Eccles.—Histoire Liter, dela 
France, tom, iiii—Herm, Conringii Antiq. Academicee. 
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e, who were generally such monks as, 
a of constitution, or other bodily in- 
‘were rendered incapable of more severe 

- ‘To these establishments we owe the 


greater part. of the monasteries, in 
ohare ape apart for the monastic 
v meenstes by the abbot, or some: of this 


did not produce such happy effects as 
been expected from them. Fon, not coas ad 
indolence of certain abbots and bishops; 
d entirely | the duties of their stations, 
he bitter Saas which others. discovered 
peat learning and yom oa 
as pernicious to the progress 
sen of the illiberal irene 


Christian simplicity *; even those 
d themselves to the study and ion 


Mises ‘i, Benedict. a 46. 
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their quality and their number‘. Greek literature 
was almost every where neglected; and those who, 
by profession, had devoted themselves to the culture 
of Latin erudition, spent their time and labor in 
grammatical subtilties and quibbles, as the pedantic 
examples of Isidorus and Cassiodorus abundantly 
shew. Eloquence was degraded into a rhetorical 
bombast, a noisy kind of declamation which was 
composed of motley and frigid’ allegories and bar- 
barous terms, as may even appear from several parts 
of the writings of those superior geniuses who sur- 
passed their contemporaries in precision and elegance, 
such as Boethius, Cassiodorus, Ennodius, and others. 
As to the other liberal arts, they shared the common 
calamity; and, from the mode in which they were 
now cultivated, they had nothing very liberal or 
elegant in their appearance, consisting entirely ofa few 
dry rules, which, instead of a complete and finished 
system, produced only a ghastly and lifeless skeleton. 

Ill. The state of philosophy was still more de- 


. plorable than that of literature; for it was entirely 


banished from those seminaries which were under 
the inspection and government of the ecclesiastical 
order. The greatest part of these zealots looked 
upon the study of philosophy, not only as useless, 
but even pernicious to those who had dedicated them- 
selves to the service of religion. ‘The most eminent, 
indeed almost the only Latin philosopher of this age, 
was the celebrated Boethius, privy counsellor to 
Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths. This illustrious 
senator had embraced the Platonic philosophy *, and 
approved also, as was usual among the modern 
Platonists, the doctrine of Aristotle, and illustrated 


‘ See M. Aur, Cassiodori Liber de septem Disciplinis, which 
is extant among his works, 

£ This will appear evident to such as, with a com 
knowlege of ode Platonism, read attentively the books of 
Boethius, de Consolatione, &c. See also, on this subject, Renat. 
Vallin. p. 10, 50, Holstenius in Vit. Porphyrii, and Mascov. 
Histor. Germanor. tom, ii, 


= 


7 and) it was undoubtedly inicons teen +. 
st a and zeal with which he ex- —*— 
or een the Aristotelian philosophy, 
that it rose now among the Latins to a higher eae 
of credit than it had before enjoyed. 
© AW, ‘The state ofthe ier ats, among the Greeks; 7 state 
much more flourishing: thar sng ihe 
1 which te have left them among. the Latins : Srl 
emperors raised and nourished a spirit of 
lation, by the noble rewards and the 
‘honors which they attached to the mea 
various branches of learning. | It is, 
“certain, that, notwithstanding these en- 
ts, the sciences were cultivated with less 
| men of learning and genius, were) less 
ous than in the preceding century. In the 
ig of this, the modern Platonists yet’ main- 
heir credit, and their philosophy was in vogue. 
‘xandrian and Athenian schools flourished 
he direction of Damascius, Isidorus, Simplicius, 
mius, Hermias, Priscianus, and others, who were 
the highest summit of literary glory. But 
he emperor Justinian, by a- particular edlict, 
d the teaching of philosophy ‘at. Athens’, 
:t, no doubt, was leveled at the modern 
ready mentioned), and when his resent- 
to flame out against. those who. refused 
the pagan worship, all these celebrated 
took: refuge among the Persians, who 
it. time the enemies of Rome‘, ‘They, 
returned from their voluntary exile, when 
zace was concluded between the Persians - 
Pgtoreye oltes 


ie bendon. tom. ii, libs vi. and, Herm. Con- 
‘Urbis Romre et Constantino. in a Disserta- 
his Antiquitates Academicx. 
Malala,- Historia Chronica, part ii. p. 187, edit. 
nher testimony concerning this matter is cited from 
published, by Nic, Alemannus, 
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po te mat bat pu never recover 
their former credit, and they ually disappeared 
from the public schools and seminaries, which ceased; 
at length, to be under their direction. oy els 
Thus expired that famous sect, which was dis- 
tinguished by the title of the Modern or Later Pla- 
tonic; and which, for a series of ages, had produced 
such divisions and tumults in the Christian chureh; 
and been, in other , prejudicial to the interests 
and progress of the Gospel, It was sueceeded by the 
Aristotelian philosophy, which arose impereeptib 
out of its obscurity, and was placed in an advan 
tageous light by the illustrations of the learned, but 
especially and principally by the celebrated coms 
mehtaries of Philoponus; and, indeed, the knowlege 
of this philosophy was necessary for the Greeks, 
since it was from the depths of this peri; 
wisdom, that the Monophysites and Nestorians drew 
the subtilties with which they endeavoured to over- 
whelm the abettors of the Ephesian and Chalcedonian 
councils. feof 
''V. The Nestorians and Monophysites; who lived 
in the east, equally turned ‘their eyes toward Ati- 
stotle, and, in order to train their respective followers 
to the field of controversy, and arm them with the 
subtilties of a contentious logic, translated'the prin- 
cipal books of that deep philosopher into their native 
languages. Sergius, a Monophysite and’ philosopher, 
translated the books of Aristotle into Syriac™ 
Uranius, a Syrian, ted the doctrines of this 
ee in Persia, and disposed in thei? favor 
the monarch of that tation, who became 
a zealous abettor of the peripatetic system". ‘The 


1 See Wesselingii Observat. Var. lib. i. cap, xviii, 6 

™ See the Histor. Dynastiarum, by Abulpharajiusy published 
by Dr. Pocock, p94, 1 4 G0 

™ See Agathias, de Rebus Justiniahi, lib. fi. pe aae “That 
Uranius made use of the Aristotelian philosophy m the Euty- 
chian controversy, is evident from this circumstance; that 


Agathias represents him disputing conceming the piassi 
ieee tee am meen blac a 


aud Ministers ofl Charchi 
wn, ie Wk Al Urea. aad 
form 
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.cemvi, in point of dignity, no way inferior to that of Rome. 
“—*— The Roman pontiffs beheld, with impatience, these 


lordly pretensions, and warmly asserted the pre- 
eminence of their church, and its superiority over 
that of Constantinople. Gregory the Great distin- 
guished himself in this violent contest; and the 
following event furnished him with an opportunity 
of exerting his zeal. In 588, John, bishop of Con- 
stantinople, surnamed the Faster, on account of his 
extraordinary abstinence, and austerity, assembled 
acouncil, by his own authority, to inquire into an 
accusation, brought against Peter, patriarch of 
‘Antioch; and, on this occasion, assumed the title of 
ecumenical or universal bishop '. Now, 

this title had been formerly enjoyed by the bishops 
of Constantinople, and was.also susceptible of an in- 
terpretation that might have prevented its giving 
umbrage or offence to any *, yet Gregory suspected, 
both from the time and the occasion of John’s renew- 
ing his claim to it, that he was aiming at a s 
macy over all the Christian churches; and therefore 
he opposed his claim in the most vigorous manner, 
in letters to that purpose, addressed to the emperor, 
and to such persons as he judged proper to second 
his opposition, But all his efforts were without 
effect; and the bishops of Constantinople continued 
to assume the title in question, though not in the 
sense in which it had alarmed the pope *. 


{ir " We cannot avoid taking notice of some mistakes which 
have slipped from the pen of Dr. Mosheim in his narration of 
this event. First, the council here mentioned was holden under 
the pontificate of Pelagius II. and not of Gregory the Great, 
who was not chosen bishop of Rome before the year 590. 
Secondly, the person accused before this council was not Peter, 
but Gregory, bishop of Antioch, Thirdly, it does not appear 
‘that the council was summoned by John of Constantinople, but 

the emperor Mauricius, to whom Gregory had appealed from 
the governor of the east, before whom he was first accused. 

«cr * The title of universal bishop, which had been given by 
Leo and Justinian to the patriarch of Constantinople, was not 
attended with any accession of power. 

' Gregor. Magni Epist. lib. iv. v, vii, All the passages in 
























5s sat with vehemence the bishop 


succeeded in the west; while, 
st his arrogant pretensions 
arcels r respected by any but those who were 

paeith the “ry of lion to make ed 


is and extravagant flatterer of Symmachus, 
a prelate of ambiguous fame. This pa- 
» panegyrist, among other impertinent asser- 

tained wt the pontiff was constituted 

of God, which he filled as the 
nt of the Most High”. On the other hand, 
it certain, from a variety of the most authentic 


neral were far from being disposed. to bear with 
the yoke of servitude, which the popes were — 
upon the Christian church". The Gothic 
set bounds to the power of those arrogant 
in Italy, permitted none to be raised to the 





that relate to this famous contest, have been ex- 

rites bee in his Assertio in Privileg. 

». 266. See also ied, 

HB a fli Dissertatio de Titulo 
“25 Helvetica, tom. iv, p-99. : 

jogeticum pro Synodo, in the xvth volume of 

Patrum. cr One would think that this 

never read the 4th verse of the 2d chapter 

ad Epistle to the ‘Thessalonians, where the Anti- 

of sin, is described in the very terms in which he 

ith ator of the pontiff Symmachus. 

2 r truth of this seat) with respect to 

d ieectation onthe Papal Si cy, chiefly 

it tothe ancient Spanish Church, which is to be found 

in the second volume of his Miscellaneous Tracts. 


however, adhered te to é 
apport tie 


ple, raised new tamults and cannes 
‘sacred order, and aimed at no less than {esis 
supremacy over the Christian church; alse. 
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oe without ‘their approbation, and reserved 

themselves the right of judging of the legaity of 
every new élection*, They enacted spiritual 
called the religious orders before their tribunals, and 
summoned councils by their legal authority®.) In 
consequence of all this, the pontiff’, amidst all their 
high pretensions, reverenced the majesty of ‘their — 
kings and emperors, and submitted to their authority 
with the most ‘ound humility; nor were 
yet so lost to sense of shame, as to aim at 
subjection of kings and princes to their 
dominion *% + boa wet 

IL. The rights and privileges of the clergy were 

considerable before this period, and the 
h they had accumulated, immense: and 

received daily augmentations from the growth of 
superstition in this century. ‘The arts of a rapacious 
priesthood were practised upon the ignorant devotion 
of the simple; and even the remorse of the wicked 
was made an instrament of increasing’ the eeclesi- 
astical treasure; for an opinion was propagated with 
industry among the people, that a remission of sin 
was to be purchased by their liberalities to the 
churches and monks, and that the prayer's of de 
parted saints, whose efficacy was victorious at the 
throne of God, were to be bought by offerings 
presented to the temples, which were consecrated to 
these celestial mediators. But, in proportion as the 
riches of the church increased, the various orders 
of Lette of were infected with those vices which are 
too often the consequences of an affluent perity. 
This appears, with the utmost peatveingi st 
imperial edicts and the decrees of councils, which 


* See Mascovii Histor. Germanor. tom. ii. not. p. 11S. 

¥, Coan Ae Histoire des Eglises Reformées, tom, i. ps 3810 — 

= See the citations from Gregory the Great, co! by 
Launoy, de regi Potestate in Matrimon. tom. i, op. part ii 
p. 691, and in his Assertio in Privilegium S. Medardis 272; 
fom. is op. pat i Bee also. Giannone, Historia div Napali 
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fulfilled even the obligations of external 
Se 


tain pect for religion and virtue ? 
Be tha Eva ete of all these laws 


by. the aigheat solennes punish- 
eon unhappy circumstance, which added to 
mption, and rendered them aang dasing 


‘We may form some notion of their 
ir and vehement: con- 
arose in 498, between Symmachus 


at: Ene decided by Theodoric king of 
0 these ecclesiastics maintained 
obstinat tena validity of his election ; th recipro- 
call accused each other of the most detestal crimes 


on either side, entirely destitute of foun~ 
¢ different councils, assembled at Rome, 


This achinm may be tay tem dou sit was cr- 
a ‘massacres, and all the cruel proceed- 
‘ings of a civil war. ‘See Paulus Diaconus, lib, xvii, 
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es tg council met about the commencement of the century; 


and in it the Roman pontiff was’ acquitted of ‘the 
crimes laid to his charge. But the adverse party 
refused to acquiesce in this decision; and this ga 
occasion to Ennodius of Ticinum (now Pavia), to 
draw up his adulatory Apology for the Council and 
Symmachus". In this apology, which disguises the 
truth under the seducing colors of a gaudy rhetoric, 
the reader will perceive that the foundations of that 
enormous power, which the popes afterwards acquired, 
were now laid; but he will in vain seek, in this labored 
production, any satisfactory proof of the injustice of . 
the charge brought against Symmachus *% a nd 


anegrowth ~~ V. The number, credit, and influence of the 


monks. 


monks augmented daily in all parts of the Christian 
world, They multiplied so prodigiously in the east, 
that whole armies might have been raised out of the 
monastic order, without any sensible diminution of 
that enormous body. The monastic life was also 
highly honored, and had an incredible number of 
patrons and followers in all the western provinces, as. 
appears from the rules which were prescribed in 
this century, by various doctors, for directing the 
conduct of the cloistered monks, and the holy virgi 

who had sacrificed their capacity of being useful in 
the world, to the gloomy charms of a convent’, In 


» This apology may be seen in the fifteenth volume of the 
Magn. Bibl. Patrum, p. 248. ee 

or © That Symmachus was never fairly acquitted, wa be 
presumed from the first, and proved from the second of the 
following circumstances: first, that Theodoric, who was a wise 
and equitable prince, and who had attentively examined the 
charge brought against him, would not have referred the deci- 
sion to the bishops, ifthe matter had been clear, but would have 
pronounced judgement himself, as he had formerly done with 
respect to the legality of his election. The second circumstance 
is, that the council ‘acquitted him without even hearing those 
who accused him, and he himself did not appear, though fre« 
quently summoned. 

4 These rules are extant in Holstenius’ Codex Regularum, 
oe ublished at Rome in 1661, See also Edm. Martenne et 

irsin. Batand. ‘Thesaur, Anecdot, Nov. tom. ie pea, oii 
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Great-Britain, a certain abbot, named Congal, is said corm 


to have persuaded an incredible number of 

to, abandon, the: affairs, obligations, and duties of 
, and to spend the remainder of their days 

in solitude, under a rule of discipline, of which he 

was the: inventor®. His disciples traveled through 

many. countries, in. which they propagated, with 


such success, the contagion of this monastic devotion, 
oe time, Ireland, Gaul, Germany, and 
swarmed with those lazy orders, and 


jo kane covered with convents. The 
most. s disciple of the abbot now mentioned, 
was Columban, .whose singular rule of discipline is 
yet extant, and surpasses all the rest in simplicity 
and brevity’, The monastic orders, in general, 
abounded with fanatics and profligates; the latter 
were more numerous than the former in the western 
convents, while, in those of the east, the fanatics 


Vi A new order, which in a manner absorbed alle rise of 


vthat were established in the west, was 
instituted, in 529, by Benedict of Nursia, a man of 
Piety and reputation, for the age he lived in. From 
his rule of discipline, which is yet extant, we learn 
that it was not his apr to impose it upon all 
the monastic societies, fut to form an order whose 
discipline should be milder, establishment more solid, 
‘more regular, than those of the other mo- 

nastic: bodies ; and whose members, during the course 
of a holy and peaceful life, were to divide their time 
between prayer, reading, the education of youth, and 
other pious and learned labors’. . But, in process of 
time, the followers. at this celebrated _ecclesiastic 


—,* 
Ny ) Usher's Antiq- Eccles. Britan. 
Antiquar. Epistolar. Hibernicar. p. 515, 
isan Codex Regalarnan, om ii,p. 48,—Mabillon, Pref. 


ii, Benedictinum, p. 4. 
, Acta Bence Ord. Bened. See. i. and An~ 
en. tom. i. See also Hely ot, and the other writers 
who iment grthansgunts.nt sacar’ orders. _ 


‘the Benedic~ 
tine order, 
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degenerated sadly from the piety of their founder, 
and lost sight of the duties a yest station, and the 
end of their establishment, | Having: i 

immense riches from the devout liberality of the 

p they sunk into luxury, intem e 
, abandoned themselves to all sorts of vices, ex- 
tended their zeal and attention to worldly: affairs, 
insinuated themselves into the cabinets of princes, 
took part in political cabals and court faetions, made 
4 vast augmentation of’ superstitious ceremonies in 
their order, to blind the multitude, and supply the 
place of their expiring virtue; and, among other 
meritorious enterprises, labored most ardently to 
swell the arrogance, by vent the power and 
authority of the Roman pontiff. ‘The good Benedict 
never dreamed that the great purposes of his institu- 
tion were to be thus perverted ; much less did he give 
any encouragement or permission to such flagrant 
abuses. His rule of discipline was neither favorable 
to luxury nor to ambition; and it is still celebrated 
on account of its excellence, though it has not been 
observed for many ages. vote 
It is proper to remark here, that the institution of 
Benedict changed, in several respects, the obligations 
and duties of the monastic life, as it was regulated in 
the west. Among: other he obliged those 
who-entered into his order to promise, at the time 
of their being »received as novices, and afterwards 
at their admission as members of the society, to per- 
severe in an obedience to the rules he had laid down, 
without oe to change them in any respect. 
As he was exceedingly solicitous about the stability 
of his institution, this particular regulation was wise 
and prudent ; and it was so much the more necessary, 
as, before his time, the monks made no scruple of 
altering the laws and rules of their founders when- 
ever they thought proper *. — 
VII. This new order made a most rapid progress 
in the west, and soon arrived at the most flourishing 
© See Mabillon, Pref. ad Svc. iv. Benedict. = 
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In Gaul, its interests were promoted by St. exe.v» 
in Sicily and Sardinia, by Placidus; in —~— 


Engla fy Anoety and Mellitus; in Italy, and 
vc by. Gregory the Great, whojta him- 
to have aeaincc ese ie red 






es to the wisdom and sanctity at thie disciple, 
the miracles wrought pagel arg and 


and Peinerty the Benedictines were most 

y devoted, contributed much more to the lustre 

nce of their order, than any other circum- 

and indeed more than all other considerations 

d But, however general their credit was, they 
eal alone; other orders subsisted in several 

il-the ninth century. Then; however, 4 


(The ate celebrated Greek and Oriental ga 
ae that flourished in this century, were the Foire 







eee ‘of aes who interpreted with success 
Doak of Scripture ™. 


Wmasies \ 


abillon’s preface last mentioned, and his Dissertation 
lonast, Gregori M. This circumstance, however, is 
denied by sonte. wri writers; and among others by Gallonius, con- 
Sent, hore, bo pais upon that subject, sée Simon's Lettres 


__ * Anton. Dadini Eben; Criioes rei Monastice, lib. i. 


_ The: propagation of the order, through 
"open 


de la 4 
oor, Sitioconee Heliniqu 


- Tian tiated Conca 
‘Du-Pin, tom, 97. 
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Maxentius, a monk of Antioch, who, beside several 
treatises against the sects of his time, composed 
Scholia on Dionysius the Areopagite. Tgetl 

Agapetus, whose Scheda Regia, addressed to the 

Justinian, procured him a place among oA 
wisest and most judicious writers of this century. 

Eulogius, a presbyter of Antioch, who was the 
terror of heretics, and a warm and strenuous ae 
of the orthodox faith. 

John, patriarch of Constantinople, who, on seca 
of his ‘austere method of life, was surnamed the 
Faster, and who acquired a certain degree of reputa- 
tion by several little productions, and more Lenton 
larly by his Penitential. 

Leontius of Byzantium, whose book against the 
sects, and other writings,-are yet extant. 

Evagrius, a scholastic writer, whose Ecclesiastical 
History is, in many places, corrupted with fabulous. 
narrations. 

Anastasius of Sinai, whom most writers consider 
as the author of .a trifling performance, written 
against a sort of heretics called Acephali, of whom 
we shall have occasion to speak hereafter". ' 

IX. Among the Latin writers the following” aos 
principally worthy of mention: 

Gregory the Great, bishop of Rome, when 
the most inconsistent and contradictory qualities; as 
in some cases he discovered a sound and penetrating 
judgement, and in others the most shameful and 
superstitious weakness ; and in general manifested an 
extreme aversion to all kinds of learning, as his 
Epistles and Dialogues sufficiently testify °. 

Ceesarius of Arles, who composed some moral writ- 


® See, for an account of this book, Simon, tom: i. p. 2325 as 
also Barat. Bibliotheque Choisie, tom. ii. p. 21. 

° A splendid edition of the works of Gregory was published 
at Paris, in 1705, by father St. Marthe, enedictine monk, 
fovay account of this pontiff, Acta Sanctor. tom. ii. Marti, 
Pp 
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as was generally the case of the African writers 4. 

_ Ennodius, bishop of Ticinum, who was not one of 
the meanest authors of this century, whether we 
consider his compositions in prose or in verse; though 
he disgraced his talents, and dishonored his eloquence, 
by his infamous adulation of the Roman pontiff, 
whom he so exalted above all mortals, as to maintain 
that he was answerable to none upon earth for his 
—- and subject to no human tribunal ". 

Benedict of Nursia, who acquired an immortal 

name, by the rules he laid down for the order which 

he instituted, and the multitude of religious. societies 
that submitted to his discipline. 

Dionysius, who was surnamed the Little, on/ac- 


_ Fulgentius Ferrandus, an African, who acquired 
aconsiderable degree of reputation by several treatises, 
but especially by his Abridgement of the Canons, 
of harony his mele and diction were entirely destitute 


and elegance. 
a strenuous. defender of the Three 
ptr of whi Weebl. pix san snccaait irk She 


— who translated, with tolerable success, the 
Acts of the Apostles into Latin verse. 

Primasius of Adrumetum, whose Commentary upon 
the Epistles of St. Paul, as also his book concerning 
Heresies, are yet extant. 


_ ® Of this writer, the Benedictine monks have given a learned 
account, in their Histoire Literaire de la France, tom, iii. p. 190. 
es peste hae ‘an account of Fulgentius, the Acta Sanctorum, 
- i, Januar. p. $2, 
Gpeucerad feats do la France) ns iii. p96. 
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» Liberatus, whose Compendious baptirisr et 


= torn and Eutychian controversies, must entitle him 


to an eminent rank among the writers of this century. 
_ Fortunatus, a man of various erudition, and whose 
se ‘compositions are far from being eaenas 


area of Tours, who is esteemed the father of 
Gallic history ; and who would have descended with 
honor to posterity, did not his Annals of the Franks, 
and the rest of his writings, carry'e6 siiainy enarlls of 
deity, credulity, and weakness *. Ht 

Gildas, the most ancient of the British writers, vise 
composed a book concerning the destruction of Bri- 
tain, Ei wibeeidt era abet vera thisije nv eas 
imworthy of the curiosity of the learned, |” ‘iol 

| Columban, a native of Ireland, who became famous 
on account of the monastic rules he prescribed to his 
followers, his zeal for establishing religious bers 
and his poetical productions ". 

Isidore, bishop of Seville, w! ie roma he 
logical, and eich productions, discover more learn= 
ing and pedantry, than judgement and taste. 

‘We may conclude this enumeration of the Latin 
writers with the illustrious names of Boethius and 
Cassiodorus, who far surpassed all their contemporaries 
in learning and knowlege. ‘The former shone forth 
with the brightest lustre in the ic of as 
aphilibsoptier, an orator, a etn a ivan and 
both in elegance and subtilty of genius had no supe- 
rior, nor indeed any equal in this century; the latter, 
though in many respects inferior to him, was never- 


“ 
5 Histoire Literaire de la France, tom. iii, p, 464. 

»* The life of Gregory of Tours is to be found in the work last 
oted, and his faults ey mentioned by Pagi, in his Dissert. | 
Bionysio Paris, sect. 25, which is added to the a tome of the 
Breviarium Font Romanor. Launoy defends this historian in 

bee Ha works, tom. i, ran . 181, 

lo wi gre more accurate pai of Gildas and 
Coltimban, via 8 the le learned ;iecepced the Hist, Lit. de la 
France, tom. iii, p, 279, 5065. 
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theless far from being destitute of merit”. Sevdral omrva 
productions of these writers have been transmittedta ~*~, 
our times; . 


CHAPTER III. 
Concerning the Doctrine of the Church during this Century. | 


I. Wun once the ministers of the church hat} Teeincea» 
departed from the ancient simplicity of religious wore toa? 
ship, and sullied the native purity of divine truth by 
a motley mixture of human inventions, it was diffeuls 
to set bounds to.this growing corruption. Abuses.warty 
daily multiplied, and superstition drew from its horrid 
fecundity an incredible number of absundities, which 
were added to the doctrine of Christ and his apobtlds, 
The controversial writers ia the eastern provinces 
continued to. render perplexed and obsturd some of 
the principal doctrines of Christianity, by the subtile 
distinctions which they borrowed, from:a vain and 
chimerical philosophy: The public teachers and ins 
structors of the people grievously degenerated ftpm _..... 
the apostolic character. They seemed to. aim of: ° 
nothing else, than to sink the multitude into the moat © 
opprobrious ignorance and superstition, to efface from 
their minds ail sénse of the beauty and exbeltence of 
genuine piety, and to substitute, in the place of relis 
gious principles, a blind veneration for the clergy, aod 
a stupid zeal for a senseless found of ridiculous neras 
monies, This, perhaps, will appear less surprising, 
when we vonsider, that ‘the blind led the blind;’ 
for the public ministers and teachers of religion wera) 
for the most part, grossly ignorant; indeed, ulmost 
as much so as the people whom they were appointed 
to instruct. 





* See Simon’s Critique de ta Bibliotheque de 4. Duin, 
tom. i, p. 211. Badan GPR sat ce 


hig 
exw 


cae 
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Il. To. be convinced of the truth of the dismal 
orel by Tepresentation we have here given of the state of reli- 
gion at this time, nothing more is necessary than to 
cast an eye upon the doctrines now taught concerning 
the worship of images and saints, the fire of purga- 
tory, the efficacy of good works, i. e. the observance 
of human rites and institutions, toward the attain- 
ment of salvation, the power of relics to heal the dis- 
eases of body and mind; and the like sordid and 
miserable fancies, which are inculcated in many of 
the superstitious productions of this century, atid par- 
ticularly in the epistles and other writings of Gregory 
the Great. Nothing could be more ridiculous’on one 
hand, than the solemnity and liberality with which 
this good, but silly pontiff, distributed the wonder- 
working relics; and nothing more lamentable on the 
other, than the stupid eagerness and devotion with 
which the deluded multitude received them, and suf= 
fered themselves to be persuaded, that'a portion’ of 
rancid oil, taken from the lamps which burned at the 
tombs of the martyrs, had a supernatural efficacy’ to 

its possessors, and to-defend them from/all 
dangers both of a temporal and spiritual natures 


‘The state of | IIT. Several attempts were made in this century to 


‘exegetical or 
explanatory 


theology. 


lay down a proper and judicious method of explain- 
ing the Scriptures. Of this nature were the two 
books of Junilius the African, concerning the various 
parts of the divine law”; a work destitute of preci- 
sion and method, and from which it appears that the 
author had not sufficient knowlege and paueeeens 
for the task he undertook. 
~ Cassiodorus also, in his two books concerning: tin 
divine laws, /has delivered several rules for the Tight 
interpretation of the Scriptures. 

Philoxenus the Syrian translated, into his native 


* See the List of sacred Oils which Gregory the Great sent 
to the queen Theudelinda, in the work of Ruinartus, entitled, 
Acta Martyrum sincera et selecta, ‘p. 619. 

¥ See Simon's Critique, tom. i. p. 229. 
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e; the Psalms of David, and the Books of the ven et 
ment *. ft 
were numerous in this century. Those 






‘Antiochian; and a few others; the first was an 
expositor of no:mean abilities*,» The most eminent 
. rank, among the Latin commentators, is due to. Gre- 
Few pene Cassiodorus, Primasius>, Isidore of 
== 
aden however, be acknowleged, that ‘these 
ly deserve the name of expositors, if wee 
it number of them, and among these the 
err who, following the example of 
of Mopsuestia, were careful in exploring 
‘true sense and the native energy of the words 
ins iptures. We may, therefore, 
he com! tors of this age into two classes. 
the first, we rank those who did nothing more 
collect the opinions and interpretations which 
had ‘been received by the ancient doctors of the 
church; which collections were afterwards called 
cheaasbierrttie: Latins". Such were the chains. of 
dorus on Job, and of Victor of Capua on the 
pels; and the commentary of Primasius on 
e to the Romans, which was compiled from 
f Augustin, Jerome, Ambrose, and others. 
copiu us. of Gaza may be ranked in this class, 
though no h' so much reason as the mere: com- 
lers no mentioned, since, in many cases, he has 
conwulibaite di his own judgement, and aot 
followed, with a le and implicit submission, the 
andepeinntiopinyen . To the second class belong those 
(dae ydbo wc 
OE Atsernan. Biblioth. Orient. Vatican. tom. ii: p. 83. 
Simon's Lettres “roe et tom. iv. 
's 226; and his Histae des prin- 
Caisse aa du nN, aa chap. xxiv. p. 3! 
ia a p- 53.—Fabricii 
mena pad 
Piblioth, shyt i op wm L 
VOL. Ik. 
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sevrrnvte fanciful expositors, who, setting up Origen as their 
—*— great model, neglect and overlook entirely the 
sense of the words employed by the sacred writers, 
lose themselves in spiritual refinements’ and allego- 
rical digressions, and, by the aid of a ae and 
luxuriant imagination, draw from the Scriptures 
ments in favor of every whim they have ms 
per to adopt. Such was Anastasius the Sinaite, 
‘Mysterious Contemplations, upon the six-days’ 
tion ‘, betray the levity and ignorance of their: 

' Such also was Gregory the Great, whose Moral Obser- 
vations upon the Book of Job, formerly met with 
unmerited commendations. Such were Isidore of 
Seville and Primasius, as manifestly appears: from 
that Book of Allegories upon the Holy 
which was invented by the former, and from the 
Mystical Exposition of the book of the Revelation ®, 
which was imagined by the latter. iy an 

‘Themethods VW. It would be needless to expect, from the divines 
ans of this century, an accurate view, or a clear and 
doctrine natural explanation, of the Christian doctrine. The 
ee t part of them reasoned and disputed concern= 
Ing the truths of the Gospel, as the blind hat thy had 
about light and colors; and imagined that 
acquitted themselves nobly, when they pte 24 
out a heap of crude and indigested notions, and over- 
whelmed their adversaries with a torrent of words. | 
We may perceive, however, in the writers of this 
age, evident marks of the three different methods of 
explaining and inculcating’ the doctrines of. 
which are yet practised among the Greeks. 
Latins; for some collected a heap, rather than a 
system of theological opinions, from the writings of 
the ancient doctors, from the decrees of councils, and 
from the Scriptures; such were Isidore of Seville 
among the Latins (whose three books of sentences or 
opinions are still extant), and Leontius the Cyprian 


* The title is Contemplationes snags in aaeenes 
f Liber Aegan in eee acram. an 
* Expositio Mystica in Apocalypsin. 


eh i 






‘The sate of 
by 


The pts, addressed to the former, repre- 
stian life, as consisting in certain external 
12 
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cen. vs virtues and acts of religion; as appears from: the 
— = Homilies and Exhortations of Cesarius, the Capita 


Parenetica of Agapetus, and especially from. the: 
Formula honeste Vite, i.e. the Summary of a vir-, 
tuous Life, drawn up by Martin, archbishop of 
Braga®. The rules administered to the latter sort) 
of Christians, were more spiritual and sublime: they: 
were exhorted to separate, as far as was possible, the 
soul from the body by divine contemplation; and, 
for that purpose, to enervate and emaciate the latter: 
by watching, fasting, perpetual prayer, and singing of 
psalms; as we find in the dissertation of e a 
upon fasting, and those of Nicetius, concerning the: 
vigils of the servants of God, and the good effects of 
psalmody. The Greeks adoptedsfor their leader, in’ 
this mystic labyrinth, Dionysius, falsely called the: 
Areopagite, whose pretended writings John of Sey- 
thopolis illustrated with annotations in this century. 
We need not be at any pains in pointing out, the 
defects. of these injudicious zealots; the smallest 
acquaintance with that rational religion, which is 
contained in the Gospel, will be sufficient to open 
the eyes of the impartial to the absurdities of that, 
chimerical devotion we have now been describing. 


‘The tives of _ VII. ‘They who enforced the duties of Christianity, 
‘enint by exhibiting examples of piety and virtue to. the 


view of those for whom their instructions were de- 
signed, wrote, for this purpose, the Lives of the 
Saints; and there was a considerable number of this 
kind of biographers, both among. the Greeks and 
Latins. Ennodius, Eugypius, Cyril of Scythopolis, 
Dionysius the Little, Cogitosus and others, are to be 
ranked in this class. But, however pious the inten-, 
tions of these biographers may have been, it must 
be acknowleged, that they executed their task in a 
most contemptible manner. No models of rational 
piety are to be found among those pretended worthies, 
whom they propose to Christians as objects of imita-, 


+ See the Acta Sanctor; Martii, tom. iii. p. 86. 
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tion. They amuse their readers with gigantic fables ‘cexr vi. 


ad trifling romances; the examples they exhibit are 
those of certain delirious fanatics, whom they call 
saints, men of a corrapt and perverted judgement, 
who offered violence to reason and nature by the 
horrors of an extravagant austerity in their own con- 
duct, and by the severity of those singular and in- 
human rules which they prescribed to others. For, 
by what means were these men sainted? By starving 
mselves with senseless obstinacy, and bearing the 
useless hardships of hunger, thirst, and inclement 
seasons, with stedfastness and perseverance; by run- 
ning about the country, like madmen, in tattered 
garments, and sometimes half-naked, or shutting 
selves up in a narrow space, where they con- 
, “motionless; by standing for a long time in 
par postures, with oe aa closed, ee enthu- 
“expectation of divine light. this was 
« saint-like and glorious ;* and the more any ambi- 
tious fanatic departed from the dictates of reason and 
mmon sense, and counterfeited the wild gestures 
and the incoherent conduct of an idiot or a lunatic, 
the ‘surer was his prospect of obtaining an eminent 
< among the hetsen and aetatgoda’ of a corrupt 
and degenerate church. 


a 


_ VHT. Many writers labored with diligence to Polemic 
terminate the reigning controversies, but none with ““"" 


‘success. Nor shall we be much surprised, that these 
efforts were ineffectual, when we consider how they 
were conducted; for scarcely can we name a single 
writer, whose. opposition to the Eutychians, Nesto- 
rians, and Pelagians, was carried on with probity, 
moderation, or prudence. Primasius and Philoponus 
wrote concerning all the sects, but their works are 
ost; the treatise of Leontiys, upon the same ex- 
tensive subject, is still extant, but is scarcely worth 
peru idore of Seville, and Leontius of Neapolis, 








rusing. 
tipo against the Jews; but with what success 
dexterity will be easily imagined by those who 
are acquainted with the learning and logic of these 
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‘The contro- IX, Though the credit of and 
bettas to pal ip cies her a 
Origen and from, the zeal of the orthodox, and. the 
vrai.” thunder of synods . eouncils, yet it was. 


f On the contrary, : 
oe ae ey were Del a 






es at ciety ty T 
oy PSs y sk 


of the doctrines of Origen against all his adversaries 
with: incredible ieaciee The cause bone 
brought before Justinian, who, in a. 
verbose edict, addressed to Mennas, pa 
pendpalese passed a severe condemnation | 
¢ and his doctrine, and ordered it to sn nea 
suppressed'. The effects of this edict were 


" 

+ Cyril. Scythop. Vit. Sab, which is to be found in Sole 

rius, Monumenta Eeclesie Grecm, p. 370—Henr. No 
ha ii Cand toi p68 


who was fe ue Vigi #e at Shee: oar of Gace rahe 


ne rear ie Tt was to 
affont, as well as to effect the purposes mentioned in | 
lowing eet) that Theodore set on Lata the “el 


and 
VEglise, liva; x. ch, vi+ p, 520, 














conned pon shi te, Tendo, 
wea, Who was a Monophysite, and, tom 
ee attached to the doctrine 


the emperor, that the. Acephali 
the bosom of the church, under the fol- 
onable conditions; namely, “That 
ase passages in the acts of the council of Chal- 


Se 
he persuaded 


seria on of what i meant by the tree chaplers 
es tom. iii, lesa t 
one si ia Seti 2 
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. sent ve “ other writings of theirs, which discovered a mani- 
—*~ «fest propensity toward the Nestorian errors, should 
“be condemned and prohibited.” ‘The emperor lent 
a propitious ear to the counsels of this prelate; and, 
by an edict, published in 544, ordered the three 
chapters to be condemned and effaced, without any 
prejudice, however, to the authority of the council 
of Chalcedon®, This edict. was warmly opposed by 
the African and western bishops, avd particularly 
by Vigilius, the Roman pontiff, who considered it as 
highly injurious not only to the authority of the 
council now mentioned, but also to the memory of 
those holy men whose writings and characters: it 
covered with reproach %. Upon this, Justinian ordered 
Vigilius to repair immediately to Constantinople, 
that, having him in his power, he might compel him 
with greater facility to acquiesce in the edict, and 
reject the three chapters; and this method was 
attended with success; for the pontiff yielded. On 
the other hand, the bishops of Africa and Illyricum’ 
obliged Vigilius to retract his judicatum, by which, 
in a council of seventy bishops, he had condemned 
the three chapters in obedience to the emperor; for 


of the three chapters, were, 1. The writings of Theodore ‘of 
Mopsuestia; 2. The books which Theodoret of Cyrus wrote 
against the twelve Anathemas, which Cyril had published 
against the Nestorians; 3. The letter which Ibas of Edessa had. 
written to one Maris a Persian, concerning the council of 
Ephesus and the condemnation of Nestorius. These writings 
were supposed to favor the Nestorian doctrine, and such indeed 
was their tendency. It is, however, to be observed, that Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia lived before the time of Nestorius, and 
died, not only in the communion of the church, but also in the 
highest reputation for his sanctity, Nor were the writings of 
the other two either condemned or censured by the council of 
Chalcedon; indeed, the faith of Theodoret and of Ibas was 
there declared entirely orthodox. The decision of the council 
of Constantinople, in opposition to this, shews that councils, as 
well as doctors, differ. : 

» See Harduini Concilia, tom. iii. p. 287.—Evagrius, Hist. 
Ecclesiast.- lib. iv. J XXXViiie p. 412, 4 

4 Hen. Norris, de Synodo quinta, cap, x. p, 579, tom. inop. 


—Basnage, tom. i. livr. x. cap. vi. 
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they’ separated themselves from the communion of east: vs 
e, refused to acknowlege him as one of their. —*— 

‘and even treated him as an apostate, until 
d what he had been obliged to condemn. 
ect of this retraction redoubled the zeal and. 











w gained his point; for, beside the doctrines 
*, the three chapters, the condemnation of 
e had solely in view, were, by the bishops 
‘the east (for there were very few western prelates 
present at this council), declared heretical and per- 
. Vigilius, who was now at Constantinople, 

d his assent to the decrees of this council; for 
‘reason, after having received various affronts, 

he was sent into exile. He was not permitted to 
before he had acquiesced in the decisions of 





worsliy ! 
»* We do not find in the acts of this council any one 
a doctrines of Origen. It is, however, gene~ 

that these doctrines were condemned by this; 
what gave rise to this notion was probably the: 
errors: 












t, in 
the Son than ly Ghost; 2. pres 






ment 

soul of Christ was united to the word before. 
3 4. That the sun, moon, and stars, &c. w 
endowed with rational souls; 5. That 
all bodies will be of a round figure ; 6. 
the damned will have an end; and that, as Christ 
h crucified in) this world to save mankind, he is to be 

1c the next to save the devils, , 
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yh this assembly *, and, changing his sentiments 
> fourth time, had declared the oreo 
the three chapters to be execrable Diasphemien. Hie 
successor Pelagius, and all the Roman 
have since lolled in the papal chair, adhered to the 
= of rch but neither their — 
nor that of the emperor, could prevail upon 
asa ebceni don tow sain anaale ae 
respect. ny ese, On contrary, carried 
matters so far as to separate themselves from. the 
communion af the pope on this account; and the divi+ 
sions, that hence arose in the church, were too violent’ 
to admit an expeditious or easy reconciliation, and 
could only be healed by length of times 
‘Thequestion _ XIT, -Another controversy, much more important, 
bese! had been carried on before this. period ‘among. the 
nity may be Greeks; it was first kindled in the year 519, and it 
wieta""® arose upon the following question; Whether it could. 
be said with propriety, that one of the Trinity suf- 
fered on the cross? This was designed to embarrass 
the Nestorians, who seemed to separate too much 
the two natures.in Christ; and the Scythian monks, 
who seconded this design, and to whom the rise of 
this controversy is principally to be imputed, main- 
tained the affirmative of this nice and difficult question. 
Others asserted, on the contrary, that this manner 
of speaking ought by no means to be adopted, since it 
bordered upon the erroneous expressions and tenets 
of the Theopaschites, who composed one of the sects 
into which the Eutychians were subdivided", The 


* See Petr. de Marca, Dissert. de Decreto Vigilii pro Con- 
firmatione Synodi V. which is to be found among the Disserta- 
tions Cone to his learned work, de Concordia Sacerdotii'et’ 
Impetii. 

The best account of this matter is to be found in Norris, de 
Synodo quinti cecumenici, though even this excellent author 

cannot be eae — om cities a degree of 
wartiality. iso Christ. Lupus, Not. liam quintum,- 
i his Adnotat. ad Concilia. 3 

4 “ The deacon Victor, and those who d the Scy= 
thian monks, expressed their opinion in the following 
tion: viz. One person of the Trinity sulfered. fa the 
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was confirmed. by, Hormisdas: the crest. yn 
n pontiff, to whom the Scythian monks had —*— 
| in aan stetanend ck eluent 






f Hormisdas, the proposition 
tt eee eye Serre eigen 
cette = of the 
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of rites and ceremonies. In the east the Nestorian 
and Eutychian controversies gave occasion to the 
invention of various rites and external institutions, 
which were used as marks to distinguish the contend- 
ing parties. The western churches were loaded with 
rites by Gregory the Great, who had a marvellous 
fecundity of genius in inventing, and an irresistible 
force of eloquence in recommending superstitious 
observances. Nor will this appear surprising to those 
who know, that, in the opinion of this pontiff, the 
words of the sacred writings were images of mysteri- 
ous and invisible things; for such as embrace this 
chimerical system will easily be led to express all 
the doctrines and precepts of religion by external 
rites and symbols. Gregory, indeed, is worthy of 
praise in this, that he did not pretend to force others 
to the observance of his inventions; though this for- 
bearance, perhaps, was as much occasioned by a want 
of power, as by a principle of moderation. 

Il. This prodigious augmentation of rites and 
ceremonies rendered an augmentation of doctors and 
interpreters of these mysteries indispensably neces- 
sary. Hence a new kind of science arose, which had, 
for its object, the explication of these ceremonies and 
the investigation of the causes and circumstances 
whence they derived their origin. But most of those, 
who entered into these researches, never went to the 
fountain-head, to the true sources of these idle inven- 
tions. They endeavoured to seek their origin in 
reason and Christianity; but in this they deceived 
‘themselves, or, at least, deluded others, and delivered 
to the world their own fancies, instead of disclosin, 
the true causes of things. Had they been acquain 
with the opinions and customs of remote antiquity, 
or studied the pontifical law of the Greeks and 
Romans, they would have discovered the true origin 
of many institutions, which were falsely looked upon 
as yenerable and sacred. 


ze wor ILI. The public worship of God was still celebrated 


by every nation in its.own language, but was’ en- 









ged, from ene by the addition of various, cexs. yr 
and other things of that nature, which were. —*— 
d as pe to enliven devotion by the power. 
the Great prescribed a new ‘The smini- 
0 ool a hkl the Lord’s supper, with atten. 
t assemblage of pompous ceremonies. ‘This rst. 
tion was called the canon of the mags; and, if 
e unwilling to give it the name of a new 
it, they must at least acknowlege, that it 
was a considerable augmentation of the ancient canon 
for celebrating the eucharist, and occasioned a remark- 
able in the administration of that ordinance. 
Many ages, however, passed before this G: 
canon was adopted by all the Latin churches *, 
, nen in cases of necessity, was admi- Beption. 
eat festivals. We omit mention- 
of brevity, the litanies that were 
— the saints, the different sorts of suppli- 
, the stations or assemblies of Gregory, the 
ms of consecration, and other such institutions, 
_contrived, in this century, to excite a 
ies of external devotion, and to engage the out- 
enses in religious worship. An enquiry into 
pics would of itself deserve to be made the 
subject of ‘a separate work. 
iY. An incredible number of temples arose in 
nor of the saints, during this century, both in the 
and western provinces. The places set apart 
lic worship were already very numerous; but 
as now that Christians first began to consider 
edifices as the means of purchasing the 
- and protection of the saints, and to be persuaded. 
these departed spirits defended and gots 
evils and calamities of every kind, the pro- 
s, lands, cities, and villages, in which they were 
i with temples. ‘The number of festivals, 
’ were now observed in the Christian church, 
anc ‘many. of which seem to have been. instituted 













* See Theod. Chr, Lilienthal, de Canone Miss Gregoriano. 
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Geer, Vie ‘pagan model, nearly equaled the amount of 
= etnies mrt ine Wee Ce ‘the 
By cette were now added the of 

| sees tion of the blessed Virgin (invented w 
fd to remove the uneasiness of the hi 
“converts on account of the loss of their Lu 
feasts of Pan), the festival of the immaculate « 
tiott, the day set apart to commemorate the hanes 
St. John, and others less worthy of mention, wineaee? 


aS an 
din " Ywrufabym it 
xt 1 vil ohtw 


" Concerning the Divisions anid Heresies that trouble? vy elles 

} during this Century. @ “y- re .<4 
rie renin SNP variotts sects which had fomented divisions 
Seabee. among Christiatis in the early ages of the church, 
nies. were far from being effectually suppressed or 

extirpated. Though they had been 

afilicted with a variety of hardships, trials, pind 

mities, yet they still subsisted, and continued ‘to 

excite dissensions and tumults in many places. 
Monicheans. Manicheans are said to have gained such a degree of 

influetice among the Persians, as to have corru| 

even the son of Kobad, the monarch of that nat 

who repaid their zeal in making proselytes with a 

terrible massacre, in which numbers of that i 

sect perished in the most dreadful manner, “Nor was 

Persia the oily country which was troubled with the 

attempts of the Manicheans to spread their a 

doctrine; other provinces of the empire were, 
Beak doubtedly, infected with their errors, as we 

in the book that was written against tl 

‘by Heraclian, bishop of Chalcedon. ‘In Gaul 

Africa, dissensions of a different kind prevailed; 

the controversy between the Semi-Pelagians and 


“9 Seé Photius, Biblioth. cod. exiv. p. 21. | ~ 


Da a 





Augustin continued to divide the western 


rm 


h great spirit and assiduity; and,’ a 
i i ctchrt Samer oe 
faction, which was pluming its wings 


y could reach; but the Nicenians, in 
n, were not less rigorously treated by their 
particularly in Africa and Italy, where 
severe manner, the weight ae 
- fo) OP. RXXIV. XERV, P» TMM, 715, lib, 
t Sleeper eer bo a 

Oi He Ope p. 611, tom. ii, op. 
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he Arian power, and the bitterness of hostile resent- 
‘ment*. Ate g 
‘The triumphs of Arianism were, ho ) transi- 
tory, and its prosperous days were entirely eclipsed, 
when the Vandals were driven out of Africa, and 
the Goths out of Italy, by the arms of Justinian"; 
for the other Arian princes were easily induced to 
abandon, themselves, the doctrine of that sect; and 
not only so, but to employ the force of laws and the 
authority of councils to prevent its progress among 
their subjects, and to extirpate it entirely out of 
their dominions. Such was the conduct of Sigismond 
king of the Burgundians ; also of Theodimir king of 
the Suevi, who had settled in Lusitania; and Recared 
‘king of Spain. Whether this change was produced 
by the force of reason and argument, or by the in 
ence of hopes and fears, is a question which we shall 
not pretend to determine. One thing, however, is 
certain, that, from this period, the Arian sect declined 
apace, and could never after recover any considerable 
degree of stability and consistence. 


‘The state of TV. The Nestorians, after having gained afm 


‘the Nesto. 
Fians. 


footing in Persia, and established the patriarch or 
head of their sect at Seleucia, extended their views, 
and spread their doctrines, with a success equal to 
the ardor of their zeal, through the provinces situated 
beyond the limits of the Roman empire. There are 
yet extant authentic records, from which it appears 
that throughout Persia, as also in India, Armenia, 
Arabia, Syria, and other countries, there were vast 
numbers of Nestorian churches, all under the juris- 
diction of the patriarch of Seleucia‘. It is true, 


« ius, de Bello Vandal. lib. i. cap. viii. and de Bello 
Gothico, lib. ii, cap. ii,—Evagrius, Hist. Ecclesiast. Jib. iv, 


- XV 

Sia See Mascovii Historia German. tom. ii. p. 76, 91. See also 
an account of the barbarian kings, who abandoned Arianism, 
and received the doctrines :of the Nicene council, in the Acta 
Sanctorum, tom. ii, Martii, p. 275, and April. p, 134. 

* Cosmas Indicopleustes, k graph. Christian. lib. ii. p.125, 
which is to be found in Montfhucon's Collectio nova PP. Grex - 
corum. 


oo} ee 


ay: |) DIVISIONS AND HERESIES, | 


thatthe Persian’ monarchs were not, all ces. vi 
‘favorable to this growing sect, and that some —*— 


f them even persecuted, with the utmost severity, 
ae Who, bore the Christian name throughout 


these princes, as were disposed to exercise: mode- 

ration and benignity toward the Christians, were 

much more indulgent to the Nestorians, than’ to 

their adversaries. who adhered to the council of 

po a the latter were, considered. as spies 
| by the Greeks, with whom they: were con- 
the ties of religion. 


a 
“VY. The Monophysites, or Eutychians, flourished tan 


also in this century, and had gained over, to. their son’ 
be ein considerable part of the eastern provinces. 
emperor Anastasius was warmly attached to the 

Fa cathy of the Acephali, who were reckoned 
more rigid Monophysites*; and, in 513, 

Mavi patriarch of Antioch (in the room of 
n, whom he had expelled from that see), 

3, a learned monk of Palestine, from whom 


r exerted all his influence and authority to 


destroy the credit of the-council of Chalcedon in the: 


Fe ga the cause of thase who adhered 

of one nature in Christ; and, by the 

rai rebemsence ots, zeal, he excited the most 

-seditions, and tumults in the church: 

‘the death of Anastasius, which happened in 

Severus was. expelled in,his turn; and the sect 

4 Asseman, Biblioth. Orient. Vatic. tom. iii. part i. p. 109, 

ee ee ore 

clesiast. lib. ii. p 562. See alsothe Index 

esi ‘it: stands sollestexlatsumzonaiess MASS, in 
Bibliotheca. 


Coisliniana, p, 53. 
an. Biblioth. Orient. Vatican. tom.ii, ?. 47, 321. 
adot Historia Patriarch. Alexandrinor. p. 127, 


Beclesiast.. Jib. ; 

; ‘Hist, iii, cap. xxxiii, villus, 

Fenay Dictionary, at the article pe 1 
K 
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etx.vs Which the late emperor had maintained and 
== gated with such zeal and assiduity, was every 
an and depressed by his successor bape 9 
the following emperors, in stich a manner, that 
seetied to be on the very brink of ruin, notwithstand- 
ing that it had created Sergius patriarch in the place 
of Severus", wl 
Jnob Barn VI, Wher the affairs of the Monophysites were 
deus the rein _suich a desperate situation, that almost all hope of 
Monophy- their recovery had vanished, and their bishops were 
sites reduced, by death and imprisonment, to a very small 
number, an obscure man whose name was Jacob, 
and who was distinguished from others so called, 
= surname of Baradwus, or Zanzalus, redtored ¢ 
ing sect to its former prosperity and lustre‘, 
poor monk, the greatness of whose views rose 
far above the checutty of his station, and 
fortitude and patience no dangers could daunt, | 
any labors exhaust, was ordained to the 
office by a handful of captive bishops, traveled | 
foot ae the whole east, established and 
presbyters every where, ables the 
of the Mpomph vans and produced such an astonish- 
ing change in their affairs by the power of his 
eloquence, and by his incredible activity and diligence, 
that when he died bishop of Edessa, in 578, he left his 
ect in a most flourishing state in Syria, 
© * santa Armenia, Egypt, Nubia, Abc 
other countries". This dexterous monk had 
dence {o contrive the means of success, as’ well as 


at # 


h » See Abulpharajii Series Patriarch. ‘Antiogtien. in 
Ofleat: Vatican, tots iis 2 
‘See Biblioth. Orient. &c, tom. os p02, 7958 
381, 414.—Eusebii Renaud, Hist, Patriarch: Alexandr. 


133, 425, and the Laugh Orient. tom. ety 0.388, 34 
pea Euoplia Fidei Catholice ex Syroram Mouméntis, 


dosse~ 


Lark Pee 40, 41. 
ith regard to the Nubians and pon tone see the Bite 


at p.20--Ladaph.Contmeour ad ania oe Lopes 


a tno} 





‘the ‘Monophysites, Wefoie it 
vu ten ith factions ter 
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ext.v» Julian, bishop of Hoalicarnassus, affirmed, in 519, 
> that the divine nature had so insinuated itself into 
the body of Christ; from the very moment of the 
Virgin's conception, that the body of our Lord 
changed its nature, and became incorruptible. This 
opinion was also embraced by Caianus, bishop of 
Alexandria; from whom those who adopted it were 
called Caianists. They were, however, divided into 
three sects, two of which debated this’ question, 
whether the body of Christ was created or uncreated, 
while the third asserted, that our Lord’s body was 
indeed corruptible, but never actually corrupted, 
since the energy of the divine nature must ha 
prevented its dissolution. 1 ui Bie 
This sect was warmly opposed by Severus of 
Antioch, and Damianus, who maintained that the 
body of Christ, before his resurrection, was truly 
corruptible, i. e, subject to the affections and che i 
with which human nature is generally at 
Those who embraced the opinion of Julian, were 
called Aphthartodoceta, Docetwe, Phantasiasts, and 
even Manicheans, because it was supposed to follow 
from their hypothesis, that Christ did not sufferin. 
reality, but only in appearance, hunger and. thirst,’ 
pain and death; and that he did not actually as~ 
sume the common’ affections and properties of! 
human nature. On; the other hand, the votaries of: 
Severus were distinguished. by the names Phtharto- 
latre, Ktistolatre, and Creaticole. This miserable, 
cantroversy was carried on with great warmth under’ 
the reign of Justinian, who favored the Aphtharto-" 
docetz); soon after, it subsided gradually; and, ‘at. 
length, was happily hushed in silence™. Xenaias of 
Hierapolis struck out an hypothesis upon this knotty 
matter, which seemed equally remote from those of 
~™ Timotheus, de Receptione Hereticorum, in Cotelerii Mo~ 
numentis Ecclesice Graew, tom. iii. p, 409.—Liberatus, in Bre-, 
viario Controy. cap, xx.—Forbesit Instructiones Historico- 
Theologices, lib. iit. cap. xviii. p, 108.—Asseman, Biblioth, 
Oriental, tom, iii. part ii. p. 457. i 
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¢ parties; for he maintained that Christ ctis! vs, 
d ‘truly suffered the various sensations tl —>— 
umanity is exposed, but that he suffered 
m not i a his nature, but by a submissive act of 


‘ “Some}of the: Cormupticolie (for so they were The A- 
called who looked upon the body of Christ to be5"°"* 
rruptible), Lat ‘Themistius, a deacon’ of 

A and Theodosius, a bishop of that city, 

Ted by the inconsiderate heat of controversy 
‘another opinion, which produced new com- 
ms in the church toward the conclusion of this 
ee gel that to the divine nature 
things were known, but that from his 















“Christ. all 
human nature many things were concealed. The 
= the sect charged the authors of this opinion 


jorance to the divine nature of 
hrist, since they held, that there was but one nature 
Son of God. Hence the votaries of this new 
were called Agnoéte°; but their sect was 
and ill-supported, that, notwithstanding their 
and activity, which seemed to promise 
288, it gradually declined, and sapte to 















the controversies with the Nsiieplipities "The Tri- 
sect of the Tritheists, whose chief was'is 
a Syrian philosopher, and, at the- 
n ophysite®. This man imagined in ; 
jin ee natures, or substances, absolutely 
‘in all respects, and joined together by no com- =~ 
m essence; to which opinion his adversaries gave 
h name of Tritheism. One of the warmest de- 
rs of this doctrine was John Philoponus, an 
philosopher, and a grammarian of the 


= Orient. tom. ii. p. 22, and 168. 
te eae Groew, tom. iii. p. 641. 
Mich. le Quien, ad Damascenum de Heeresibus, tom, i, p. 107. 
Instructiones Bmeros AnbolDg lib, iii, cap. xix. 
Pe Pig ae Biblioth, Cod. 23 
Abulpharajius, i Biblioth. Orient, tom. i. 
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; and hence he has been’ considered 


ighest reputation 
alas eactalions mal ee whose members 
consequently derived from him the title of 
iloponists 9. pat 


of the 
a form and mata of all bodies were 
= that both therefore vor 


a hall put on immortality.’ 
a hind faction was that of the Damianists, who 
e i from Damian bishop of 

ae opinion concerning the ‘Trinity was dif 
nt from those already mentioned. They distin- 
ued the divine essence from the three persons, 
and denied that each person was God, when con- 
in itself, abstractedly from the other two; but 
rmed that there was a common divinity, by the 

joint participation of which each was God. They 
called the Father, Son, and Holy han 
ases, or persons, and the Godhead, which was 
common to them all, substance or matures 


Fabricii Biblioth. Gree. lib, . xxxvil. 358— 
Has seen a wa iii. p. 1288 eus, de Receptions 
id Cotelerii Monumenta "Heclesiee , Greece, 
an pad B14 Jo, Damascenus, de Heresibus, tom, i, op. 
* Photii Biblioth. Cod. xxiv.—Biblioth. Orient. tom, ii. R . 329. 
* Biblioth. Orient, toni, ii, p. 78, 332, &¢, 
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“ PART I. 
_ THE EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH, 
ra Fs CHAPTER I. 


Concerning the prosperous Events which happened in the Church 





¢ aborious efforts and indefatigable assiduity, 
mith ic they preached it to those fierce and bar- 
nations, who lived in the remotest regions and 
st mo iy a learn from 
ministry was crowned with 

remarkable success. It was by the labors of thissect, - 

that the light of the Gospel first penetrated into the 
immense empire of China, about the year 636, when 
Seriabar of Gadale wa atthe hetd ofthe Neetorans 
vg Ronayne to those who consider as 

genie the famous Chinese monument, which was 
ae ie Jesuits I eae 

century," Some, indeed, look upon this monument 


uh lished and explained 
EERE Sparc ccvznect bn boon eued wn cue 
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cexr. vit a8 a mere forgery of the Jesuits, though, perhaps, 


cate! 


without reason: there are, however, some unexcep- 
tionable proofs, that the northern parts of China, even 
before this century, abounded with Christians, who, 
for many succeeding ages, were under the inspection 
of a metropolitan sent to them by the Chaldean or 
Nestorian patriarch.> 


‘The English IJ. The attention and activity of the Greeks were 
converted: s6 entirely occupied by their intestine divisions, that 


they were little solicitous about the progress of 
Christianity. In the west, Augustin labored to 
extend the limits of the church, and to spread the 
light of the Gospel among the Anglo-Saxons; and, 


Tilustrata ; by Muller, im a treatise published at Berlin in 1672; 
by Renaudot, in his Relations anciennes des Indes et dela Chine, 
de denx Voyageurs Mahometans, p. 228—271, published 
Paris in 1718; and by Assemanus, in his Biblioth. ‘jent, tom. 
iii. in part ii. cap. iv. sect. 7. p. 533. A still more accurate 
edition of this famous monument was promised to us 4 the 
learned Theoph. Sigefred Bayer, the greatest proficientof this 
‘age in Chinese erudition ; but his death has blasted our’ 
tations. For my part, I see no reason to doubt the i $ 
of this monument; nor can I understand what: advantage could 
redound to the Jesuits from the invention of such a fable. See 
Liron, Spulerits Historiques et Literaires, tom. ii. p. 
© See Renaudot, p. 56, 68, &c. also Assemani Biblioth. 
cap. ix. p522; the learned Bayer, in the Preface to his Mu- 
seum Sinicum, agsures us, that he had in his hands such proofs 
of the truth of what is here affirmed, as put the matter beyond 
all doubt, { See on this subject a very learned dissertation 
published by M. de Guignes in the thirtieth vol, of the Me- 
moires de Literature, tirés des Registres de l'Academie Royale 
des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, in which he proves that the’ 
Christians were settled in China so early as the seventh century. 
He remarks indeed, that the Nestorians and other Christians were 
for a long time confounded in the Chinese annals with the wor- 
shipers of Fo, an Indian idol, whose rites were introduced into 
China about 65 years after the birth of Christ; and that this 
circumstance has deceived De Ja Croze, Beausobre, and some 
other learned men, who have raised specious objections 
the hypothesis that maintains the early’ introduction of Chris: 
tianity into this great empire.» A reader, Properly informed, will 
iy little or no attention to the account given of this matter by 
‘eltaire in the first volume of his Essai sur I’Histoire Generale. 
A poet, who recounts facts, or denies them, without deigning to 
produce his authorities, must not expect to meet with the credit 
that is due'to. an historian, 














- of their labors was manifested in the 
ersion of the six Anglo-Saxon kings, who ‘had 
hitherto remained under the darkness of the ancient 
eran sgrievae peer Bistro 
ound by | , and was, at length, embraced 
Srv Britain... We are not, however, to 
ims that this general change in favor of Chris~ 
y was wholly due to the discourses of the Roman 
pore doctors ; for other causes were certainly 
instrumental i in - accomplishing this great event; and 
it is not to be doubted that the influence which some 
pecs en queens, and ladies of high distinction, had 
their husbands, and the pains they took to con- 
vert them to Christianity, as also the severe and 
is laws that were afterwards enacted against 
contributed much to the progress of the 














May of the British, Scotish, and Trish eccle- 4, sso ite 
3 traveled among the Batavian, Belgic, and Gauls the 
‘nations, with the pious intention of pro, Nites, 
knowlege of the truth, and of erecting th Franks, 
and forming religious establishments. This Heivetii. 

e true reason which induced the Germans, in 

nes, to found so many convents for the Scotch 

d Irish, of which some yet remain.* 

© Columban, an Irish monk, seconded by the labors 
companions, had happily extirpated, in the 
century, the ancient superstitions in Gaul, 

he prs adjacent, where idolatry had taken the 

est root; he also carried the lamp of celestial 
‘among the Suevi, the Boii, the Franks, and 

othe era nations,‘ and Saas in these pious 





~ 4 Wilkins? Concili Sethe Butarate, to tom, i, p. 222. 
a spetelBancioru, tom. ii, Febr. p. 362, 

lon, Acta Sanctor. Ordinis Benedicti, tom, ii. iii, 
-Adaman, lik, iii. de $. Columbano, in Canisii Lection, Antiq. 
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. Ya and useful labors until his death, which happened: in 
7 See rn He ed te 
oO 
be i _out from -Scotland, the s acon 
crenata ath e ministerial fun 


reese 
Yt hie countrymen, vis. Suidbert, Wi pF prenad 
Wilibald, Unibald, Lebwin, the two Bwalds, We 
frid, Marcellin, and Adalbert, crossed over into Ba~ 
tayia, which lay opposite to pniniacobdeenioeamal 
vert the Friselanders to the religion of Jesus, Hence, 
in 692, they went into Fosteland, which most pepe me 
look upon to have been the same with the isle of 
Heligoland, or Heiligland ; but, being cruelly treated 
there by Radbod, king of the Friselanders, who. pv 
Wighert, one of the company, to death, they een 
thence for Cimbria, and the adjacent parts of 
mark, They, however, returned to Friseland in 
and were much more successful than they had for- 
merly been in opposing the ancient superstitions, and 
propagating the knowlege of divine truth, Willebrod 
was ordained, by the Roman pontiff, archbishop of 
Wilteburg, now Utrecht, and died among the Bata~ 
yians in a good old age, while his associates conti« 
nued to spread the light of the Gospel among the 
Westphalians and the neighbouring nations’ 
The judge’ IV, These voyages, and many others, undertaken 
Sine in the cause of Christ, carry, no doubt, a specious 
ier appearance of piety and zeal; but the impartial and 
attentive enquirer after truth will find it impossible 
to form the same favorable judgement of them all, or 
to applaud, without distinction, the motives that 
* Walafridi Strabonis Vit. S. Galli in Actis S, Ord, 
tom. ii—Canisii Lection. Anti - tom. i, Benge 
» Vita ae Slave in Canisii Lection. Antiq. tom. ili—Jo. Pete 
de Ludewi tores Rerum Wurzbi 
sederP yaa Willderedl ln Mabilien Ser 86 Ont, Benedict 
and Mollesi Cimbrin Literate, tom, i, p. 980. 


a 


multit arr to be 
into the Christian churches, in 
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and abominable practices to which an ignorance 

of the true spirit of Christianity, and the barbarous 

genius of this age, led the heralds of that divine 

religion, which was designed to spread abroad charity 

upon earth, and to render mankind truly and ration- 
ly free. 


CHAPTER II. 


Concerning the calamitous Events that happened to the Church 
during this Century. 


J. Tue Christians suffered less in this, than in the 
ing centuries. They were sometimes. perse 
cuted by the Persian monarchs, but usually recovered 
their former tranquillity after transitory scenes of 
violence and oppression. In England, the new con- 
yerts to Christianity suffered various calamities under 
the petty kings, who governed in those boisterous 
times; but these kings embraced the Gospel them- 
selves, and then the sufferings of the Christians ceased, 
In the eastern countries, and particularly in Syria and 
Palestine, the Jews, at certain times, attacked the 
Christians with a merciless fury ', but with so little 
success, that they always had reason to repent of their. 
temerity, which was severely chastised. It is true, 
the church had other enemies, even those who, under 
the treacherous profession of Christianity, were laying 
secret schemes for the restoration of Paganism; but 
they were too weak and too inconsiderable to form 
any attempts that could endanger the Christian 
cause. 
Il. But a new and most powerful enemy to the 
Christian cause started up in Arabia in 612, under the 
reign of Heraclius. This was Mahomet, or Moham- 


1 Eutychii Annales, tom. ii. p.236. Jo, Henr. Hottingeri His- 
torin Ontentalis, Ub. f cap. it p. 129, ae 


Caar. 1. _ CALAMITOUS EVENTS, 14k 
2d, an illiterate man™, but endowed by nature with cexr. vu. 
eo and attractive fom she and with —*~ 


and penetrating genius", distinguished also by 
ranges en from the place of his birth, 
hich added a lustre to his name and his underta- 
sings. This adventurous impostor publicly declared, 
that he was commissioned by God to destroy poly- 
theism and idolatry, and then to reform, first the 
rel ion of the Arabians, and afterwards the Jewish 
and Christian worship. For these purposes he de- 
livered a new law, which is known by the name of 
the Koran, i.e. the book, by way of eminence ° ; and, 


™ Mobammed himself Coen declared, that he was totally 
ign of all branches o A edie pee 

er to write or read: and his followers haye drawn 
aoaens ab argument in favor of the divinity of his 
, and of the religion he tau; It is, however, 
» that his was such as it is here described ; an 
his sect have called in question the declarations of 
relating to this point. See Chardin’s Voyages en 

iv. if we consider that he carried on, for a consi- 
e, a successful commerce in Arabia and the adjacent 
, this alone will convince us, that he rust have been, in 
ure, instructed in the arts of reading, writing, and 
with the knowlege of which a merchant cannot dis- 















at , 5 
and candor with which it appears 2 
i above all, the Jearned td Rulciows Sule, 
) prefixed to his English translation of the 


ip. 37-0 ¢ 

an account of the Koran, see principally Sale’s preface. 
sane ee Valcom, si are to the third 
olume of his History of the Knights of Malta, and Chardin’s 
ven Perse, tom. ji.p. 281. The book which the Mo- 
paittha Koran, is composed of several papers and 
of the impostor, which were discovered and collected 
death, and is by no means that same law whose excel-» 
ted so highly. ‘That some parts of the trae Koran’ 

in the modern one, is indeed 


very possible; but 
yor Law, given by Mohammed to the Arablaies 1 






= 


it 


nearer Pater. 








Atabia and: the raignbouitie BES to 
doctrine, and range themselves under 
Blate with this rapid and unexpected &0 
greatly extended his ambitious views, and fe 
vast and arduous projéct of founding an em 
ft need crowned his adventurous efforts; ati 

plan was executed with such saa 
impudence, that he died master of all Arabia, besi 
several adjacent provinces. © ot <a 


Wintjodse- TIT, Tt is, perhaps, impossible, at this time, to fort 
bom ef such an accurate judgement of the i views, 


to form of 


and conduct of Mohammed, as would entirel aie 
the curiosity of a sagacious inquirer after 
ive ite credit to the Grecian writers ir in this 
is neither prudent nor safe, since their 
Yesentment against this hostile invader led tI 
invent, without scruple or hesitation, fabl 
calumnies to blacken his character. The Arabian 
on the other hand, are as little to be trusted to, as 
their historians are destitute of veracity and 
conceal the vices and enormities of their 
and represent him as the most divine person that: i 
appeared upon earth, and asthe best gift of God to 
the world. Add to this, that a cole 
¢, indeed, the part of it that wold be the he 
r to lead us to a true knowlege of his 
and of the motives from which he np is 











pie which es ‘oe peor “that. it threw 
him into a certain fanatical’ disorder of mind, and 


froth the moders Koran, jv manifest frost 
Syiatoma ct rh Kort ifs this, 
pvc anes ody teeter May oe 


Gaunt, eAtASITONS EVENTS Aub 


‘really imagine that he was supernatits exer ve 
issioned to reform the religion of the Aras —>— 
restore among them the worship of one 
ho Sede tim pba 
he saw his enterprise crowned 
veeatred) aiccest, he madé tise of impiotis 
f sgt ie ei ho iy begun, 
d the eerie credlous multitude by vari 


ches ied celestial visions to confirm 
his a 4 eat we the difficulties that fre- 
pres etbe cone ur hi affairs.’ This mix- 


ae ns is by no means incompatible with a 
enthusiasm; for the fanatic, through the 
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cuts vt repeated victories which were gained by him and his 
successors, were, without doubt, the irresistible 
ment that persuaded such multitudes to embrace 
religion, ale submit to his dominion. Besides, his 
law was artfully and wonderfully adapted to the cor- 
rupt nature of man, and, in a more particular manner, 
to the manners and opinions of the eastern nations, 
and the vices to which they were naturally addicted ; 
for the articles of faith which it proposed were few in 
number, and extremely simple; and the duties it 
required were neither many nor difficult, nor such as 
were incompatible with the empire of appetites and 
passions 4. It is to be observed farther, that the gross 
ignorance, under which the Arabians, Syrians, Per- 
sians, and the greatest part of the eastern nations, 
labored at this time, rendered many an easy prey to 
the artifice and eloquence of this bold adventurer. — To 
these causes of the progress of the Mohammedan { 
‘we may add the bitter dissensions and cruel animosities 
that reigned among the Christian sects, particularly 
theGreeks, Nestorians, Eutychians, and Monophysites, 
dissensions that.filled a great part of the east with 
carnage, assassinations, and such detestable enor’ 
as rendered the very name of Christianity odious to 
many. We might add here, that the Monophysites 
and Nestorians, full of resentment against the Greeks, 
from. whom they had suffered the bitterest and most 
injurious treatment, assisted the Arabians in the con= 
quest of several provinces‘, into which, consequently, 
the religion of Mohammed was afterwards introduced. 
Other causes of the sudden progress of that religion, 
will naturally occur to such as consider attentively 
its spirit and genius, and the state of the world a 
that time. 





4 See Reland, de Religione Mahumedic’; also Sale’s Preli- 
minary Discourse. . : s ’ 
: See Ockley’s Conquest of Syria, Persia, and Egypt, 
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h its of ahr Peendortronbet wh Ye 
followers, led on by an ee 
a fanatical fury, and_ assisted, as we ment which 
dy observed, by those. Christians whom, the in" utc, 
treated with such severity, “extended fomibeMo- 
plerndhe: limits of Arabia, and a” 
pt, and other countries. On 
the Greeks, exhausted with civil dis- 
occupied by. intestine troubles, were 
stop these intrepid conquerors in ‘theln rapid > 


some time these enthusiastic invaders used 
rp r ae He with moderation, and treated the 
aoe those who rejected the decrees 
sils of Ephesus and Chalcedon, with the 
eand lenity. But, as an uninterrupt- 
8 3s and prosperity renders, too gene- 

pe insolent and imperious, so the 

of this victorious sect degenerated by 
severity; and they treated the Christians, 
rather like slaves than citizens, loading 
table taxes, and obliging them to 

vy wariely of vexatious and oppressive mea- 
























i progress, however, of this triumphal rents 
ed a considerable check by the civil dis ic —" 
which arose among them immediately 
of Mohammed. Abubeker and Ali, ihe 
e father-in-law, and the latter the son-in- 

pretended prophet, aspired to succeed him 
esipire which he had erected. Upon this arose 
and cruel contest, whose flame reached to 
ages, and produced that schism which 
Mohammedans into two great factions, 
e separation not only gave rise to a variety of 
and rites, but also excited the most implaca- 
and the most deadly animosities. Of these 

a _ one acknowleged Abubeker as the true 

A ‘or successor of Mohammed, and its members 
wee aipioniabed by Bs name of Sonnites; while 
ML. IL. 
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esvr. va, the other adhered to Ali, and received the appellation 
— > of Shiites*, Both, however, adhered to the Koran as 


a divine law, and as the rule of faith and manners; 
to which, indeed, the former added, by way of inter- 
pretation, the sonna, i.e. a certain law which they 
looked upon as derived from Mohammed by oral 
tradition, and which the Shiites refused to admit. 
Among the Sonnites, or followers of Abubeker, we 
are to reckon the Turks, Tartars, Arabians, Africans, 
and the greatest part of the Indian Moslems; whereas 
the Persians, and the subjects of the great Mogul, 
are generally considered as the followers of Ali; 
though the latter indeed seem rather to observe a 
strict neutrality in this contest. 

Beside these two grand factions, there are several 
subordinate sects among the Moslems, which dispute 
with warmth upon several points of religion, though 
without violating the rules of mutual toleration Of 
these sects there are four, which far surpass the rest 
in point of reputation and importance. : 


* See Reland, de Religione Turcicd, lib. i. 
and Chardin’s Voyages en Perse, tom. i 

* For an account of the Mohammedan see Hottingeri 
Histor. Orient, lib. ii, cap. vi, p. 340. —Ricaut’s Etat de I’ Empire 
Ottoman, liv. ii. p. 242.—Chardin’s Voyages en Perse, tom. ii.; 
and Sale’s Preliminary Discourse, sect. viii. 


895,70, Th, 85; 
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> a CHAPTER I. 
Concerning the State of Letters and Philosophy during this 
ine Century. 


I. Norntne can equal the ignorance and dark- cevr, vu. 
ness that reigned in this century; the most impartial... ot 
and accurate account of which will appear incredible learning. 
to those who are unacquainted with the productions 
of this barbarous period. Any remains of learning 
and philosophy that yet survived, were, a few parti- 
cular cases excepted, to be found principally among 
the Latins, in the obscure retreats of cloistered monks. 

The monastic institutions prohibited the election of 
any abbot to the government of a convent, who was 
not aman of learning, or, at least, endowed with 
some share of the erudition of the times. The monks 
were obliged to consecrate certain hours every day to 
reading and study: and, that they might improve 
this appointment to the most advantageous purposes, 
there were, in most of the monasteries, stated times 
marked out, at which they were to assemble, in order 
to communicatetoeach other the fruits of their studies, 
- and to discuss the matters upon which they had been 

ling". The youth also, who were destined for 
the service of the church, were obliged to prepare 
themselves for their ministry by a diligent appli- 
cation to study; and in this they were directed 


® Mabillon, Acta Sanct. Ord. Benedicti, tom. ii, p. 479, 513. 
L2 
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by the monks, one of whose principal occupations it 
was to preside over the education of the rising 
priesthood. 

It must, however, be acknowleged, that all these 
institutions were of little use to the advancement of 
solid learning, or of rational theology, because very 
few in those days were acquainted with the true 
nature of the liberal arts and sciences, or with the 
important ends which they were adapted to serve; 
and the greatest part of those who were looked upon 
as learned men, threw away their time in reading the 
marvellous liyes of a parcel of fanatical saints, instead 
of employing it in the perusal of well-chosen and 
excellent authors. They, who distinguished them- 
selves most by their taste and genius, carried their 
studies little farther than the works of Augustin and 
Gregory the Great; and it was of scraps collected 
out of these two writers, and patched together with- 
out much uniformity, that the best productions of this 
century were composed. 

Il. The sciences enjoyed no degree of protection, 
at this time, from kings and princes; nor did they 
owe any thing to men of high and eminent stations 
in the empire. On the other hand, the schools which 
had been committed to the care and inspection of the 
bishops, whose ignorance and indolence were now 
become enormous, began to decline apace, and had, 
in many places, fallen into ruin*, ‘The bishops in 
general were so illiterate, that few of them were 
capable of composing the discourses which they 
delivered to the people. Such prelates as were not 
totally destitute of genius composed, out of the writ- 
ings of Augustin and Gregory, a certain number of © 
insipid homilies, which they divided between them- 
selves and their stupid colleagues, that they might 
not be obliged through incapacity to discontinue 
preaching the doctrines of Christianity to the people, 
as appears from the examples of Cwsarius bishop of 


> Histoire Literaire de la France, tom, iii. p, 498; ~~ 
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Arles, and Eloi bishop of: Noyon®.' There is yet ces vm 
extant a summary of theological doctrine, which was —*— 


unskilfully compiled by Taion bishop of Saragossa, 
from the writings of Augustin and Gregory; and 
which was so highly extolled in this illiterate age, 
that its author was called, by the rest of the bishops, 
the true salt of the earth, and a divine light that was 
sent to illuminate the world*. Many such instances 
of the ignorance and barbarity of this century will 
occur to those who have any acquaintance with the 
writers it produced. England, it is true, was happier 
in this respect than the other nations of Europe, 
which was principally owing to Theodore of Tarsus, 
of whom we shall have occasion to speak afterwards, 
who was appointed archbishop of Canterbury, and 
contributed much to introduce, ‘among the English, 
a certain taste for literary pursuits, and to excite in 
bi sare a zeal for the advancement of learning.* 


og = In Greece, the fate of the sciences was truly The sciences 
A turgid eloquence, and an) affected ‘ea 
1p and splendor i style, which cast a perplexing soni into 


ponte oyer subjects in themselves the most clear ® 


perfection to which both prose writers and poets 
aspired. The Latin eloquence was still very consi- 
derably below “3 of the Greeks; it had not spirit 

p= a even to turgid, and, a few compositions 
excepted, it had ne toi the very lowest degree of 

Fe 52a and corruption. Both the Greek and Latin 
writers, any attempted historical compositions, de- 
graded most miserably that important science. 


ve 
& * In the original we read Eligius Noviomagensis, which 


mistake either of the author, or printer. It is probable that 
o slipped from the pen of Dr. Mosheim, in the 
of nsis; for Eloi was bishop of Noyon, and not 


Br Nimeguen, 
4 ‘Mabillon, Cg veteris Avi, tom. ii. p. 77. 
* Wilkins’ Concilia Magne Britannic, eat i, p. 42.—Con- 


ringii Antiquitat, Academice, p. 277. 


arbarity 
und corrup> 


8, now formed the highest point oftion. 
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exxt. vis Moschus and Sophronius among the former ; and 

—*~ among the latter Braulio, Jonas an Hibernian, Au- 

doenus, Dado, and Adamannus, wrote ‘the lives’ of 

several saints, or rather a heap of insipid and ridicu- 

lous fables, void of the least air of probability, and 

without the smallest tincture of eloquence. The 

Greeks related, without discernment or choice, the 

most vulgar reports that were handed about concern- 

ing the events of ancient times : and hence arose that 

multitude of absurd fables, which the Latins’ after- 

wards copied from them with the utmost avidity, 

Tefteot TV. Among the Latins philosophy was at its low- 

mer" est ebb, If there were any that retained some faint 

reluctance to abandon it entirely, such confined their 
studies to the writings of Boethius and M 

from which they committed to memory a ‘certain 

number of phrases and sentences; and that was all 

their philosophical stock. ‘The Greeks, abandoning 

Plato to the monks, gave themselves entirely up to 

the direction of Aristotle, and studied, with eagerness, 

the subtilties of his logic, which were of signal use 

in the controversies carried on between the Mono- 

physites, the Nestorians, and Monothelites. Al 

these different sects called the Stagirite to’ their as- 

sistance, when they were to plead their cause, and to 

defend their doctrines, Hence it was that James, 

bishop of Edessa, who was a Monophysite, translated, 

in this century, the dialectics of Aristotle into the 

Syriac language! i atahoaed 


‘See Assemani Biblioth, Oriental. Vatican, tom, i. p.498. 
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pe mati HAPTER I oe 
ape and Ministers of the Church, and je 
Forni of Government during this Century. , 
at te eam! the j 
putes about pre-eminence, that had s0 cesr, vin 
d between the bishops of Rome and. tri 
e, , in this century, to such aboot pre 
gths, as laid the foundation of that deplo- jinn 
n, Which afterwards separated the Greek bishops of 
i churches. ‘The most learned writers, and Conani- 
® most 1 remarkable for their knowle, eof Of nople. 
are. generally agreed that Boniface 
P hocas, that abominable tyrant, who waded to 
jal throne through the blood of the emperor 
to take from the bishop of aoe 
if ecumenical or universal bishop, an 
on the Roman pontiff. ‘They relate this, 
v jon the sole authority of Baronius ; 4 
of the ancient writers have mentioned it. 































are to give credit to Anastasius and Paul 
n,§ something like what we have now re- 
transacted by Phocas : for, when the bishops 
teal maintained that their church was 
aly in dignity and authority to that of 
n at also the hea of all a cae Bee 4 
tyran their pretensions, and granted the 
fines 2 to the church of Rome: =A thus was 
he papal supremacy first introduced. 
e Roman pontifs used all sorts of methods tte supre- 
ped and le the authority and_pre-emi- jie eo 
which they had acquired by a grant from the posed by 
us tyrant that ever disgraced the annals of" 
We find, however, in the most authentic 
} ‘the transactions of this century, that 
H he! vitis Pontificum, Paul. Diacon. de rn 
7 wh iv. vp xxxvil. apud Muratorii i il 
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cxnr. vi, Not only several emperors and princes, but also 
~*~ whole nations, opposed the ambitious views of the 


bishops of Rome. The Byzantine history, and the 
Formulary of Marculfus, contain many _of 
the influence which the civil magistrate yet retained 
in religious matters, and of the subordination of the 
Roman pontiffs to the regal authority. It is true, 
the Roman writers affirm, that Constantine Pogo- 
natus abdicated the privilege of confirming, by his 
approbation, the election of the bishop of that city ; 
and, as a proof of this, they allege a passage of Ana- 
stasius, in which it is said, that according to an edict 
of Pogonatus, the pontiff, who should be elected, was 
to be ordained immediately, and without the least de- 
lay." But every one must see, that this passage is 
insufficient to prove what these writers assert with 
such confidence. It is however certain, that this 
emperor abated, some say remitted, the sum which, 
from the time of Theodoric, the bishops of Rome had 
been obliged to pay to the imperial treasury before 
they could be ordained, or have their election con- 
firmed. 4 
The ancient Britons and Scots persisted long i 
the maintenance of their religious liberty; an 
neither the threats nor promises of the legates 
Rome could engage them to submit to the decrees and 
authority of the ambitious pontiff, as appears mani- 
festly from the testimony of Bede. ‘The churches ¢ 
Gaul and Spain attributed as much authority to 








» Anastasii vit. Pontif. in Bened. p. 146, in Muratotii Seriptor. 
rerum Italicar, tom. iii. +t 

4 Anastas. vit. Pontif. in Agathone, p. 144; compared with 
Mascoyii Hist. German, tom. ii. p, 121, in the annotations. {3 It 
will not be improper to observe here, that by the same edic 
which diminished the ordination-money paid by the bishops 
Rome to the emperor, Constantine resumed the power of eon- 
firming the election of the pope, which his predecessors had ins 
vested in the exarchs of Ravenna; so that the bishop elect was 
not to be ordained till his election was notified to the court of 
Constantinople, and the imperial decree confirming it was re- 
on by the electors at Rome. Seé Anastasius, in his life of 

gatho. 
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ish: Rome, as they thought suitable to their own cxer. vit 
, and consistent with their interests: even in| —>— 
nis supreme authority was obstinately rejected; 
bishop of Ravenna, and other prelates, re- 
a 2 rec ion to his orders.* Beside 
| this, multi of private persons expressed pub= 
licly, and without eset beast hesitation, their abhor’ 
ence of the vices, and particularly of the lordly am- 
bition of the Roman pontiffs: and it is highly pro- 
that the Valdenses or Vaudois had already, in 
tury, retired into the valleys of Piedmont, that 
ght be more at liberty to oppose the tyranny 
ose imperious prelates.! 
. The progress of vice, among the subordinate Vices of the 
and ministers of the church, was at this time" 
rable : neither bishops, presbyters, deacons, 
the cloistered monks, were exempt from the 
contagion, as appears from the unanimous 
ssion of all the writers of this century that are 
y of credit. In those very places, that were 
crated to the advancement of piety, and the ser- 
of God, there was little to be seen but spiritual 
, insatiable avarice, pious frauds, intolerable 
, and a supercilious contempt of the natural rights 
people, with many other vices still more enor- 
- There reigned also in many places the most 
dissensions between the bishops and the monks: 
former had employed the greedy hands of the 
er to augment the episcopal treasure, and to draw 
the contributions from all parts to support them in 
loxury, and the indulgence of their lusts. The 
















mo perceiving this, and also unwilling to serve 
e bishops in such a dishonorable character, fled for 
‘ige to the emperors and princes, under whose 
| jurisdiction they lived; and afterwards, for their 
ity, had recourse to the protection of the 
Po. aM 
“& Seo Geddes! Miscellaneous Tracts, tom ii 6. 
neeapeape tose Histoire des Eglises Vaudoises, liv, i+ 
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cevt, vst. Roman pontiff." This protection they 
— > tained; and the imperious pontiff, always | ser 
exerting their authority, exempted, by e 
monastic orders from the jurisdiction of the 
The monks, in return for this important service, 
yoted themselves wholly to advance the interests, and 
to maintain the dignity of the bishop of Rome. They 
made his cause their own, and. represented him as 
a sort of god to the ignorant multitude, over whom 
they had gained a prodigious ascendency by the no- 
tion that generally prevailed of the sanctity of the 
monastic order, Itis, at the same time, to be obsery- 
ed, that this humanity toward the monks proved a 
fruitful source of licentiousness and disorder, and 
occasioned the greatest part of the vices with which 
they were afterwards so justly charged. Such, at 
least, is the judgement of the best writers upon this 
subject." 
The stateof IV, In the mean time the monks were every 
the Monks Where in high repute, and their cause was aid 
nied with the most surprising success, partic 
among the Latins, through the protection and | 
of the Roman pontiff, and their pharisaical affectation 
of uncommon piety and devotion. ‘The heads of 
families, striving to surpass each other in their zeal 
for the propagation and advancement of monkery, 
dedicated their children to God, by shutting them 
up in convents, and devoting them to a solit 
which they looked upon as the highest felicity ;° nor 
did. they fail to send with these innocent victims a 
rich dowry, Abandoned profligates, who had passed 
their days in the most vicious pursuits, and whose 
if wh 
™ See Launoii Assertio Inquisitionis in Chartam Immunitatis 
‘S. Germani, op. tom. ili, par. i. pe 50, Balusii Miscellan, | 
ii, p. 159; tom. iv. p,.108. Muratorii Antiq. Italic. tom. ii, 


p. 944, 949. 
a See Launoii Examen Privilegii S. Germani, tom. iii. par. i 


reed Wilkins’ Concilia Magne Britanniw, tom. i, p. 43, 44, 
© Gervais, Histoire de l’Abbé Suger, tom. i. p. 9—16, 
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filled them with terror and remorse, °®;"# 


guilty consciences 
were comforted with the delusive hopes of obtaining ~~ 
n, and making atonement for their crimes, by 
greatest part of their fortune to some mo- 
nastic society, Multitudes, impelled by the unna- 
tural dictates of a gloomy superstition, deprived their 
of fertile lands and rich patrimonies, in 
favor of the monks, by whose prayers they hoped to 
render, the Deity propitious. Several ecclesiastics 
laid down rules forthe direction of the monastic 
orders. Those among the Latins, who undertook 
task, were Fructuosus, Isidore, Johannes 
is mane a eerie ’ The rule of disci- 
ine, ry ict, was not yet univer- 

tells hlowedsis0. 50 as to exclude all others, 


me 


ay The writers of. this ages who. distinguished th Gres 


= by their genius or erudition, were very 
umber. Among the Greeks, the first rank 

) Maximus, a monk, who disputed with 

wai i and warmth against the Monothelites, 
| some illustrations upon the Holy Scriptures, 

— team the whole, a man of no mean capacity, 
unhappy through the impatience and violence 


ea temper. 

jus, bishop of Jerusalem; explained several 
books of Scripture 1; and left several homilies, and 
some prodactions of less importance. 

- Dorotheus, abbot of Palestine, acquired a con= 
siderable, yame by his Ascetic Dissertations, in which 
he laid down a plan of monastic life and manners: 
monk ve a monk of | emcee and a 

ft superstitious complexion, composed a 
Pandect of the Holy Scriptures, i. es a summary 
or system of the Christian doctrine, which is by no 
means worthy of high commendation. 

bishop of Jerusalem, was eeldaied 
us, and attragted the veneration of eae 


a 
laser wis fy 
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those who, at this time, were branded with the 
name of heretics; and particularly against the Mono- 
thelites, of whose doctrine he was the first opposer, 
and also the fomenter of the dispute which it occa- 
sioned ". 

There are yet extant several homilies, attributed 
to Andrew bishop of Crete, which are destitute of 
true piety and eloquence, and which are, moreover, 
considered by some writers as entirely spurious. 

Gregory, surnamed Pisides, deacon of Constanti- 
nople, beside the History of Heraclius and the Avares, 
composed several poems, and other pieces of too 
little moment to deserve mention. 

Theodore, abbot of Raithu, published a book 

which is still extant, against those sects who seemed 
to introduce corrupt innovations into the Christian 
religion, by their doctrine relating to the person of 
Christ. 
_ VI, Among the Latin writers, a certain number 
were distinguished from the rest by their superior 
abilities. Ildefonso, archbishop of Toledo, was in re- 
pute for his learning; the Spaniards, however, attribute 
to him without foundation certain treatises concern- 
ing the Virgin Mary *. 

We have yet extant two books of Epistles, written 
by Desiderius, bishop of Cahors, and published by 
the learned Canisius. a 

Eligius, or Eloi, bishop of Limoges, left behind 
him several homilies, and some other productions. — 
» Marculf, a Gallic monk, composed two books of 
ecclesiastical forms, which are highly valuable, as 
they are extremely proper to give us a just idea of 
the deplorable state of religion and learning in this 
century * ‘ 

Aldhelm, an English prelate, composed several 


* See the Acta Sanctorum, tom ii. Marti ad d. xi. p.65. 
* See the Acta Sanctorum, Januar, t » 535. 
* Histoire Literaire de Ja France, tom. iii, p. 565, 
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cyt mesa Christian life, which exhibit om. 


mut indifferent marks of genius and fancy “. 
Julian Pomerius confuted the Jews, and acquired 
a name by several other productions, which are 
neither worthy of much applause nor of utter con- 
tempt. To all these we might add Cresconius, whose 
Abri it of the Canons is well known; Frede- 
garius the historian, and a few others. 





CHAPTER III. 


Concerning the Doctrine of the Christian Church during this 
ae Century. 


—_ 


I. IN this barbarous age, religion lay expiring rie depto- 
under a motley and. enormous heap of superstitious? ae 


inventions, and had neither the courage nor the force 
to raise her head, or to display her native charms, 
toa darkened and deluded world. In the earlier 
eriods of the church, the Christian worship was con- 
to the one-Supreme God, and his Son Jesus 
Christ; but the Christians of this century multiplied 
the objects of their devotion, and paid homage to 
the remains of the true cross, to the images of the 
. saints, and to bones, whose real owners were ex- 
tremely dubious”. The primitive Christians, in 
or » This prelate certainly deserved. more honorable men- 
tion than ia here made of him by Dr. Mosheim. His poetical 
talents were by no means the most distinguishing part of his 
character. He was Heed versed in the Greek, Latin, and 
Saxon . He appeared also with dignity in the paschal 
controversy, that so long divided the Saxon and British churches. 
See Collier's Ecclesiastical Hist. vol. i. 
™ It will not be amiss to quote here a remarkable passage 
out of the Life of St. Eligius, or Eloi, bishop of Noyon, which 
is to be found in M. d’Achery’s Spicilegium veter. Scriptor. 
tom. ii, p. 92 This which is very proper to give us 
a just idea of the piety of this age, is as follows: * Huie sanc- 
 tissimo viro, imter cetera virtutum suarum miracula, id etiam 
a Domino concessum erat, ut sanctorum martyrum corpora, 





ae 


centr vit. 0 
—_— 






Siiferent portions of the fonaihs and th 
while the Christians of this century talked 
hit a tartan’ fire whith efiice! Cid a 
and purified peck hoa a fateh i hi 
taught that t, sufferings and deat 
iu atonement foe the sins of mortals; the latter 
seemed, by their superstitious doctrine, to 
from the kingdom of heaven, such as had n 
tributed, by their offerings, to augment the 
the clergy or the church*, The former 









gs que per tot s@cula abdita populis hactenus 
“ vestigante ac nimio ardore fidei doiadees 
“‘rentur.” It appears by this passage, ae a 
zealous relic-hunter ; and, if we 5% “ite credit ‘to 
of his life, he was ver: cee this kind of 
Sct meee the ee of St. —— ‘St. 
te in, St. Crispinian, Str Lucian, and many more, Tl 
bish re this age, who were either arbitiouly desiro 
ilar applause, or intent upon accumulating 
Entne their coffers with the oblations of a superstitio 
peated ‘to be endowed with a miraculous sagacity in 
ig the bodies of saints and martyrs*, hs 
“= St Eloi expresses himself upon this matter in the 
manner: ** Bonus Christianus est, qui ad ecclesiam 
“yenit, et oblationem, que in altari Deo offeratisr," 








xf + That much imposition was practised in this respec n 
the catholics must admit. The biographer of Eloi says, tl 
some relics were honored with popular worship in places 
«they did not exist, while no one knew, to a ci 
‘spot they were to be found.’ To supply this 
knowlege, it became expedient, in the 1x Pi of the clerical 

to point out the places of interment; and) thus :relics 
were } ppacaeln multiplied, ieee pas af three” 
fount ss ea einer, pial a great number. 
reminds. the remark of a lady, who, paving oo aveslane 
museum a foie which was said to be Cromwell's scull, ‘asked 
the of another repository, whether he could» 





scull of the same great * No, Mad. 

‘rel hata ioothing- 2840 Kod That evry odd i 
the lady;, ‘1 saw one at Oxford, and I should =e 
that you would have had another,—Epir,. 5 9 = 
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studious to attain a virtuous simplicity of life and cewr.vn. 
manners, and employed their principal zeal and —*— 


“ qui de fructibus suis non gustat, nisi prius Deo aliquid offerat ; 
“ qui, quoties sancte solemnitates adveniunt, ante dies plures 
“ castitatem etiam cum propria uxore custodit, ut securA con- 
“ scientit Domini altare accedere possit; qui postremo symbolum 
“ vel orationem Dominicam memoriter tenet.—Redimite animas 
“‘vestras de poené, dum habetis in potestate remedia; oblati- 
“ ones et decimas ecclesiis offerte, luminaria sanctis locis, juxta 
“ quod habetis, exhibete; ad ecclesiam quoque frequentius 
“ convenite,- sanctorum patrocinia humiliter expetite; quod 
‘gi observaveritis, securi_in die judicii ante tribunal eterni 
“‘ judicis venientes dicetis, Da, Domine, quia dedimus.” (7 We 
see here a large and ample description of the character of a 
* good Christian,’ in which there is not the least mention of the 
love of God, resignation to his will, obedience to his laws, or of 
justice, benevolence, and charity toward men; and in which the 
whole of religion is made to consist in coming often to the 
church, bringing offerings to the altar, lighting candles in con- 
secrated places, and the like vain services.* 








* Some modern writers of the Romish persuasion have ex- 
claimed against these strictures in terms of severe reprehension ; 
and Dr. in particular, says,-‘ This citation from the 
§ writings of St. Eloi holds a distinguished place in invec- 
* tive which has been published against the clergy of former 
* ages; and this definition of a good Christian has been re-echoed 
“a thousand times by the credulity of writers and their readers ;” 
but it appears, upon due investigation, he adds, that the ‘ bishop 
© of Noyon has been foully calumniated ; ’ for his definition of a 
good ch istian is of the following tenor: ‘ Non vobis sufficit, 
“* charissimi, qudd Christianum nomen accepistis, si opera Chris- 
“ tiana non facitis. Illi enim prodest, qudd Christianus vocatur, 
“* qui.semper Christi preecepta mente retinet, et opere perficit ; 
# qui furtum, scilicet,non facit; qui falsum testimonium non dicit; 
«¢ qui nec mentitur, nec pejerat ; qui adulterium non committit ; 
qui nullum hominem odit, sed omnes sicut semetipsum diligit; 
«qui inimicis suis malum non reddit, sed magis pro ipsis orat; qui 
« lites non concitat, sed discordes ad concordiam revocat.” ‘It is 
“ not sufficient for your characters or your credit, my dearest 
* friends, that you merely bear the name of a Christian; you 
* must perform the acts and duties of a Christian, He alone is 
«worthy of the name, who retains in his mind the precepts of 
* religion, and carries them into effect ; who avoids, as a crime, 
«the commission of theft; who shuns the guilt of perjury or 
falsehood; who does not commit adultery ; who hates no one, 
* but is ready to serve even his enemies; and who is so far from 
* promoting strife, that he is eager to prevent all disputes, and 
* allay all animosities.’ These and other evidences of the Chris- 
tian character and temper, in the century to which Dr. Mosheim 
refers, are given by the catholic historian in the words of 
AudoEnus (St, Quen), bishop of Rouen, who wrote the 
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i in the culture of true and genuine pie 
‘= while the latter placed the. whole of pie ir 
ternal rites and bodily exercises. ‘Lhe: ds 
of solving the difficulties, and dissipating th 


2. of such gross and universal 

‘in an age of such gross and univ 

‘The exposi- _ UL. Few, either of the Greeks or Catia ona 

wrcite_ themselves to the interpretation of the Scriptures 

tu. during this century. There are yet extant some 
commentaries of Isychius, bishop of Jerusalem, upon 
certain books ae the Ole Tesamenle one 
Epistle to the rews. ‘aximus pu a solu. 
tion of sixty-five questions relating to the Seri 4 
and other productions of the same nature. Jul 
Pomerius attempted, but without success, to reeon- 
cile the seeming contradictions that are to be found 
in the sacred writings, and to explain the prophecy 
of Nahum, All these writers were manife ' 


life of St. Eloi; and we are bound to state, because we 

ined the point, that he has quoted the origi 
and. according to the best edition of the Spicilegix 
(Paris, 1723, 3 vols.folio.) We are induced to mention this cireum- 
stance, because some protestant divines have been so Sac 
exculpate Dr. Mosheim, that they have accused Dr, 


following a ‘ious edition, in which various: i 
mipbasana teen made by the Romanists to bem 






Bios without cause, or to condemn them without 
is the present case, we cannot conscientiously d 


is al ieaputable Y u 
due inquiry into the validity of Dr. Mosheim’s charge against 
the churchmen of the seventh century—Epiron. 


? 




















meanest expositors of modern times. 
doctors, particularly those who pre- 
e initiated in the most mysterious depths 
, were continually hunting after fantastic 
-as is evident from the Questions of Max- 
d tioned. The Latins, on the con- 
e so diffident of their abilities, that they 
re to enter these allegorical labyrinths, but 
| themselves with what flowers they could 
of the rich collections of Gregory and 
Of this we see a manifest example in 
Exposition of the Old and New Testament, 
is entirely compiled from the writings of Gre- 
Great’. Among the interpreters of this 
we must not forget Thomas, bishop of 
° Pewagets a second Syriac version of the 
iment 7, J 
‘of lie any marks of existence among’ 
1s, the Greeks were wholly occupied with 
controversies about particular branches of 
id did not think of reducing all the doc- 
f Christianity into one regular and rational 
is true, Antiochus, a monk of Palestine, 
short summary of the Christian doctrine, 
entitled, the Pandect of the Holy Scrip- 
. It is, however, easy to perceive what sort of 
he was, how void of dignity and true 
‘from many circumstances, and particu- 
that rueful poem which is subjoined to his 
hich he deplores, in lamentable strains, 
that precious fragment of the true cross, 
is said to have been carried away, by the 
, among other spoils. The most elegant and 
mmary of theology that appeared among 


- € 
useless production has been usually published with 
ki the Great; in consequence of which, the 
i it in their splendid edition of 


art ii, 


e philosophy and the had sea 
ilosophy ‘ology had scarcely pidsctc 
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cexr. vu. the Latins in this century, was the treatise of Ide- 
—*~ fonso, de Cognitione Baptismi, which was saved by 


Moral 
writers, 


Baluze from the ruins of time; a work, indeed, 
which is not extremely necessary, since the ignoble 
frauds of superstition have been so fully brought to 
light, though it contains remarkable proofs, that 
many of the corrupt inventions and practices, which 
disfigure Christianity in the popish churches, were 
not contrived till after this period", The dry and 
seeinicibose of divinity composed by Taio, or Tago, 
bishop of Saragossa, under the title of Five Books 
of Sentences, and compiled from the writings of 
Gregory and Augustin, is scarcely worthy of men- 
tion, though, in this century, it was considered as 
an admirable and immortal work *. ’ 

Several particular branches of doctrine were treated 
by the theological writers of this age: thus Maximus 
wrote of the nature of Theology, and the Manifesta- 
tion of the Son in the Flesh, and also upon the Two 
Natures in Christ; and Theodore Raithu composed 
a treatise concerning Christ’s Incarnation. But a 
small acquaintance with the state of learning and 
religion at this period, will enable us to form a just, 
though disadvantageous idea of the merit of these 
performances, and also of their authors. 

IV. The moral writers of this century, and their 
miserable productions, shew too plainly to what a 
wretched state that noble and important science was 
now reduced. Among these moralists, the first rank 
is due to Dorotheus (author of the Ascetic Disserta- 
tions), Maximus, Aldhelm, Hesychius, Thalassius, 

* See Balazii Miscellanea, tom. vi, p. 1. From the a 
Tidefonso it appears evident, that the monstrous doctrine 
‘Travsubstantiation was absolutely unknown to the Tating & 
this century, and that the Scriptures were in the hands of 
Christians, and were perused by them without the least molesta~ 
tion er seetalie pastes, J es is zealous io banishing 
establishes vat Arie writing oe can 
doctors, as the supreme tribunals before which all 
opinions are to be tried, p. 14, 22. 

> See Mabillon’s Analecta veteris Aivi, tom. ii, p. 68. 
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and some others: yet, even in their productions, cexr. 


what groveling notions do we find! what rubbish, 
what a heap of superstitious fancies! and how many 
marks of extravagance, perplexity, and doubt! Be- 
sides, the laity had little reason to complain of the 
severity of their moral directors, whose custom it 
was to reduce all the obligations of Christianity to 
the practice of a small number of virtues, as appears 
from Aldhelm’s Treatise concerning the eight prin- 
cipal Virtues. Nor was the neglect of these duties 
attended with such penalties as were proper to 
restrain offenders. The false notions also, which 
prevailed in this age, tended much to diminish a just 
sense of the nature and obligation of virtue; for the 
solitude of the monastic life, though accompanied 
with no marks of solid and genuine piety, was 
deemed sufficient to atone for all sorts of crimes, 
and was therefore honored among the Latins with 
the title of the second baptism; which circumstance 
alone may serve to shew us the miserable state of 

ristianity at this time. The greatest part of the 
Grecian and Oriental monks labored to arrive at a 


almost totally neglected, and enforced it by a bod: 
of severe laws borrowed from the Grecian cating: 
This zealous prelate, being raised beyond his ex 
tation to the see of Canterbury, in 668, formed and 
executed several pious and laudable projects; and, 
among other things, reduced to a regular science that 
branch of ecclesiastical law, which is known by the 
name of penitential discipline. He published a Peni- 
baa was entirely new to the Latin world, 
y the clergy were taught to distinguish sins 
into various classes, according as they were more or 
M2 
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cewr. vit, less heinous, private or public; to judge of them, 
—— and determine the degrees of their guilt by their 


nature and consequences, by the intention of the 
offender, the time and place in which they were 
committed, and the circumstances with which they 
were attended. This new Penitential contained also 
the methods of proceeding with respect to offenders ; 
pointed out the penalties that were suitable to the 
various classes of transgressions; prescribed the forms 
of consolation, exhortation, and absolution; and de- 
scribed, in an ample and accurate manner, the duties 
and obligations of those who were to receive the 
confessions of the penitent®, This new discipline, 
though of Grecian origin, was eagerly adopted by 
the Latin churches; and, in a short space of time, 
passed from Britain into all the western provinces, 
where the book of Theodore became the model of 
all other penitentials, and was multiplied in a vast 
number of copies. The duration of this discipline 
was transitory ; for, in the eighth century, it began 
to decline, and was, at length, entirely supplanted by 
what was called the new canon of indulgences. 


The state of WI, The. doctors who opposed the various sects 
polemic are scarcely worthy of mention, and would still less 


deserve an attentive perusal, did not their writings 
contribute to illustrate the history of the times in 
which they lived. . Nicias composed two books against 
the Gentiles; and Photius informs us, that a certain 
writer, whose name is unknown, embarked in the 
same controversy, and supported the good cause by a 
prodigious number of arguments drawn from ancient 
records and monuments*. Julian Pomerius exerted 
his polemic talent against the Jews. .The views of 
‘Timotheus were yet more extensive; for he gave an 


© The Penitential of Theodore is yet extant, though maimed 
and imperfect, in an edition published at Paris in 1679, 
Petit, and enriched with lenrnes dissertations and notes of the 
editor. We have also the cxx Capitula Ecclesiastica Theo- 
dori, published in the Spicilegium of M. d’Achery, and in the 
Concilia Harduini. 

4 Biblioth. cod, clxx. p. 79. = 
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ample description and a labored confutation of all the cexr. v1. 
various heresies that divided the church, in his book —*— 


concerning the reception of Heretics. 

- As to the dissensions of the catholic Christians 
among themselves, they produced, at this time, few 
or no events worthy of mention. We shall, there- 
fore, only observe, that in this century were sown 
the seeds of those fatal discords, which rent asunder 
the bonds of Christian communion between the Greek 
and Latin churches: indeed, these seeds had already 
taken root in the minds of the Greeks, to whom the 
Roman power became insupportable, and the preten- 
sions of the sovereign pontiff odious, 

In Britain, warm controversies concerning baptism 
and the tonsure, and particularly the famous dispute 
concerning the time of celebrating the Easter festival, 
were carried on between the ancient Britons, and 
the new converts to Christianity, which Augustin 
had made among the Anglo-Saxons‘. The funda- 
mental doctrines of Christianity were not at all affected 
by these controversies, which, on that account, were 
more innocent, and less important than they would 
have otherwise been. Besides, they were entirely 
terminated in the eighth century, in favor of the 
Anglo-Saxons, by the Benedictine monks’. 


© Cummani Epistola in Jac. Usserii Sylloge Epistolar. Hiber- 
nicar. p. 23.—Bede Historia Ecclesiast. gentis Anglor. lib. iii. 
cap. xxv.—Wilkins’ Concilia Magne Britann. tom. i. p. $7, 42. 
—Acta Sanctor. Februar, tom. iil, p. 21, 84. a> See also Dr. 
‘Warner’s Ecclesiastical History of England, books ii, and iii. 
‘This history, which has lately appeared, deserves the highest 
applause, on account of the noble spirit of liberty, candor, and 
ion, that seems to have guided the pen of the judicious 

author. Itis, at the same time, to be wished, that this elegant 
historian had less avoided citing authorities, and been a little 
more lavish of that erudition which he is known to possess: for 
after having surpassed Collier in all other respects, he 

have equaled him in that depth of learning, which is the 

only meritorious circumstance of his partial and disagreeable 


© Mal lon, Preef. ad Sc. iii, Benedictinum, p.2. gr See 
also Dr, Warner's Ecclesiastical Hist. book iii. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Concerning the Rites and Ceremonies used in the Church during 
this Century. 


cet. vi. I, IN the council of Constantinople, which was 
—— ealled Quinisertum®, the Greeks enacted several laws 
Religiow concerning the ceremonies that were to be observed 
tit“ in. divine worship, which rendered their ritual, in 
some respects, different from that of the Romans. 
These laws were publicly received by all the churches, 
which were established in the dominions of the 
Grecian emperors; and also by those which were 
joined with them in communion and doctrine, ars 
under the civil jurisdiction of barbarian princes. Nor 
was this all: for every Roman pontiff added some- 
thing new to the ancient rites and institutions, as if 
each supposed it to be an essential mark of zeal for 
religion, and of a pious discharge of the ministerial 
fanctions, to divert the multitude with new shews 
and new spectacles of devout mummery. These 
superstitious inventions were, in the time of Charle- 
magne, propagated from Rome among the other 
Latin churches, whose subjection to the Roman ritual 
was necessary to satisfy the ambitious demands of 

the lordly pontiff. 
Someex- II. It will not be improper to select here a few, 
amples of 4 0Ut of the many instances we could produce of the 
totheritual. multiplication of religious rites in this century. The 
number of festivals under which the church already 
groaned, was now augmented; a new festival was 
instituted in honor of the true cross on which Christ 
suffered, and another in commemoration of the 
Saviour’s ascension into heaven. Boniface V. enacted 
that infamous law, by which the churches became 


& * This council was called Quinisextum, from its bei 
considered as a supplement to the fifth and sixth councils o! 
Constantinople, in which nothing had been decreed concerning 
the morals of Christians, or religious ceremonies, 
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places of refuge to all who fled thither for protection ; exvr. vin 


a law which procured a sort of impunity to the most 
enormous crimes, and gave indulgence to the licen+ 
tiousness of the most abandoned profligates. Hono- 
rius employed all his diligence and zeal in embellish- 
ing churches, and other consecrated places, with the 
most pompous and magnificent ornaments; for, as 
neither Christ nor his apostles had left any injunc+ 
tions eet nature to their followers, their pretended 
ought it but just to supply this defect by the 
saeat display of his ostentatious beneficences 
pass in silence the richness and variety of the 
sacerdotal garments that were now used at the cele- 
of the eucharist, and in the performance of 
ivine worship, as this would lead us into a tedious 
detail of minute and unimportant matters. 





~ CHAPTER V. 


Concerning the Divisions and Heresies that troubled the Church 
during this Century, 


. 


sth THe Greeks were engaged, during this century, Tie remains 


in the most bitter and virulent controversy with the 
Paulicians of Armenia, and the adjacent countries, 
whom they considered as a branch of the Manichean 
sect. This dispute was carried to the greatest height 
under the reigns of Constans, Constantine Pogonatus, 
and Justinian II.; and the Greeks were not only 
armed with arguments, but were also aided by the 
pms of military legions, and the terror of penal laws. 
A certain person, whose name was Constantine, 
revived, under the reign of Constans, the drooping 
faction of the Paulicians, now ready to expire; and 
propagated with great success its pestilential* doc- 
trines, But this is not the place to enlarge upon the 


LJ Protas lib. i, contra Manich. p. 61.—Petri Siculi Historia 
Manich. p. 4il—Georg, Cedrenus, Compend. Hist. 


of the an= 
cient sects. 
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cmxr. vet. tenets and history of this sect, whose origin is attri- 


—_ 
Paulicians. 


oi 


buted to Paul and John, two brothers, who revived 
and modified the doctrine of Manes. As it was in 
the ninth century that the Paulicians flourished most, 
and acquired strength sufficient to support the rigors 
of an open and cruel war with the Greeks, we shall 
reserve a more particular account of them for our 
history of that period. 

II. In Italy, the Lombards preferred the a 
of the Arians to the doctrine which was establishe 
by the council of Nice. In Gaul and in England, 
the Pelagian and Semi-Pelagian controversies conti- 
nued to excite the warmest animosities and dissen- 
sions. In the eastern provinces, the ancient sects, 
which had been weakened and oppressed by the 
imperial laws, but not extirpated or destroyed, began 
in many places to raise their heads, to recover their 
vigor, and gain proselytes. The terror of penal laws 
had obliged them, for some time, to seek safety in 
obscurity, and therefore to conceal their opinions from 
the public eye; but, as soon as they saw the fury or 
the power of their adversaries diminish, their hopes 
returned, and their courage was renewed. 

Ill. The condition, both of the Nestorians and 


Mono- Monophysites, was much more flourishing under the 


Saracens, who had now become lords of the east, 
than it had been hitherto under the Christian empe- 
rors, or even the Persian monarchs. These two sects 
met with a distinguished protection from their new 
masters, while the Greeks suffered under the same 
sceptre all the rigors of persecution and banishment. 
Jesuiabas, the sovereign pontiff of the Nestorians, 
concluded a treaty, first with Mohammed, and after- 
wards with Omar, by which he obtained many signal 
advantages for his sect', There is yet extant a tes- 
tamentary diploma of the pseudo-prophet, in which 
he promises and bequeaths to the Christians, in his 
dominions, the quiet and undisturbed enjoyment of 


‘ Assemani Biblioth. Orient, Vatican. tom, iii. part ii, p. 94 
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alanelighes together with their temporal advantages our it 


pe Some learned men have, indeed, 
called in question the authenticity of this deed; it is, 
however, certain, that the Mohammedans unani- 
mously acknowlege it to be genuine. Accordingly, 
the successors of Mohammed in Persia employed the 
Nestorians in the most important affairs, both of the 


® This famous Testament was brought from the east in the 
seventeenth century, by Pacificus Scaliger, a Capuchin monk, 
and was published first in Arabic and Latin at Paris, by Gabriel 
Boole in 1630; afterwards in Latin by the learned Fabri- 
cius, in 1638; and also by Hinckelman, in 1690. See Henr. 
Ho . Hist. Orient. lib. ii, cap. xx. p. 237—Assemani 
Bil tom. iii. partii. p. 95; and Renaudot, Histor. Patriar- 
char, Alexandr, p. 168. They who, in conformity with the 
opinion of Grotius, reject this testament, suppers it to have been 
forged by the Syrian and Arabian monks, with a view to soften 
the Mohammedan yoke under which they groaned, and to render 
their despotic masters less severe. Nor is this representation of 
the matter at all incredible; for it is certain, that the monks of 
mount Sinai formerly shewed an edict attributed to Mohammed, 
of the <b ae with the ‘tee now non consideration, which 
pretend was drawn uj im while he was yet in a private 
pe ia This edict was getee asexitaeetaa to rls and 
was, mndoubradly, an artful piece of forgery. The fraud was 
but the Moslems, in consequence of their ignorance and 
ity, believed it to be a genuine production of their chief, 
continue still in the same opinion. There is an account of 
this fraud given by Cantemir, in his Histoire de I'Empire Ottoman, 
tom. ii. p. 269. e argument therefore which Kenaudot ant 
ers draw in favor of the testament in question, from the 
bars pa which the Mohammedans muke of its authenti- 
city, is of little or no weight, since those infidels of all others are 
the most liable to be deceived in things of this nature, by their 














gross and unparalleled ignorance, On the other hand, several 
of the arguments used fy those who deny its authenticity, are 
equally unsatisfactory ; that, particularly, which is drawn from 
the di ce between the style of this deed and that of the 
Koran, proves absolutely nothing at all, since it is not essential 
to the genuineness of this testament to Cas it penned by 
Mohammed himself, because the impostor might have employed 
a secretary to compose it. But, whether it be genuine or spu~ 
rious, it is certain that its contents were true, since many learned 
men have fully proved, that the pseudo-prophet, at his first set~ 
ting out, prohibited, in the strongest manner, the commission of 
“ sorts of injuries against the Christians, and especially the 
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exer. vis cabinet and of the provinces, and suffered the patriarch 


a 


Monothe- 
Utes. 


of that sect alone to reside in the kingdom of N 
The Monophysites enjoyed in Syria and Egypt an 
equal degree of favor and protection. Amrou, hay 
made himself master of Alexandria, in 644, 
Benjamin, the pontiff of the Monophysites, in the 
episcopal residence of that noble city; and, from this 
period, the Melchites™ were without a bishop for 
almost a whole century ". . 
1V. Though the Greek church was already torn 
asunder by the most lamentable divisions, yet its 
calamities were far from being at an end. A new 
sect arose, in 630, under the reign of the em 
Heraclius, which, in a short course of time, excited 
stich violent commotions, as engaged the eastern and 
festern churches to unite their forces in order to its 
extinction. The source of this tumult was an unsea= 
sonable plan of peace and union. Heraclius, consi- 
dering, with pain, the detriment which the Grecian 
empire had suffered by the emigration of the perse- 
euted Nestorians, and their settlement in Persia, was 
ardently desirous of re-uniting the Monophysites to 
the bosom of the Greek church, lest the empire should 
receive a new wound by their departure from it. He 
therefore held a conference during the Persian war, 
in 622, with Paul, a man of great credit and autho- 
tity among the Armenian Monophysites ; and another, 
at Hierapolis, in 629, with Athanasius, the Catholic 
or bishop of that sect, upon the methods that seemed 
most proper to restore tranquillity and concord to a 
divided church. Both these persons assured the 


1 Asseman, p. 97.—Renaud. Histor. Patriarch. Alexandr. 
p- 163, 169. 
™ The Melchites were those Christians in Syria, Egypt, 
the Levant, who, though not Greeks, followed the dockins. 
and ceremonies of the Greek church, They were called Mel- 
chites, i. e. Royalists, by their adversaries, by way of reproach, 
account of their implicit submission to the edict of the emperor 
arcian, in favor of the council of Chalcedon. 
* Renaud. Hist, Patriarch. Alexandr. p. 168. 
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council of Chalcedon, and thereby to terminate 
eir controversy with the Greeks, provided that the 
latter would give their assent to the truth of the fol- 
proposition, namely, that in Jesus Christ there 
existed, after the union of the two natures, but one 
will, and one operation. Heraclius communicated 
this suggestion to Sergius, patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, who was a Syrian by birth, and whose parents 
adhered to the doctrine of the Monophysites. This 
prelate gave it as his opinion, that the doctrine of 
will and one operation, after the union of the two 
eh might be safely adopted without the least 
injury to truth, or the smallest detriment to the 
u ty of the council of Chalcedon. In conse- 
quence of this, the emperor published an edict, in 
630, in favor of that doctrine, and hoped, by this act 
of authority, to restore peace and concord, both in 
church and state °. 


am 


peror, that they who maintained the doctrine of caxs vn. 
1¢ nature might be induced to receive the decrees —*— 


_V. The first reception of this new project was‘he pro- 
promising, and things seemed to go on smoothly ; for, 


though some ecclesiastics refused to submit to thetrise. 


imperial edict, Cyrus and Athanasius, the patriarchs 
of Ale: ia and Antioch, received it without hesi- 
tation; and the see of Jerusalem was at that time 
vacant?. As to the Roman pontiff, he was entirely 
overlooked in the matter, as his consent was not 
deemed necessary in an affair that related only to the 
eastern church. In the mean time, Cyrus, who had 
been promoted by Heraclius from the see of Phasis 
to that of Alexandria, assembled a council, by the 
seventh decree of which, the doctrine of Monotheli- 
tism, or one will, which the emperor had introduced 
hy the edict already mentioned, was solemnly con- 


© The authors, who have written of this sect, are mentioned 
+ Jo. Alb. Fabricius, in his Biblioth, Gree. vol. x. p. 204. 
econ which I have here given is drawn from the fountain 
is eupported by the best authorities. 
_ # See Lequien, Oriens Christianus, tom, iii. p. 264. 
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cexr. vt. firmed. ‘This new modification of the doctrine of the 
—— council of Chalcedon, which seemed to bring it nearer 
to the Eutychian system, had the desired effect upon 
the Monothelites, and induced great numbers of them, 
who were dispersed in Egypt, Armenia, and other 
remote provinces, to return into the bosom of the 
church. They, however, explained the perplexed and 
ambiguous doctrine of one will in Christ, in a mannéer 
peculiar to themselves, and not quite conformable to 
the true principles of their sect. 
‘Twe opps VI. This smiling prospect of peace and concord 
with, was, however, but transitory, and was unhappily suc- 
ceeded by the most dreadful tumults, excited by a 
monk of Palestine, whose name was Sophronius. 
This monk, being present at the council assembled 
at Alexandria by Cyrus, in 633, had violently opposed 
the decree, which confirmed the doctrine of one will 
in Christ. His opposition, which was then treated 
with contempt, became more formidable in the fol- 
lowing year; when, raised to the patriarchal see of 
Jerusalem, he summoned a council, in which the 
Monothelites were condemned as heretics, who had 
revived and propagated the Eutychian errors con- 
cerning the mixture and confusion of the two natures 
in Christ. Multitudes, alarmed at the cry of heresy 
raised by this seditious monk, adopted his sentiments; 
but it was Honorius, the Roman pontiff, that he 
labored principally to gain over to his side. His 
efforts, however, were vain: for Sergius, the patriarch 
of Constantinople, having informed Honorius, by a . 
long and artful letter, of the true state of the question, 
determined that pontiff in favor of the doctrine, which 
maintained one will and one operation in Christ % 


4 The Roman catholic writers have employed all their art and 
industry to represent the conduct of Honorius in such a manner, 
as to save his pretended infallibility from the charge of error in 
a question of such importance, (See, among others, Harduin, 
de Sacramento Altaris, published in his Opera Selecta, p cae 
And, indeed, it is easy to find both matter of accusation 
defence in the case of this pontiff, On one hand, it would 


SS) 
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Hence arose those obstinate contests, which rent the cer. vn. 
church into two sects, and the state into two factions. —*— 

VII. In order to put an end to these commotions, Thecontests 
Heraclius promulgated, in 639, the famous edict ocwiond 
composed by Sergius, and called the Lethesis, or thesis ana 
exposition of the faith, by which all controversies” 1" 
upon the question, whether in Christ there were two 
operations, or only one, were strictly prohibited, 

in the same edict the doctrine of one will was 

plainly inculcated. A considerable number of the 
eastern bishops declared their assent to this new law, 
which was also submissively received by their chief 
Pyrrhus, who, on the death of Sergius in 639, was 
raised to the see of Constantinople. In the west, the 
case was quite different. John, the fourth pontiff of 
that name, assembled a council at Rome in 639, in 
which the Ecthesis was rejected, and the Monothe- 
lites were condemned. Nor was this all: for, in the 
progress of this contest, a new edict, known by the « 
name of Type or Formulary, was published in 648 
by the emperor Constans, by the advice of Paul of 
Constantinople’, by which the Ecthesis was sup= 
pressed, and the contending parties were commanded 
to terminate their disputes concerning one will and 
one operation in Christ, by observing a profound 
silence upon that difficult and ambiguous subject+ 


appear that he himself knew not his own sentiments, nor attached 
any precise and definite meaning to the expressions he used in 
the course of this controversy. On the other hand, it is certain, 
that he gare it as his opinion, that in Christ there existed only 
ore and one operation. It was for this that he was con- 
demned in the council of Constantinople; and he must conse- 
quently have been a heretic, if itis true, that general councils 
cannot err, See Bossuet’s Defence of the Declaration made by 
the Gallican Clergy, in the year‘1682, concerning Ecclesiastical 
“Power; and also Basnage, tom. i. 

(rt leis r to observe here, that Paul, who was a 
Monothelite in his heart, and had maintained the Ecthesis with 
See tated this prudent measure with a view to appease 

man pontiff and the African bishops, who were incensed 
against him to the highest degree, on account of his attachment 
tothe doctrine of one will. 
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cewr. vu. This silence, so wisely commanded in a matter which 
—*— it was impossible to determine to the satisfaction of 


The sixth 
general 
council. 


the contending parties, appeared highly criminal to 
the angry and contentious monks: They, therefore, 
excited Martin, bishop of Rome, to oppose his autho- 
rity to an edict which hindered them from propa- 
gating strife and contention in the church; and their 
importunities had the desired effect; for this prelate, 
in a council of a hundred and five bishops assembled 
at Rome, in 649, condemned both the Ecthesis and 
the Type, though without any mention of the names 
of the emperors who had published those edicts, and 
thundered out the most dreadful anathemas. against 
the Monothelites and their patrons, who were solemnly 
consigned to the devil and his angels. 

VIL. The emperor Constans, justly irritated at 
these haughty and impudent proceedings of Martin, 
who treated the imperial laws with such contempt, 
ordered him to be seised and carried into the isle of 
Naxos, where he was kept prisoner a whole year. 
This order, which was followed by much cruel treat- 
ment, was executed by Calliopas, exarch of Italy, in 
650 ; and, at the same time, Maximus, the ringleader 
of the seditious monks, was banished to Bizyca; and 
other rioters of the same tribe were differently pu- 
nished in proportion to the part they had acted in this 
rebellion. These resolute proceedings rendered Eu- 
genius and Vitalianus, the succeeding bishops of 
Rome, more moderate and prudent than their prede- 
cessor had been ; especially the latter, who received 
Constans,§ on his arrival at Rome in 663, with the 
highest marks of distinction and respect, and 
the wisest precautions to prevent the flame of that 
unhappy controversy from breaking out a second 
time. And thus, for several years, it seemed to be 
extinguished ; but it was so only in appearance; it was 
a lurking flame, which spread itself secretly, and gave 
reason, to those who examined things with attention, 
to dread new commotions both in church and state. 
To prevent these, Constantine Pogonatus, the son of 
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Constans,.in pursuance of the advice of Agatho, the cx. vu) 
beep —— summoned, in 680, the sixth cecume- —*— 


council, in which he permitted the 

tes, and pope Honorius himself, to be so- 

pera condemned in presence of the Roman legates, 

who represented Agatho in that assembly, and con- 

firmed the sentence pronounced by the council, by 

the sanction of penal laws’ enacted against such as 
should dare to oppose it. 


TX. It is difficult to give a clear and accurate A shortview 
account of the sentiments of those who were called nee 
Monothelites; noris it easy to point out the objections Monthe- 


of their adversaries. Neither of the contending par-" 
ties express themselves consistently with what seem 
to have been their respective opinions ; and they both 
disavow the errors with which they reciprocally charge 
each other. The following observations contain the 
clearest notion we can form of the state of this subtile 
controversy. 1. The Monothelites declared, that 
they had no connexion with the Eutychians and Mo- 
3 but maintained, in opposition to these 
two sects, that i in Christ there were two distinct na- 
tures, which were so united, though without the least 
mixture or confusion, as to form by their union only 
one person: @ They acknowleged that the soul of 
Christ was endowed with a will, or faculty of volition, 
which it still retained after its union with the divine 
nature; for they taught that Christ was not only 
but also perfect man ; wheitce it follow~ 
ed, that his soul was endowed with the faculty of 
2 3. They denied that this faculty of volition 
in the soul of Christ was absolutely inactive, main- 
taining, on the contrary, that it co-operated with the 
divine will: 4. They, therefore, in effect, attributed 
to our Lord two wills, and these, moreover, operating 
and active’ : & They, however, affirmed, that, in a 
sense, only one will and one manner of opera~ 

were in Christ. 


_X. We must not indeed imagine, that all, whoDifferest 
were distinguished by the title of Monothelites, Were oiog 
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cxr.vn, unanimous in their sentiments with respect to the 


points now mentioned. Some, as appears from un- 
doubted testimonies, meant no more than this, that 
the two wills in Christ were one, i. e. in perfect har- 
mony ; that the human will was in perpetual confor- 
mity with the divine, and was, consequently, always 
holy, just, and good ; in which opinion there is no- 
thing reprehensible. Others, more nearly approach- 
ing the sentiment of the Monophysites, imagined that 
the two wills or faculties of volition in Christ were 
blended into one, in that which they called the per- 
sonal union: acknowleging, at the same time, that 
the distinction between these wills was perceivable 
reason, and that it was also necessary to distingui: 
carefully in this matter. The greatest part of this 
sect, and those who were also the most remarkable 
for their subtilty and penetration, were of opinion, 
that the human will of Christ was the instrument of 
the divine; or, in other words, never operated or 
acted of itself, but was always ruled, influenced, and 
impelled by the divine will; in such a manner, how- 
ever, that, when it was once set in motion, it di d 
and operated with the ruling principle. The doctrine 
of one will, and of one operation in Christ, which the 
Monothelites maintained with such invincible obsti- 
macy, was a natural consequence of this hypothesis, 
since the operation of an instrument and of the being 
who employs it, is one simple operation, and not two 
distinct operations or energies. According to this 
view of. things, the Eutychian doctrine was quite out 
of the question ; and the only point of controversy to 
be determined, was, whether the human will in Christ 
was a self-moving faculty determined by its own in- 
ternal impulse, or derived all its motion and operations 
from the divine. 

In the mean time, we may learn from this contro- 
versy, that nothing is more precarious, and nothing 
more dangerous and deceitful, than the religious 
peace and concord which are founded upon ambigu- 
ous doctrines, and cemented by obscure and equivocal: 
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propositions, or articles of faith. The partisans of cexr. vi. 
the council of Chalcedon endeavoured to ensnare the —*~ 


sites, by proposing their doctrine in a man- 
ner that admitted a ions explication ; and, by this 
imprudent piece of cunning, which shewed so little 
reverence for the truth, they involved both the church 
and state in tedious and lamentable divisions. 

XI. The doctrine of the Monothelites, condemned 
and exploded by the council of Constantinople, found 
a place of refuge among the Mardaites, a people who 

the mounts Libanus and Anti-Libanus, and 

who, about the conclusion of this century, were called 
Maronites, from Maro their first bishop, a name which 
they still retain, Noancient writers give any certain 
account of the first person who instructed these 
mountaineers in the doctrine of the Monothelites ; it 
is however, from several circumstances, that 
hae } John Maro, whose name they had adopted.* 
ing, indeed, we know, with the utmost cer- 

y, from the testimony of Tyrius and other unex- 

nable witnesses, as also from the most authentic 

pe oosetnn the Maronites retained the opinions of 
the Monothelites until the twelfth century, when, 
abandoning and renouncing the doctrine of one willin 
Cc were re-admitted, in 1182, to the commu- 
nion | of the Romish church. "The most learned of the 
modern Maronites have left no method unemployed 
their church against this accusation; they 

haye labored to prove, by a variety of testimonies, 
that their ancestors always persevered in the catholic 
faith and in their attachment to the pope, without 
adopting the doctrines, either of the Monophy-~ 
sites or Monothelites. But all their efforts are insuf- 
ficient to prove the’ truth of these assertions to such 
as have any acquaintance with the history of the 









iis ecclesiastic received the name of Maro, from his having 
lived in the character of a monk in the famous convent of St. 
area borders of the Orontes, before his settlement 
Mardaites. | eaepeen mele account of this prelate, see 
Aeeteni Bot, Orient, ements Vatic. tom. i. p. 496. 
VOL Ih 
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vi, church, and the records of ancient times; for, to. all. 
— such, the testimonies they allege will appear absolutely 
pn and destitute of authority.* 
‘Thecouncit > XH. Neither the sixth general council, in which 
called Qui- the Monothelites were condemned, nor the fifth, which 
had been assembled in the preceding century, had de- 
termined any thing concerning ecclesiastical discipline, 
or religious ceremonies. To supply this defect, anew 
episcopal assembly was holden in pursuance of the 
order of Justinian II. in a spacious hall of the imperial 
palace called Trullus, i, e. Cupola, from the form of 
the building. This council, which met in 692, was 
called Quinisextum, as we *had occasion to observe 
formerly, from its being considered, by the Greeks, 
as a supplement to the fifth and sixth cecumenical 
councils, and as having given to the acts of these as- 
semblies the degree of perfection which they had 
pete wanted, There are yet extant a hundred 


* The cause of the Maronites has been pleaded by the writers 
of that nation, such as Abraham Ecchellensis, Gal Sionita, 
and others; but the most ample defence of their unint 
orthodoxy was made by Faustus Nairon, partly in his Di 
de Origine, Nomine, ac Religione Maronitarum, publis! 
Rome in 1679, and partly in his Euoplia Fidei Cubstion e ex a 
xorum et Chaldeorum Wosicinestis; published in 1694, None 
of the learned, however, appeared to be persuaded by his argue 
ments, exce} pt Pagi* and th one of whom the latter has given 
us, in his Voyage de Syrie et de Mont-Liban, tom. ii. p. 28— 
128, ch ileertatiod ‘concerning the origin of the Maronites. 
Even the learned Assemanus, himself a Maronite, and who has 
spared no pains to defend his nation + against the reproach in 
question, ingenuously acknowleges, that among the arguments 
used by Nairon and others in favor of the Maronites, there are 
many destitute of force. See Jo. Morinus, de Ordinat. 
p, 380. Pars Simon, Histoire Critique des Chretiens Orientaux, 
chap. xiii, p, 146,—Euseb. Renaudot, Historia Patriarchar. 
‘Bakeaiiaeee 179., and Pref, ad ne Orientales—Le 
Bron, Explication dela Messe, tom. ii, ie arguments of the 
contending parties are enumerated imy orale in such a Fk ad 
as leaves the decision to the reader, by Le Quien, in his Oriens 
Chrisianus, tom, iii, 





<-. ® See Critica Baroniana ad A. 694. e 
+ Sce:Biblioth. Oriental. Vatican. tom. i, p. 496. — 
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and two laws, which were enacted in this council, cevr. vir 
and which related to the external celebration of divine —*~ 
worship, the government of the church, and the lives 

and manners of Christians. Six of these are diame- 
trically to several opinions and rites of the 
Romish church; for which reason the pontiffs have 
refused to adopt, without restriction, the decisions of 

this council, or to reckon it in the number of those 
called cecumenical, though they consider the greatest 
part of its decrees as worthy of applause." 


“ See Franc, Pagi Breviar. Pontif. Roman. tom. i. p. 486., and 
San us, Dusortat de Concilio Trulliano, in Notis et Dis- 
ilia, tom, ili. op. p, 168. The Roman Catholics 
ges - following decisions of this council: 1. The fifth canon, 
ch ves the Dole ie -five apostolical canons commonly at- 
Clement: 2. the thirteenth, which allows the — 

to cia inbute the fifty-fifth, which condemns the Sabbat 
‘was an institution of the Latin church : 4. the six aad 
which prescribes the most rigorous abstinence from blood and 
things strangled : 5. the eighty-second, which prohibits the repre- 
senting of Christ under the image of a lamb: 6. the thirty-sixth, 
concerning the equal rank and authority of the bishops or Rome 

and Constantino, 
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PART I. 
THE EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 
CHAPTER I. 


Concerning the prosperous Events which happened to the Church 
in this Centurys 


I, WHILE the Mohammedans were infesting with ceys, vin. 
their arms, and adding to their conquests, the most —-— 
flourishing provinces of Asia, and obscuring, as far fr, 
as their influence could extend, the lustre and glory ®4tartary. 
of the rising church, the Nestorians of Chaldea were 
carrying the lamp of Christianity among those bar- 
barous nations, called Scythians by the ancients, and 
by the moderns, Tartars, who, unsubjected to the 
Saracen yoke, had fixed their habitations within the 
limits of mount Imaus.* It is now well known, that 
Timotheus, the Nestorian pontiff, who had been raised 
to that dignity in 778, converted to the Christian 


_ oF * The southern regions of Scythia were divided by the 
ancients (to whom the northern were unknown) into three parts, 
ame; 24 Scythia within, and Scythia beyond Imaus, and Sarmatia. 
It is of the first of these three that Dr. Mosheim speaks, as en+ 
lightened at. this time with the knowlege of the Gospel; and 
it nded Turkestan, the Mongol, Usbeck, Kalmuck, 
and Nogaian Tartary, which were peopled by the Buctrians, 
Sogdians, Gandari, Sacs, and Massagetes, not to mention the 
ia, Samoiedia, and Nova Zembla, which were unin- 

ancient times, ek ri 
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curr. vit. faith, by the ministry of Subchal Jesu, whom he had 


‘The Gere 
mans con 
verted by 
Boniface, 


consecrated bishop, first the Gele and Dailamites by 
whom a part of Hyrcania was inhabited; and after- 
wards, by the labors of other missionaries, the rest of 
the nations, who had formed settlements in Hyrcania, 
Bactria, Margiana, and Sogdia.> It is also certain, 
that Christianity enjoyed, in these vast regions, not- 
withstanding occasional attacks from the Mohammed- 
ans, the advantages of a firm and solid establishment 
for a long course of ages; while the bishops, by whose 
ministry it was propagated and supported, were all 
consecrated by the sole authority of the Nestorian 
pontiff. 

II. If we turn our eyes toward Europe, we find 
many nations that were yet unenlightened with the 
knowlege of the Gospel. Almost all the Germans, 
(if we except the Bavarians, who had embraced 
Christianity under Theodoric, or Thierry, the son of 
Clovis, and the eastern’ Franks, with a few other pro- 
vinces) lay buried in the grossest darkness of pagan 
superstition. Many attempts were made, by pious 
and holy men, to infuse the truth into the minds of 
these savage Germans ; and various efforts were used 
for the same purpose by kings and princes, whose in- 
terest it was to propagate a religion that was so 
adapted to mitigate and tame the ferocity of those 
warlike nations; but neither the attempts of pious 
zeal, nor the efforts of policy, were attended with 
success. This great work was, however, effected in 
this century, by the ministry of Winfred, a Benedic- 
tine monk, born in England of illustrious parents, 
and afterwards known by the name of Boniface. 
This famous ecclesiastic, attended by two companions 
of his pious labors, passed over into Friseland in 715, 
to preach the Gospel to the people of that country; 
but this first attempt was unsuccessful; and a war 
breaking out between Radbod, the king of that 


» Thomas Margensis, Historia Monastica, Lib, iii, in Assemani 
Biblioth, Orient, Vatic, tom, iii. 
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country, and Charles Martel, our zealous ial Sas ‘omen, vitte 
returned to England. He: resumed, however, hi 

pious un in 719; and being solemnly em- 
powered by the Roman pontiff, Gregory II., to preach 

the Gospel, not only in Friseland, but all over Ger- 

many, he performed the functions of a Christian 
teacher among the Thuringians, Friselanders, and 
Hessians, with considerable success *. 

Ill. This eminent missionary was, in 723, conse-Other pious 
coun bishop by Gregory II., who changed the name is fmous 
of Winfred into that of Boniface: seconded also by snr. 
the powerful protection, and encouraged by the libe. aaa 
rality of Charles Martel, mayor of the palace to Chil-in te” 
= king of France, he resumed his ministerial" 

bors among the Hessians and Thuringians, and 
finished with glory the task he had undertaken, in 
which he received considerable assistance from a num- 
ber of pious and learned men, who repaired to him 
from England and France. As the Christian churches 
erected by Boniface were too numerous to be governed 
by one bishop, this prelate was advanced to the dig- 
nity of archbishop, in 738, by Gregory ILI., by whose 
authority, and the auspicious protection of Car- 
loman and Pepin, the sons of Charles Martel, he 
founded the bishoprics of Wurtzburg, Buraburg, 
Erfort, and Eichstadt, to which he added, in 744, 
famous monastery of Fulda. His last promotion (the 
last recompence of his assiduous labors in the propa- 
gation of the truth) was his advancement to. the 

see of Mentz, in 746, by Zachary, 
bishop of Rome, by whom he was, at the same time, 
created primate of Germany and Belgium. In his 
old age, he returned to Friseland, that he might 
finish his ministry in the same place where he had 
caibered first upon its functions; but his piety was ill 


ee! eean 4 lal account of this eminent man is to be found in a 
dissertation of Gudenius, de S. Bonifacio Germanorum 
‘pom, pb published at Helmstadt in 1722. See also Fabricii 
Latina medii Aivi, tom. i. p. 709—Hist, Liter. de la 
France, tom. iv. p. 92, and Mabillop, in Annalibus Benedictinis. 
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cexr. vi. rewarded by that barbarous people, by whom he 
— > was murdered in 755, while fifty ecclesiastics, who 
accompanied him in his journey, shared the same 
unhappy fate. an: 
‘The judge- - IV. Boniface, on account of his ministerial labors 
parwear and holy exploits, was distinguished by the honorable 
cerning the title of the Apostle of the Germans; nor, if we con- 
yuan’, sider impartially the eminent services he rendered to 
~~~ Christianity, will this title appear to have been unde- 
. servedly bestowed. But it is necessary to observes 
that this eminent prelate was an apostle of modern 
fashion, and had, in many respects, departed from 
the excellent model exhibited in the conduct and 
ministry of the primitive and true apostles. Beside 
his. zeal for the glory and authority of the Roman 
pontiff, which equaled, if it did not surpass, his zeal 
for the service of Christ and the propagation of his 
religion“, many other things unworthy of a truly 
Christian minister are laid to his charge. In com« 
bating the pagan superstitions, he did not always use 
those arms with which the ancient heralds of the 
Gospel gained such victories in behalf of the truth; 
but often employed violence and terror, and some- 
times artifice and fraud, in order to multiply the 
number of Christians. His epistles, moreover, dis- 
cover an imperious and arrogant temper, a 
and insidious turn of mind, an excessive zeal 
encreasing the honors and pretensions of the sacer- 
dotal order, and a profound ignorance of many things 
of which the knowlege was absolutely necessary in an 
apostle, and particularly of the true nature and genius 
of the Christian religion. 
gestae V. The famous prelate, of whom we have been 


the Gospel 
totheGers 4 The French Benedictine monks ingenuously confess that 
—_ Boniface was an over-zealous partisan of the Roman pontiff, and 
attributed more authority to him than was just and reasonable. 
Their words, in their Histoire Literaire de la France, tom. ivs 
p- 106, are as follow: « Il exprime son devouement pour le 
“ Saint Siege en des termes qui ne sont pas assez proporti 
a In dignité du caractere episcopal.” ‘ peers 5 
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‘was not the only Christian minister “St0' 


Cuar, 
now speaking, 
pre wd ahead the Gotta nations = 
jon of pagan superstition; sev 
others signalised their seals the pate laudable and 


cholera labored with the most ardent 
zeal ra assiduity to engage the fierce and warlike 
Saxons, and also the Friselanders, Belge, and other 
nations, to receive the light of Chtistianity : but his 
ministry was attended with very little fruits. We 
pass over in silence several apostles of less fame; nor 
it to mention Willibrod, and others of 
reputation, who persisted now with great 
alacrity and constancy in the labors they had unders 
taken in the ae neil in order to the pro- 
Pagation: of divine truth. 


ie 


VIL A war broke out ‘at this time between Charle- The expe- 


and the Saxons, which contributed much to 


dition of 
Charle- 
ion of Christianity, though not by the magne 


fod of a rational persuasion. The Saxons of that sunt 


age were a numerous and formidable people, who 
inhabited a considerable part of Germany, and were 
in perpetual quarrels with the Franks con- 

their boundaries, and other matters of com- 

Hence Charlemagne turned his arms against 


this powerful nation, in 772, with a design, not only 
Annal, Eccles. tom. viii. ad. 716. sect. 10. 
© Baronius, peeks ae — sec 


a rire nea 
jo, Hat Cc Chronologia Monaster. German. p. 30, An+ 
Critica in Annales Baronii, tom. ii. ad annum 759, sects 
Literaire de la France, tom. iv. p. 124+ 
y Vita S. Lebuini in Laur. Surii Vitis Sanctor. dy 
12, Nov. p.277,—Jo. Molleri Cimbria Literata, tom. iis p. 4646 
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to subdue that spirit of revolt with which they had 
so often troubled the empire, but also to abolish their 
idolatrous worship, and engage them to embrace the 
Christian religion. He hoped, by their conversion, 
to vanquish ser pom psei Pere a that the divine 
precepts of the Gospel would assuage their impetuous 
and restless passions, mitigate their ferocity, and 
induce them to submit quietly to the government of 
the Franks. These projects were great in idea, but 
difficult in execution; accordingly, the first attempt 
to convert the Saxons, after having subdued them, 
was unsuccessful, because it was'made, without the 
aid of violence or threats, by the bishops and monks, 
whom the victor had left among that conquered peo- 
ple, whose obstinate attachment to idolatry no argu- 
ments or exhortations could overcome. More forcible 
means were afterwards used to draw them into the 
pale of the church, in the wars which Charlem: 

carried on, in the years 775, 776, and 780, against 
that valiant people, whose love of liberty was exces- 
sive, and whose aversion to every species of sacerdotal 
authority was inexpressible". During these wars, 
their attachment to the superstition of their ancestors 
was so warmly combated by the allurements of reward, 


* It will be proper here to transcribe, from the epistles of the 
famous Alcuin, once abbot of Canterbury, a remarkable passage, 
which will shew us the reasons that contributed principally to 
give the Saxons an aversion to Christianity, and at the same time 
will expose the absurd and preposterous manner of teaching used 
by the ecclesiastics who were sent to convert them. This 
nage in the 104th epistle, and the 1647th page of his works, ke 
follows: ‘ Si tanta instantia leve Christi jugum et onus ejus leve 
« durissimo Saxonum populo predicarentur, quanta decimarum 
** redditi vel legalis pro parvissimis quibuslibet culpis edictis 
** necessitas exigebatur, forte baptismatis sacramenta non ab- 
‘ horrerent, Sint tandem aliquando doctores fidei apostolicis eru- 
« diti exemplis: sint preedicatores, non preedatores.” Here the 
reader maysee a lively picture of the kind of apostles that flourish- 
ed at this time: ae jes who were more zealous in exacting tithes, 
and extending their authority, than in propagating the sublime 
truths and precepts of the Gospel ; and. yet these very apostles 
are said to ieee wrought stupendous miracles, : 
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by the terror of punishment, and by the imperious 
nguage of victory, that they suffered themselves to 
be bapti though with inward reluctance, by the 
missionaries whom the emperor sent among them for 
that purpose’, Fierce seditions, indeed, were soon 
after renewed, and fomented by Witekind and Albion, 
two of the most valiant among the Saxon chiefs, who 
attempted to abolish the Christian worship by the 
same yiolent methods which had contributed to its 
establishment. But the courage and liberality of 
Charlemagne, alternately employed to suppress this 
new rebellion, engaged these chiefs to make a public 
and solemn profession of Christianity in 785, and to 
mise an adherence to that divine religion for the 
rest of their days", To prevent, however, the Saxons 


4 Aleuinus apud Gul. Malmesbur. de Gestis Regum Anglorum, 
egu 
lib. i. cap. iv. p. 23, inter Rer. Anglic. Script, edit. cof 
1601. In this work we find the following passage, which proves 
what we have said with respect to the unworthy methods that 
were used in converting the Saxons. “ Antiqui Saxones et om+ 
“nes Fresonum populi, instante rege Carolo, alios premiis et 
“ alios minis solicitante, ad fidem Christi conversi sunt.” See 
also two Veena in the Capitularia Regum Francor. tom i. 
p. 246 and 252. From the first we learn, that those Saxons who 
Pp 
abandoned the pagan superstitions were “ restored to the liberty 
“ had forfeited b: fate of arms, and freed from the obli+ 
« of paying tribute;”” and, in the second, we find the fol- 
lowing severe law, that “‘ every Saxon who contemptuously re- 
“ fused to receive the sacrament of baptism, and persisted in his 
“adherence to Paganism, was to be punished with death.” 
pee rewards and punishments were peaplayeas inthe cause 
religion, there was no occasion for miracles to advance its 
poe for these motives were sufficient to draw all mankind 
an hypocritical and external profession ef the Gospel ; but it 


manner. Compare, with the authors mentioned in this note, 


tina medii Avi, tom, i. p.. 950, 
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esrrevitn from renouncing a religion which they had embraced 
—*— with reluctance, many bishops were appointed to 


The judge- 
ment we 
ought to 
fon of tbe 
‘conversions 
made by 
Charle- 
muagne 


reside among them, schools also were erected, and 
monasteries founded, that the means of instruction 
might not be wanting. The same precautions were 
employed among the Huns in Pannonia, to maintain 
in the profession of Christianity that fierce people 
whom Charlemagne had converted to the faith, when, 
exhausted and dejected by various defeats, they 
were no longer able to make head against his vic- 
torious arms, and chose rather to be Christians than 
slaves’. : 
VIL. Succeeding generations, filled with a grateful 
sense of the exploits which Charlemagne had per- 
formed in the service of Christianity, canonised his 
memory, and turned this bloody warrior into an 
eminent sain¢. In the twelfth century, Frederic I. 
emperor of the Romans, ordered Paschal IT. whom he 
had raised to the pontificate, to enroll the name of 
this mighty conqueror among the tutelary saints of the 
church ™ ; and indeed Charlemagne merited this honor, 
according to the opinions which prevailed in that 
dark period; for, to have enriched the clergy with 
and magnificent donations®, and to have ex- 
tended the boundaries of the church, no matter by 
what methods, were then considered as the highest 
merits, and as sufficient pretensions to the honor of 
saintship ; but, in the esteem of those who judge of 
the nature and characters of sanctity by the decisions 
of the Gospel upon that head, the sainted emperor will 
appear to have been utterly unworthy of that dignity ; 
for, not to enter into a particular detail of his vices, 
the number of which counterbalanced that of his 


' Vita S. Rudberti in Henrie. Canisii Lectionibus antiquis, 
tom, ii. part ii. p. 340.—Pauli Debreceni Historia Ecclesist 
baie in Hungar. et Transylvani}, a Lampio edita, cap, ii, 

» 10. 
Pom Henr. Canisii Lect. tom. ill, par, ii, p- 20%-—Walchii 
Dissert. de Caroli Magni Canonizatione. 
* Vid. Caroli Testamentum in Steph. Baluzii Capitularibus 
Regum Francor. tom. i. p. 487, ' . 
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virtues, it is undeniably evident, that his ardent ‘and én, wit 
ill-conducted zeal for the conversion of the Huns; 
Friselanders, and Saxons, was more animated by the 
suggestions of ambition, than by a principle of true 
piety; and that his main view, in these religious 
exploits, was to subdue the converted nations under 
his dominion, and to tame them to his yoke, which 
they supported with impatience, and shook off by 
frequent revolts. It is, moreover, well known, that 
this boasted saint made no scruple of seeking the * | ~ 
alliance of the infidel Saracens, that he might be . ~ . 
more effectually enabled to crush the Greeks, not- ~' ’ 
withstanding their profession of the Christian te+ 


en, The many and stupendous miracles which‘and ofthe 
are said to have been wrought by the Christians 
missionaries, who were sent to convert the barbaroussuid to have 
tions, have’ lost, in our times, the credit they ob-pe™ pe 
ained in former ages. The corrupt discipline thatthis century. 
then prevailed, admitted those fallacious stratagems, 
which are very improperly called pious frauds; nor 
did the heralds of the think it at all unlawful 
to terrify or allure to the profession of Christianity, 
fictitious prodigies, those obdurate hearts, which 






ould not subdue by reason and argument. It 
‘not, however, to be supposed, that all those, who 
red renown by their miracles, were chargeable’ 

h this fanatical species of artifice and fraud; for 
as, on one hand, those ignorant and superstitious 
ations were disposed to look upon, as miraculous, 
-eyent which had an unusual aspect, so, on the 

r, the Christian doctors themselves were so un- 
instructed and superficial, so little acquainted with 
the powers of nature, and the relations and connex- 
ions of things in their ordinary course, that uncom- 
‘mon events, however natural, were considered by 
them as miraculous interpositions of the Most High. 
"This will appear obvious to such as read, without 


Pe 
© See Basnage, Histoire des Juifs, tom. ix. cap. ii. p. 40. 
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exw. vie Superstition or partiality, the Acts of the Saints who 
—*~ flourished in this and the following centuries, 


CHAPTER II. 


Concerning the Calamitous Events that happened to the Church 
during this Century. 


The Sara I. THE eastern empire had now fallen from its 

eos become former strength and grandeur through the repeated 

theeat. shocks of dreadful revolutions, and the consuming 
power of intestine calamities. ‘The throne was now 
become the seat of terror, inquietude, and suspicion ; 
nor was any reign’ attended with an uninterry 
tranquillity. In this century three emperors were 
dethroned, loaded with ignominy, and sent into 
banishment. Under Leo the Isaurian, and his son 
Constantine, surnamed Copronymus, arose that fatal 
controversy about the worship of images, which proved 
a source of innumerable calamities and troubles, and 
weakened, almost incredibly, the force of the empire. 
These troubles and dissensions left the Saracens at 
liberty to ravage the provinces of Asia and Africa, to 
oppress the Greeks in the most barbarous manner, 
and to extend their territories and dominion on all 
sides, as also to oppose every where the progress of 
Christianity, and, in some places, even to extirpate 
it. But the troubles of the empire, and the calamities 
of the church, did not end here: for, about the 
middle of this century, they were assailed by new 
enemies, still more fierce and inhuman than those 

The ineur-- whose usurpations they had hitherto suffered. These 

Jun” were the Turks, a tribe of the Tartars, or at least 
their descendants, who, breaking forth from the inac- 
cessible wilds about mount Caucasus, overspread 
Colchis, Iberia, and Albania, rushed into Armenia, 
and, after having subdued the Saracens, turned their 
victorious arms against the Greeks, whom, in process 
of time, they reduced under their dominion. 
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In In nae ae Soe —_ sea which enw, vit 
separates Spain from ica, dispersed the army of 57 
Roderic king of the Spanish Goths", whose defeat pres tho 
was principally occasioned bythe treachery of their" 
general Julian, and made themselves masters of the 
greatest part of the territories of this vanquished 
prince. At that time the empire of the Visigoths, 
which had subsisted in Spain above three hundred 
years, was totally overturned by these fierce and 
savage invaders, who also took possession of all the 
maritime parts of Gaul, from the Pyrenean moun- 
tains to the river Rhone, whence they made frequent 
excursions, and ravaged the neighbouring countries 
with fire and sword. 

The rapid progress of these bold invaders was, in- 
deed, checked by Charles Martel, who gained a signal 
victory over them in a bloody action near Poictiers, 
in 7324. But the vanquished spoilers soon recovered 
their strength and their ferocity, and returned with 
new violence to their devastations. This engaged 

ne to lead a formidable army into Spain, in 
the hope of delivering that whole country from the 
oppressive yoke of the Saracens: but this grand 

though it did not entirely miscarry, was 
not attended with the signal success that was ex- 
pected from it *. 

‘The inroads of this warlike people were felt by 
several of the western provinces, beside those of 
oo Spain. Several parts of Italy suffered from 

ir incursions; the island of Sardinia was reduced 
under their yoke ; and Sicily was ravaged and oppress- 
ed by them in the most inhuman manner. Hence the 


» Jo. Mariana, Rerum Hispanicarum Hist, lib. vi. cap. xxi— 
udot, Historia Patriarch, Alexandrin. p. 253.—Jo. de Fer- 

reras, Hist. de Espana, tom. ii. p. 425. : we 

4 Paulus Diaconus, de Gestis Longobard. lib. vi. eap. xlvi. lili, 
ae lib. vii. cap iti—Bayle’s Dictionary, at the article 

0 -Ferreras, tom, ii. p. 463. 

* Henr. de Bunau, Teutsche Keyser-und-Reichs-Historie, 
tom. ii, p, $92.—Ferreras, tom. ii. p, 506. 
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eer. vi. Christian religion in Spain and Sardinia suffered 
inexpressibly under these violent usurpers. 

In Germany, and the adjacent countries, the 
Christians were assailed by another sort of enemies; 
for all such as adhered to the pagan superstitions 
beheld them with the most inveterate hatred, and 
persecuted them with the most unrelenting violence 
and fury*. Hence, in several places, castles and 
various fortifications were erected to restrain the in- 
cursions of these barbarian zealots. 


* Servati Lupi Vita Wigberti, p. 304 
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CHAPTER I. 


Concerning the State of Letters and Philosophy during this 
Century. 


I. AMonG the Greeks of this age were some men cenr. vin. 
of genius and talents, who might have contributed Tr a 
to prevent the total decline of literature; but their tearing 

zeal was damped by the tumults and desolations that *72"« 
reigned in the empire; and while both church and 
state were menaced with approaching ruin, the learned 
were left destitute of that protection which gives 
both vigor and success to the culture of the arts and 
sciences. Hence few or none of the Greeks were 
famous, either for elegance of diction, true wit, 
copious erudition, or a zealous attachment to the 
stady of philosophy, and the investigation of truth. 
Frigid homilies, insipid narrations of the exploits of 
pretended saints, vain and subtile disputes about in- 
essential and trivial subjects, vehement and bombastic 
declamations for or against the erection and worship 
of im: and histories composed without method or 
judgement, were the monuments of Grecian learning 
in this miserable age. 

II. It must, however, be observed, that the Ari- 7c pro- 

stotelian philosophy was taught every where in the sof the 
public schools, and was propagated in all places with phitosophy. 
ns le success. The doctrine of Plato had lost 
all its eredit in the schools, after the repeated 
sentences of condemnation that had been 
upon the opinions of Origen, and the troubles 
o2 
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cur. vit which the Nestorian and Eutychian controversies 
had excited in the church; so that Platonism now 
was almost confined to the solitary retreats of the 
monastic orders. Of all the writers in this century, 
who contributed to the illustration and progress of 
the Aristotelian philosophy, the most eminent was 
John Damascenus, who composed a concise, yet 
comprehensive view of the doctrines of the Stagirite, 
for the instruction of the more ignorant, and in a 
manner adapted to common capacities. This little 
work excited numbers, both in Greece and Syria, to 
the study of that philosophy, whose proselytes in- 
creased daily. The Nestorians and Jacobites were 
also extremely diligent in the study of Aristotle's 
writings ; and from this repository they armed them- 
selves with sophisms and quibbles, which they. 
employed against the Greeks in the controversy con- 
cerning the nature and person of Christ. ; 
‘The revivsl II. The literary history of the Latins exhibits 
among the imnumerable instances of the grossest. ignorance*, 
Latinsby which will not, however, appear surprising to such 
magne, 8. consider, with attention, the state of Europe in 
this century. If we except some poor remains of 
learning, which were yet to be found at Rome, and 
in certain cities of Italy’, the sciences seemed to, 
have abandoned the continent, and fixed their resi- 
dence in Britain and Ireland*. Those, therefore, 
of the Latin writers, who were distinguished by their 
learning and genius, were all (a few French and 
Italians excepted) either Britons or Hibernians, such 
as Alcuin, Bede, Egbert, Clemens, Dungallus, Acca, 
and others. Charlemagne, whose political talents 
were embellished by a considerable degree of learn- 
ing, and an ardent zeal for the culture of the sciences, 
endeavoured to dispel the profound ignorance that 


“iiss Steph. Baluz, Observat, ad Reginonem Prumiensem, 
p- 540, 

mit Ant. Muratori, Antiq. Italic: medii /Evi, tom, fifi 
pil. 

4 « Jac, Usserius, Proof, ad Syllogen Epistolarum Hibernicarum.. 
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igned in‘his dominions; in which excellent under: cevr. vue 
he was animated and directed by the counsels —*— 
of Aleuin. With this view he drew, first from Italy, 
and afterwards from Britain and Ireland, by his 
liberality, eminent men, who had distinguished them- 
selves in the various branches of literature; and 
excited the several orders of the clergy and monks, by 
various encouragements, and the nobility, and others 
of eminent rank, by his own example, to the pursuit 
of knowlege in allits branches, human and divine. 
IY. In the prosecution of this noble design, the cathedral 
eatest part of the bishops erected, by the express #4 noms 
order of the emperor, cathedral schools (so called erected ; 
from their contiguity to theprincipal church in each 
diocese), in which the youth, set apart for the service 
of Christ, received a learned and religious education. 
Those abbots also, who had any zeal for the cause 
of Christianity, opened schools in their monasteries, 
in which the more learned of the fraternity instructed 
such as were designed for the monastic state, or the 
sacerdotal order, in the Latin language, and other 
branches of learning, suitable to their future destina- 
tion. It was formerly believed that the university 
of Paris was erected by Charlemagne; but this 
opinion is rejected by such as have studied, with 
impartiality, the history of this age, though it is 
undeniably evident, that this great prince had the 
honor of laying, in some measure, the foundation of 
that noble institution, and that the beginnings from 
which it arose may be ascribed to him. However 
this be decided, it is certain, that the zeal of 
this emperor, for the propagation and advancement 
of letters, was very great, and manifested its ardor 
by a considerable number of excellent establishments ; 
nor among others must we pass with silence the 


4 The reasons that have been used, to prove Charlemagne 
the fonier of the university of Paris, are accurately collected 


‘Du Boulay, Historia Academiw Paris. tom. i. p, 91. But 

ey have been refuted by the following learned men in a 
victorious manner, viz. Mabillon, Act. Sanct. Ord. Benedict. 
tom. v. Pref, sect, 181, 182. Launoy. Claud, Joly, de Scholis, 
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ex va famous Palatine school, whith he erected with’ a 
—— view to banish ignorance from his court, and in which 


the princes of the blood, and the children of the 
nobility, were educated by the most learned and 
illustrious masters of the times *. 

V. These establishments were not, however, at- 
tended with the desired success ; nor was the improve- 
ment of the youth, in learning and virtue, at all pro- 
portioned to the pains that were taken, and the 
bounty that was bestowed to procure them a liberal 
education. This, indeed, will not appear surprising, 
when weconsider, that the most learned and renowned 
masters of these times were men of very little gei 
and abilities, and that their system of erudition and 
philosophy was nothing more than a lean and ghastly 
skeleton, equally unfit for ornament and use. The 
whole circle of science was composed of, what they 
called, the seven liberal arts, viz. grammar, rhetoric, 
logic, arithmetic, geometry, music, and astronomy *; 
the three former of which they distinguished by the 
title of trivium, and the four latter by that of . 
drivium. Nothing can be conceived more ieee 
edly barbarous than the manner in which these 
sciences were taught, as we may easily perceive 
from Alcuin’s treatise concerning them ®, and from 
the dissertations of St. Augustin on the same subject, 
which were in the highest repute at this time. In 
the greatest part of the schools, the public teachers 
ventured no farther than the trivium, and confined 
their instructions to grammar, rhetoric, and logic: 
they, however, who, after passing the trivium and 
also the quadrivium, were desirous of rising yet highe 
in their literary pursuits, were exhorted to 
themselves to the study of Cassiodore and Boethius, 


* Boulay, tom. i. p. 281.—Mabillon, sect. 179, 

€ Herm. Conringii Antiquitat. Academice, Diss. iii. p. 80.— 
Jac, Thomasii Programmata, p. 368.—Observat. Halens. tom. vi. 
Obs. xiv. p. 118. 

*® Alcuini Opera, par. ii. p. 1245, edit. Quercetani. It is, 
Bears 9 be ee sole i ayia of Alcuin, here re- 
ferred to, is not ct, but is almost entirel, 
from Cassiodore. . 
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as if the progress of human knowlege had been cer. vur. 
bounded by the discoveries of those two learned —*~ 


we tramiby 
re 
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CHAPTER 11. 


Concerning the Doctors and Ministers of the Churehy and ite 
Form of Government during this Century, 


lind 


I. THar corruption of manners, which dishonored ‘rie vices of 
the ‘in the former century, increased, instead “8” 
ge minishing, in this, and discovered itself under 

nost odious characters, both in the eastern and 
estern esha In the east there arose the most 
a is is and quarrels among the bishops 
ctors of the church, who, forgetting the duties 
‘stations, and the cause of Christ in which 
were engaged, threw the state into combustion 
‘their outrageous clamors and their scandalous 
and even went so far as to stain their hands 
e blood of their brethren, who differed from 
1 opinion. In the western world, Christianity 
disgraced by the lives and actions of 
who pretended to be the luminaries of the 
ch, and who ought to have been so in geallly by 
xhibiting examples of piety and virtue to their flock, 
The clergy abandoned themselves to their passions 
ithout moderation or restraint: they were dis- 
ished by their luxury, their gluttony, and their 
lust; 
to 
80 
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gave themselves up to dissipations of 
us kinds, to the pleasures of hunting, and, what 
| still more remote from their sacred character, 
'y studies " and enterprises. ‘They had also 
extinguished every principle of fear and shame, 
hat they became incorrigible; nor could the various 
laws enacted against their vices by Carloman, Pepin, 
oS - + 
the Baluzius, ad Reginon. i , 563.— Wilkins, 
oberon Fram 
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xr. vin.and Charlemagne, at all contribute to set bounds to 

—~ their licentiousness, or to bring about their refor- 
mation‘, ir 

i ee Il. It is, indeed, amazing, that, notwithstanding 

which the the shocking nature of such vices, especially in a set 


ive’ of men whose profession required them to display 


wast. to the world the attractive lustre of virtuous ex-— 


ample; and notwithstanding the perpetual troubles 
and complaints which these vices occasioned; the 
clergy were still thought worthy of the highest 
veneration, and honored, as a sort of deities, by the 
submissive multitude, This veneration for the bishops 
and clergy, and the influence and authority it gave 
them over the people, were, indeed, carried much 
higher in the west than in the eastern provinces; 
od and the reasons of this difference will appear manifest 
to such as consider the customs and manners that 
prevailed among the barbarous nations, which were, 
at this time, masters of Europe, before their con- 
version to Christianity. All these nations, during 
their continuance under the darkness of paganism, 
were absolutely enslaved to their priests, without 
whose counsel and authority they transacted nothing 
of the least importance, either in civil or mili 
affairs". On their conversion to Christianity, they, 


\ Steph. Baluz. Capitular, Regum Francor, tom, i, p- 189, 
208, 275, 493, &c. 

* Julius Cesar, de bello Gallico, lib. vi. cap. 19.  Druides 
«© magno sunt apud eos honore: nam fere de omnibus contro- 
* versiis, publicis privatisque, constituunt; et, si quod est ad- 
* missum facinus, si cades facta, si de hereditate, si de finibus 
“controversia est, iidem decernunt, preemia poenasque 
“tuunt: si quis aut privatus aut publicus eorum decreto noo 
* stetit, sacrificiis interdicunt.—Druides a bello abesse consue 
* verunt, neque tributa und cum reliquis pendunt : militi vaca- 
*ftionem, omniumque rerum habent immunitatem. Tantis 
“excitati premiis, et sud sponte multi in disciplinam conve- 
#*niant, et a parentibus propinquisque mittuntur.” ‘Tacitus 
(de Mor. Germanorum, cap. 7.) expresses also the power and 
authority of the priests or Druids in the following terms: 
“Neque enim animadvertere, neque vincire, neque verberare 
6 quidons: nisi sacerdotibus permissum, non quasi in poonam, 
nec ducis jussu, sed velut Deo imperante ; ” and again, cap. ii. 
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therefore, thought proper to transfer, to the ministers ceyt.rit. 
of their new religion, the rights and privileges of —*— 
their former priests: and the Christian bishops, in 

their turn, were not only ready to accept the offer, 

but used all their diligence and dexterity to secure 

and assert, to themselves and their successors, the 
dominion and authority which the ministers of 
paganism had usurped over an ignorant and brutish 


_ IIL. The honors and privileges, which the western Their riches 
nations had voluntarily conferred upon the bishops e~™sl+ 
_and other doctors of the church, were now augmented privilege 
with new and immense accessions of opulence and ™" 
authority. The endowments of the church and 

on ies, and the revenues of the bishops, were 

Htheta considerable but in this century a new and 
ingenious method was found out of acquiring much 
greater riches to the church, and of increasing its 

wealth through succeeding ages. An opinion pre- 
vailed universally at this time, though its authors 
are not known, that the punishment which the 
Pe judge of the world has reserved for the 

essions of the wicked, was to be prevented and 
annulled. by liberal donations to God, to the saints, 
» the churches and clergy. In consequence of this 
notion, the great and opulent, who were, generally 
speaking, the most remarkable for their flagitious 
‘and abominable lives, offered, out of the abundance 


* 

idbieeion per sacerdotes, quibus et tum co¥rcendi jus est, 

jimperatur.” ~Helmoldus (Chron. Sclavorum, lib. i. cap. xxxvi.) 
himself tothe same purpose. 








A jor: Sayan quam 
apud jj veneratio est; and again, lib. ii, cap xii. 
ws dad ea rodien eatimationis est comparatione flaminis ; 
4 aps nsa perquirit ;—rex et popu jus ad illius nutum. 

nt? 


0 jis ancient custom, of honoring their priests, 
submitting in all things to their decisions, was still preserved 
ans, and the other European nations, their 
to Christianity; and this furnishes a satisfactory 
er to the question, how it came to pass that the Christian 

| obtained in the west that enormous degree of au- 
which is so contrary to the positive precepts of Christ, 
nature and genius of his divine religion. 






esr, vit. 
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which they had received by inheritance or acquired 
by rapine, rich donations’ to departed saints, their 
ministers upon earth, and the keepers of the temples 
that were erected to their honor, in order to avoid 
the sufferings and penalties annexed by the priests to 
transgression in thts life ‘and to escape the mi 
denounced against the wicked in a future state. 
new and commodious method of making’ atonement 
for iniquity, was the principal source of those immense 
treasures, which, from this period, began to flow in 
upon the clergy, the churches, and monasteries, and 
continued to enrich them through succeeding ages 
down to the present time”. i wer 
IV. But here it is highly worthy of observation, 
that the donations which princes and persons of the 
first rank presented, in order to make expiation for 
their sins, and to satisfy the justice of God and the 
demands of the clergy, did not merely consist of 
those private possessions, which every citizen may 
enjoy, and with which the churches and convents 
were already abundantly enriched; for these dona- 
tions were carried to a much more extravagant 
length, and the church was endowed with several of 
those public grants, which are peculiar to princes and 
sovereign states, and which are commonly called 


| ‘The temporal penalties here mentioned were rigorous fas! . 


. bodily pains and mortifications, long and frequent Prayetbs 


pilgrimages to the tombs of saints and martyrs, and the lil 
austerities. These were the penalties which the priests imposed 
upon such as had confessed their crimes; and, as they were 
singularly grievous to those who had led voluptuous lives, and 
were desirous of continuing in the same course of licentious 
pleasure, effeminacy, and ease, the richer sort of transgressors 
embraced eagerly this new method of expiation, and willingly 
gave, : part of their substance to avoid such severe and rigorous 
penalties. = ie 
™ Hence, by a known form of speech, they who =< 
donations to he church or clergy weal to do this for 
bergen of their souls ; and the gifts themselves were generally 
called the price of transgression. See Lud. Ant. Muratori 
de Redemptione Peccatorum, in his Antiquitates Italicae 
ZEvi, tom, y. p, 712. 


— 
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‘or royal domains. Emperors, kings, and cexy. var. 
ignalised their superstitious Snarettea for 
gy, by investing bishops, churches, and 

with princely possession: ee an who, 

, m, were i to im 

rid the vanity of roteapatirsteN gw to 

e minds of men, by their instructions and 

ple, with a noble contempt of sublunary 
became themselves scandalous spectacles of 






















eigns; and not only gave laws to nations, 
, upon many occasions, gave battle to their 
ies at the head of numerous armies of their own 
al It is here that we are to look for the source 
of those dreadful tumults and calamities that spread 
d on through Europe in after-times, particularly 
bloody wars concerning investitures, and those 
contentions and disputes about the regalia. 
The excessive donations that were made to the rhe causes 
and the extravagant liberality that augmented o\'hit srt 
e treasures of the European churches (totothectergy 
jose donations and this liberality were totally 
ni in this century; nor do we find any 
iples of the like munificence in preceding times. 
we may conclude, that these donations were 
: ne peculiar to the European nations, 
the maxims of policy which were established 
those warlike people. The kings of these 
ho were employed either in usurpation or 
fence, endeavoured, by all means, to attach 
; to their interests those whom they consi- 
is their friends and clients; and, for this pur- 
distributed among them extensive terri- 
ties, and fortresses, with the various rights 
leges belonging to them, reserving to them- 
the supreme dominion, and the military 
f their powerful vassals, This then being 
of governing customary in Europe, it 
by princes a high instance of political 
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exr.viti. prudence to distribute among the bishops, and other 
—*~ Christian doctors, the same sort of donations that 
they had formerly made to their generals and clients 

for it is not to be believed, that superstition alone 

was always the principle that drew forth their libe- 
rality. They expected greater fidelity and loyalty 

from a set of men who were bound by the obligations 

of religion, and consecrated to the service of God, 

than from a body of nobility, composed of fierce and 
impetuous warriors, and accustomed to little else but 
bloodshed and rapine; and they hoped also to check 

the seditious and turbulent spirits of their vassals, 

and maintain them in their obedience, by the influ- 

ence and authority of the bishops, whose commands 

were highly respected, and whose spiritual thunder- 

bolts, rendered formidable by ignorance, struck terror 

into the boldest and most resolute hearts". > 





= The account here given of the rise of the clergy to such 
enormous degrees of opulence and authority, is corroborated 
by the following remarkable passage of William of Malmesbury 
di .¥. de Rebus penis Regum Anglic).  * Carolus Magnus, 
“ pro contundenda gentium illarum ferocia, omnes pene terras 
“‘ ecclesiis contulerat, consiliosissime perpendens, nolle sacri 
“ ordinis homines, tam facile quam lateon fidelitatem Domini 
rejicere: praterea, si laici rebellarent, illos posse excommu- 
“‘nicationis auctoritate et potenti: severitate compescere.” 
‘This is, doubtless, the true reason why Charlemagne, who was 
far from’ being a superstitious prince, or a slave to the clea: 
augmented so vastly the jurisdiction of the Roman pontiff m 
Germany, Italy, and the other countries where he had extended 
his conquests, and accumulated upon the bishops such ample 
possessions. He expected more loyalty and submission from 
the clergy, than from the laity; and he augmented the riches 
and authority of the former, in order to secure his throne against 
the assaults of the latter. As the bishops were universally held 
in the highest veneration, he made use of their influence in 
checking the rebellious spirit of his dukes, counts, and ing 
who were frequently very troublesome. For instance, he 
much to fear tom the dukes of Benevento, Spoleto, and Capua, 
when the government of the Lombards was overturned; he 
therefore made over # considerable part of Italy to the Roman 
pontiff, whose ghostly authority, opulence, and threatenings, 
were so proper to restrain those powerful and vindictive princes 
from seditious insurrections, or to quell such tumults as they 
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VI. This prodigious accession to the opulence and cxwr. vue 
anthority. of the clergy in the west began with their iSisay 
head, the Roman pontiff, and spread gradually from fothenonsn 
him among the inferior bishops, and also among the?" 

| and monastic orders. The barbarous 

nations, who received the Gospel, looked upon the 
pea ars Rome as the successor of their chief druid, 
priest. And as this tremendous druid had 

mre, ne the darkness of paganism, a boundless 
See renee Eecatenlomti Mpalegereb i 

ba rary it, through its servile excess, degene~ 
rated into terror; so the barbarous nations, on their 
Christianity, thought proper to confer 
eee the bishops the same honors and 
same authority that had formerly been vested in 

their arch-druid®, The pope received, with some- 
more than a mere spiritual delight, these august 

2 ges; and lest, upon any change of affairs, 
attempts might be made to deprive him of them, he 
strengthened his title to these extraordinary honors, 
by a variety of passages drawn from ancient history, 
po was still more astonishing) by arguments 
nature. This conduct of a superstitious 
e swelled the arrogance of the Roman druid to 


oy 


ne to Seon foek pala ati the Pay Ba prince Pe 
d ene m litical views ; the other 
i acted much in the same manner, and 
p hey as will appear evident to all who con- 
the forms of government, and the methods 
Depee place in this century; so that the exces- 
tution of sacerdotal opulence and authority, which 
as oe waited of superstition alone, was, in many 
sett political prudence, We shall consider, 
ee ‘of excommunication, which William of 
hay wuts but cursorily in the latter words of the 


fl thus of the chief or arch-druid: “ Fiala) 
dibus tees unt jai summam inter eos tas) 

a ee si qui 4 reliquis excellit 
mascot: At, si sunt plures Bs pales suffragio Drui- 
ur: nopnunquam etiam armis de principatu con- 
” Jul, Caesar, le Bello Gallico, lib. vi, cap. xiii. 
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. vu» an enormous size, and gave to the see of Rome, in | 
— > civil and political affairs, a high pre-eminence 
. and a despotic authority, unknown to former ages. 
Hence, among other unhappy circumstances, arose 
that monstrous and most pernicious opinion, that such 
persons as were excluded from the communion of the 
church by the pontiff himself, or any of the bishops, 
forfeited thereby not only their civil rights and advan- 
tages as citizens, but even the common claims and 
privileges of humanity. ‘This horrid opinion, which 
was a fatal source of wars, massacres, and rebellions 
without number, and which contributed more than 
any other means to augment and confirm the p 
authority, was, unhappily for Europe, borrowed | 
Christians, or rather by the clergy, from the pagan’ 
superstitions *. art a 
® Though excommunication, from the time of Constantine the 
Great, was, in every part of the Christian world, attended with 
me eeairention ts, yet its highest terrors were confine 
to Europe, where its aspect was truly formidable and hide 
Te acquired also, in the ca! th century, new accessions of terror ; 
so that, from that period, the excommunication pose 
ru of Consenion., Reconmuticeed poosea wietiaeh 
om. mmunicater were 
me sidered, in all places, as objects of Feet to God. 
men; but they were not, on this account, robbed of the privi- 
leges of citizens, or of the rights of humanity; much less were 
those kings and princes, whom an insolent bishop had 
Eater to exclude from the communion of the church, sup; 
to forfeit, on that account, their crown or their terri : 
from this century, it was quite otherwise in Europe ; 
nication received that infernal pare which dissolved all con- 
nexions; so that those whom the bishops, or their chief, excluded 
from church communion, were degraded to a level with the 
beasts. Under this horrid sentence, the king, the ruler, 
husband, the father, and even the man, forfeited all their 
all their advantages, the claims of nature, and the privil 
society. What then was the origin of this unnatural 
which excommunication acquired? It was briefly as 
On the conversion of the barbarous nations to Chr 










considered both as of the same nature and effect, Roman 
pontiffs, on the other hand, were too artful not to counten 
and encourage this error; and, therefore, employed 


= 
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VIE. We observe, in the annals of the French eu. vin. 
nation, the following remarkable and shocking in=qy¢ Roman 
stance of the enormous power that was, at this time, pootit ob- 
vested in the Roman pontiff. Pepin was mayor often ts hs 
br nce to Childeric IIL, and, in the exercise fatboy by 

office, possessed in reality the royal powertnem ambition 
Seen but, not content with this, he aspired! Periu- 
to the titles and honors of majesty, and formed the 
design of dethroning his sovereign. For this pur- 
‘the states of the realm were assembled by 
, in 751; and though they were devoted to the 
interests of this ambitious usurper, they gave it as 
that the bishop of Rome was previously 
to be consulted, whether the execution of such a pro- 
was lawful or not. In consequence of this, 
ambassadors were sent by Pepin to Zachary, the 
ning pontiff, with the following question: Whether 
I law did not permit a valiant and warlike 
to dethrone a pusillanimous and omegd 
jonarch, who was incapable of discharging any 
e functions of royalty, and to substitute in his tt 
nore worthy to rule, and who had already ren- 
nost important services to the state? The 









to gain credit to an Sebo) tations their 
ee eee 


ibus jus red- 
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exer. vin, without the smallest resistance from Le fr ord 
—— stepped into the throne of his master ; sove- 
reign. Let the abettors of the papal authority see, 
how they can justify, in Christ's pretended vic 
upon earth, a decision which is so glari y reps: a 
at to the laws and precepts of the divine Gaon 
This decision was solemnly confirmed by Stephen II, 
the successor of Zachary. He undertook a journey 
into France, in 754, in order to solicit assistance 
against the Lombards; dissolved the obligation of 
the oath of fidelity and allegiance which Pepin had 
swern to Childeric, and violated by his usurpation; 
and, to render his title to the crown as sacred as pos- 
sible, anointed and crowned him, with his wife and 
two sons, for the second time", w 


« See Le Cointe, Mezeray, Daniel, and other Gallic and 
German historians, concerning this important event; but : 
cularly Bossuet, Defens. Declarationis Cleri Gallicani, part i- 
fect Rival, Dissertations Histor. et Critiques sur divers 

jets, Diss. ii. p. 70; Diss. iii, p.156—Henr. de Bunau, Hix 
toria Imperii Germanici, tom. ii. p. 288. This remarkable event 
is not, indeed, related in the same manner by all historians, and 
it is generally represented under false colors by those who 
from a spirit of blind zeal and excessive adulation, seise every 
occasion of exalting the dignity and authority of the bishops | 
Rome. Such writers assert, that it was by Yachary's 
a8 pontiff, and not in consequence of his opinion as a casui 
divine, that the crown was taken from the head of . 
and placed upon that of Pepin, But this the French abso- 
lutely and justly deny. Had it, however, been so, the crime 
of tia pontiff would have been much greater than it was in 
reality. 

ro * Pepin bad been anointed by the legate Boniface at 
Soissons, soon after his election; but, thinking that the per- 
formance of such a ceremony by the pope would recommend 
him more to the ramet of his ‘subjects, he desired that the 
unction should be administered anew by Stephen. Pepin was 
the first French monarch who received this unction as a cere- 
mony of coronation, at least accordivg to the reports of the 
most credible historians. His predecessors were proclaimed | 
being lifted up on a shield; and the holy phial of Clovis is 1 
universally regarded es fabulous. The custom of anoint 
kings at their coronation was, however, more ancient than tl 
time of Pepin, and was observed long before that period both in 
Scotland and Spain. See Edmund Martenne, de Antiq. Eccles. 
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VIII. This compliance of the Roman pontiffs cesr. vim. 
proved an abundant source of opulence and credit 7). saan. 
~ to the church, and to its aspiring ministers. When tagesderived 
‘that part of Italy which was yet subject to the twee ten’ 
‘Grecian empire, was involved in confusion and the attech- 
trouble, by the seditions and tumults which AYOSE Hisbopr to. 
from the imperial edicts* against the erection and the kings of 
‘worship of images, the kings of the Lombards em. ""~ 
ployed the united influence of their arms and nego- 
‘tiations in order to terminate these contests. Their 
success, indeed, was only advantageous to them- 
selves; for they managed matters so as to become, 
hy degrees, masters of the Grecian provinces in Italy, 
which were subject to the exarch who resided at 
Ravenna. One of these monarchs, named Aistulphus, 
carried his views still farther. late with these 
accessions to his dominions, he meditated the con- 
quest of Rome and its territory, and formed the 
ambitious project of reducing all Italy under the 
yoke of the Lombards. Stephen now addressed 
himself to his powerful patron and protector Pepin, 
represented to him his deplorable condition, and 
im his assistance. The French monarch em- 
barked with zeal in the cause of the terrified and 
suppliant pontiff; crossed the Alps, in 754, with a 
numerous army; and, having defeated Aistulphus, The dona 
obliged him, by a solemn treaty, to deliver up to the tionofPerin 
see of Rome the exarchate of Ravenna, Pentapolis, 
and all the cities, castles, and territories which he 
had seised in the Roman dukedom. It was not, 
however, long before the Lombard prince violated, 
without remorse, an engagement which he had con- 


Ritib. tom. iii. cap. x.; and also Bunau, Historia Imperii Ger- 
manici, tom. ii. p. 301, 366. 
* The author has here in view the edicts of Leo Isauricus 
| Constantine Copronymus. The former published, in 726, 
@ famous edict against the worship of images, which occasioned 
many contests and much disturbance both in church and state ; 
and the latter assembled at Constantinople, in 754, a council of 
358 | yho unanimously condemned, not only the worship 
but even the use of images, 
VOL, If. r 
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&, cer rut tracted with reluctance. In 755, he laid 







10 

—— Rome for the second time, but was again. 
: sue for peace by the victorious arms of 
returned into Italy, and, forcing the Lot 
execute the treaty he had so audaciously 
made a new grant of the exarchate* and of 
polis to the pontiff and his successors, And thu 
was the bishop of Rome raised to the rank of a 


temporal prince, —s 
Charie- TX. After the death of Pepin, a new attack 
gant to Da 


weeofRome. * See Car. Sigonius, de Regno Italic, lib. iii, p. 202, i 

op.—Bunau, Historia Imperii Germanici, tom. ii. p. 301, 366 
juratori Annales Italie, tom. iv. p.810. The real fi ; of 

the exarchate granted by Pepin to the Roman pontiff, | 

been much controyerted among the learned, and haye,. 

cularly in our times, employed the researches of several 

writers. The bishops of Rome extend the limits of 

kere as far as they can with any appearance of decency or 

probability, 


while their adversaries are as zealous in 

this famous grant within narrower bounds, See Lud. 
Murator, Droits de ‘Empleo sur I’Etat Ecclesiastique, ie 
as also his Antiquitat. Ital. medii Avi, tom. i. p. 64, 6 
987. The same author treats the matter with more e 
So Peat Vie 790. This poptrotersy can coly bet 
with facilit an inspection of Pepin’s t ie terri 
in dation ‘Fontanini, in his first Defence of the tem) 
Jurisdiction of the See of Rome over the City of 
written in Italian, intimates that this grant is yet extant, 
even soak use sf some phe abet are id be Soe tained in 
it (see the es an of that wort us, hov 
vat Nae te believed. Were it indeed true, eed 
deed remains, its being published to the world would be; un+ 
doubtedly, unfavorable to the pretensions 
church of Rome. . It is at least certain, that 
between the emperor Joseph I. and the Roman 
ing Commachio, the partisans of the latter, thou; en 

led upon by those of the emperor to produce this grant, 
refused constantly to comply with this demand. On the other 
hand, it must be confi that Bianchini, in his Prolegom, ad 
Assasin de Vitis eee Bons has vitoes us, from a ne 
manuscript, a specimen of thi: it, which seems to 
matks of remote antiquity. Be hates it may, a sanitiaila oF 
witnesses unite in assuring us, that the remorse of a wounded 
conscience was the source of Pepin’s liberality, and that his 
grant to the Roman pontiff was the superstitious 
which he hoped to expiate his enormities, and parti 
horrid perfidy to his master Childerice ’ 










ed 
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upor ‘patrimony. of St. Peter,' by Dideric, cxvr.vu. 
the. bards, who invaded the territories = 
ei the xi on I fa 
this extremity, pope Adrian I. fled 
Charles, the son of Pepin, who, on 
af his heroic exploits, was afterwards dis- 
by the name of Charlemagne, This 
p , whose enterprising genius led him to seise 
wiiee opportunity of extending-his con- 
Feeaton for the Roman see was 
, as much from the dictates of policy 
“adopted immediately the cause of 
rembling pontiff. He passed the Alps with a 
nidable ai my, in 174; overturned the empire of 
Lambard in Italy, which had vabuistad’& above = 
dred years; sent their — eye into 
nd proclaimed himself king of the Lombards, 
ests offered to Chareteghe an occasion 
where he not only confirmed the 
ch had been made by his father to that 
dded to them new donations, and ceded 


























one ‘had not been contained in Pepin's grant. 
jose cities and provinces were, is a question 


t to be resolved at this period, as it is per- 
‘ith much obscurity, from the want of authen- 
1 


de regno Italice, lib. iii, p. 223, tom, ii, 
Imperii Germanici, tom. ii, p. 368.—Petr, 
Ppeapecrsaellt gt datbest Ate & xii, 
Muratori Droits de Empire sur Etat 
cap. ii p- 147.—Conringius, de Imperio Roman, 
cap. vi, The extent of Charlemagne’s ee 
as mh disputed as the magnitude of Pepi 
> na pa of the aie and those of the 
) the cause of the Roman see, main- 
ao Heese the territory of Sabino, the 
0 other districts, were cid 
harlemagn eee Peter and his successors. T! 
and, who assert the rights of the emperor, diminish 
the munificence of Charles, and confine this 


2 tw narrow limits. The reader consult 
py iat iain ve published 
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‘emr.v. X, By this act of liberality, which seems to carry 
ma couva'it it the contradictory characters of policy and im- 
to whieh it prudence, Charlemagne opened for himself a ge 
ee nn the empire of the west, and to the supreme do 
nion over the city of Rome and its territory, upon 
which the western empire seemed then pee 
He had, no doubt, been meditating for a ri 


their opinions of the pretensions of the emperors and the popes 
to the eee of Gonmbchio and Florence, and the duchies of 
Parma and Placentia; but, above all, the learned Berret's ex- 
seit Rive 35, ‘The oles of prey seen fC cotsevensy, 

i Avi, f. $3, The spirit seems, in this con! a 
as in many others, to bave blictled the disputants on reeset 
of the question; and this, together with the difficulty of avaling 
mistakes upon a point involved in such deep obscurity, has, 
many cases, rendered the truth invisible to the eT 
parties. With respect to the motives that induced 
to make this grant, they are much less doubtful than the extent 
of the grant itself. Adrian affirms, that the monarch’s view was 
to atone, for his sins by this act of liberality to the church, as 
we see in a Jetter from that pontiff to Charlemagne, which is 
published in Muratori’s Scriptores Rerum Italicar. tom. iii. 

i. ¥ 265, and of which the followin, Lap ne 3 
“Venientes ad nos de Capua, quam beato apostolorum ~ 
* principi pro mercede anime vestrm atque sempitern& memoria 
“cum ceteris civitatibus obtulistis.” ie is not indeed im 
bable, that Charlemagne, who affected that kind of piety which 
was the characteristic of this barbarous age, pe coe 
‘superstitious motive in the act of cession by which he 

his donation to the church; but such as are acquainted with the 
character of this prince, and the history of this period, will be 
cautious in attributing his generosity to this be jen 
alone. His grand motive was, undoubtedly, of an ambitious 
kind; he was obstinately bent upon adding the western empit 
to his dominions ; and the success of this grand project apeae 
much upon the consent and assistance of the whose 
approbation, in those times, was sufficient to sanctify the most 
iniquitous projects. Thus Charlemagne lavished gifts upon the 
bishops of Rome, that, by their assistance, he might assume, 
with a certain air of decency, the empire of the west, and con- 
firm his new dominion in Italy. Of this policy we have 

taken notice, and it must appear manifest to all who view things 
with the smallest degree of impartiality and attention. 

Charles, in reality, was already emperor of the west, that 
is, the most peeees of the European monarchs. He wanted, 
therefore, nothing more than the title of emperor, and the 
supreme dominion in Rome and its territory, both of which he 
obtained by the assistance of Leo III. ‘ 
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time this arduous project, which his father Pepin had cers. var. 

obably formed before him; but the circumstances —*— 
of the times obliged him to wait for a favorable 
occasion of putting it in execution. This was offered 
him in 800, when the affairs of the Greeks were 
reduced to extremity after the death of Leo III. and 
the barbarous murder of his son Constantine, and 
while the impious Irene held the reins of empire. 
This opportunity was seised with avidity by Charles, 
wie ae out for Rome, where he was received with 

vely demonstrations of zeal by the sovereign pontiff*, 
who! tere) Vato fis vices, and perianded ths 
people, elate at this time with high notions of their 
independence and elective power, to unite their suf- 

jin fayor of this prince, and proclaim him 

emperor of the west. 

‘I. Charles, on his elevation to the empire of the Tbe nature 
west and the government of Rome, seems to haven. (ao 
reserved to himself the supreme dominion, and thepoatit’s 
inalienable rights of majesty, while he granted to" 
the church of Rome a subordinate jurisdiction over 
that great city and its annexed territory*. This 

* Leo ll. 
¥ See the historians who have transmitted to us accounts of 
this century, and more especially Bunau, in his Hist. Imperii 
poutine meoerally salts Ghat Lea iil. by u dina phe 
po fadtisaehibishop of Honey. tremaferved the westem 
from the Greeks to the Franks, and conferred it 


Caine she monarch of the latter. Hence they conclude, 
that the R pontiff, as the vicar of Christ, is the supreme 
lord of the whole earth, and, iv a peace manner, of the 
Ron Crees The temerity of these lene pd and the 
abuardity this reasoning, are exposed with much learning and 
cle by the celebrated Fred. Spanheim, de ficta trans- 

ae Imperii in Carolum M. per Leonem III. tom. ii. op. 
Pp 


* That Charlemagne, in effect, preserved entire his supreme 
thority over the city of Rome a its adjacent ciara gave 
law to the citizens by judges of his own appointment, punished 
enjoyed the prerogatives, and exercised all the 
functions of royalty, has been demonstrated by several of the 
in the most ample and satisfactory manner, and con- 
firmed by the most unexceptionable and authentic testimonies. 


He 
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exer. vn, tant Was undoubtedly suggested 


—_ 


justify the claims of the church to 


to him by | 

ambitious pontiff as a matter of bn 

pensable obligation; and many fi deeds: 
obably produced to make out the pret 3, and 





of temporal authority and civil juris . Ino 
to teconcilé the new em) to this grant, it was 
without doubt alleged, Mere the Gre: 

his renowned prede 7 hé removed 
of empire to Constantinople, delivered t 


éalled the Roman diikedom, to be p nd 
governed by the charch, with no other striction 


To be convinced of this, it will be sufficient to consult Mi 

tori’s Droits de I'Empire sur I'Etat Ecclesiastique, cap. 

And, indeed, they must have a strange power of rei 

clearest evidence, who are absurd enough to 

Fontanini, in his treatise, entitled, Dominio della S. 

Commachio, Diss. i. c. 95, 96, that Charles sustained 

the character of the advocate of the Roman church, and not 

that of its sovereign or its lord, the dominion of the | 

being unlimited and universal. On the other I 

acknowlege ingenuously, that the power of the 

in the city of Rome and its annexed territory, was 

and that, in several cases, he seemed to act with a 

authority. But the extent and the foundations of that 

are concealed in the obscurity, and have gi ué 

Site p 102, ne the Bishop of Rome dlachargel the funeton 
5 it the bit of Rome dischar; 

of aes or vicar, to the emperor; an Sar ae rice Clement 


XL. rejected as injurious to the papal dignity, and which, indeed, 
does se appear cy any sat foundation. ae 







examination of all the circumstances that can cont fe 

the solution of this perplexed question, the most | e 

count of the matter seems to be this: That the oe 

d the city of Rome and its territory, by the 
y which he held the exarchate of Ravenna, and the other 

granted by Charlemagne ; that is to say, he possessed ; 

a feudal tenure, though charged with fewer marks of. ence 

than other fiefs generally are, on account of the | 

nity of a city which had been so long the capital of the | 

This opinion derives much strength from what we shall ha’ 
to observe in the following note, and it has a 

liar advantage of reconciling the jarring testimonies of 

writers, and the various records of antiquity relating to this 

point. 


od —_—— 
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than that this should be no detriment to his supretne ever. vox 


dominion; and it was insinuated to Charles, that he —*—~ 
could not depart from the rule established by that 


pious. + without incurring the wrath of God, 
Siditherfotiggatton of ct Peter*. 
ent ee 


Most writers of that Constantine's pretended 
as oth ar ge ie 


a or in the eighth century; it tremely 













‘Adrian and his successor Leo TIT. made use 


the unexceptionable testimony of Adrian 
er to Charlemagne, which is published in 
teen Scriptores, tom. iii, part ii. robe 194, 
tremely worthy of an attentive in this 
exhorts Charles, before his, elevation to the em- 
the restitution of all the pants and donations that 

en made to St. Peter and to the church of Rome. 
d also he ba rm in the plainest manner, the 
— from those of the other princes and 


territory. He 


Reta excel ts rt in the following terms: ‘* Deprecamur 
‘ +. pto Dei amore et ipsius clavigeri 
see ae ohne promissionem quam polliciti 
jo pro animes vestras servos os 
-vestri, omnia nostris temporibus adimp! 
beati Silv: ei Romani ees 


I 


dationis piissimo Constantino M. imperatore, per 
largitatem there Constantine's donation is evidently men- 
‘sancta Dei catholica et apostolica Romana ecclesia 

ta atque exaltata est, et potestatem in his pie par= 
ini dignatus est; ita et in his vestris felicissimis tem- 
oo nostris sancta Dei ecclesia germinet ... ct 
jue oh exaltata permaneat . .« quia ecce novus 

a ati Constantinus imperator (here we 
who at that time was only a king, styled emperor 
iff, and spnperes with Constantine) his Le 

Deus sancte sue ecclesie ... largiri 

So much for that part of the letter that relates 
Sranbuaahes as to pie other donations which the 
ie from it, observe’ what follows: 
jue diversos imperatores, patricios, 

dine Deun danentes, pro eorum anime mercede et 
delictorum, in partibus Tuscie, Spoleto, seu Benevento, 












ome 
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ewrvits XII. While the power and opulence of the Roman 
TieGram Pontiffs were rising to the greatest height by the 
emperors events which we have now been relating, they 
check the A saee 4 
ambition of Feceived a mortifying check in consequence of a 
the Rona quarrel which broke out between those haughty 
Simin priests and the Grecian emperors. Leo the Isaurian, 
ticirte- and his son Constantine Copronymus, incensed at 
"the zeal which Gregory II. and III. discovered for 
the worship of images, not only confiscated the trea- 
sures and lands which the church of Rome 
in Sicily, Calabria, and Apulia, but also withdrew 
the bishops of these countries, and likewise the various 
provinces and churches of Illyricum, from the juris- 
diction of the Roman see, and subjected them to the 
spiritual dominion of the bishop of Constantinople. 
And so inflexibly were the Grecian emperors bent 
upon humbling the arrogance of the Roman pontiffs, 
that no intreaties, supplications, or threats, could 
engage them to abandon their purpose, or to restore 
this rich and signal portion of St. Peter’s patrimony 
to his greedy successors. It is here that we must 
look for the original source, and the principal cause 
of that vehement contest between the Roman pontiff 


 atque Corsica, simul et Pavinensi patrimonio, beato Petro 
 apostolo concessa sunt, et per nefandam gentem Longobardo- 
“ rum per annorum spatia abstracta et ablata sunt, vestris tem- 
“ poribus restituantur.” (The pontiff intimates farther, that 
all these grants were carefully preserved in the office of the 
Lateran, and that he sends them to Charles by his legates.) 
“ Unde et plures donationes in sacro nostro scrinio 
* reconditas habemus, tamen et pro satisfactione Christianissimi 
* regni vestri, per jam fatos viros, ad demonstrandum eas vobis, 
« direximus, et pro hoc petimus eximiam precellentiam vestram, 
“ut in integro ipsa patrimonia beato Petro et nobis restituere 
“«jubeatis”” By this it appears that Constantine's grant was 
now in being among the archives of the Lateran, and was sent 
to Charlemagne with the other donations of kings and princes, 
whose examples were adduced with a view of exciting his liber- 
allty to the church. ‘ 
See Mich. Lequien’s Oriens Christianus, tom. i, p. 96. 
Among the Greek writers also Theophanes and others acknow- 
lege the fact; but they are not entirely agreed about the reasons 
to which it is to be attributed. 


j = & 
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and the bishop of Constantinople, which, in the fol- cer. er Yt 
leninereatiery, divided the Greek and Latin churches, —*—- 
and proved so pernicious to the interests and advance- 
ment of true Christianity. These lamentable divi- 
sions, which wanted no new incident to foment them, 
were nevertheless augmented by a controversy which 
arose, in this century, concerning the derivation of 
the Holy Spirit, which we shall have occasion to 
mention more largely in its proper place. It is more 
than probable that this controversy would have been 
terminated with the utmost facility, had not the 
spirits of the contending parties been previously 
by disputes founded upon avarice and 
in, and carried on, without either moderation 
or ony by the holy patriarchs of Rome and 
in defence of their respective pre~ 


Hel 


‘XIII. The monastic discipline was extremely re-The mo- 
laxed at this time both in the eastern and western a 
and, as appears by the concurring testi lato decay. 


provinces, 
monies of the writers of this century, had fallen into 


by the comforts of human pac ap yet the merit of 
having preserved their discipline was sadly counter- 

hgesend by the gross ignorance, the fanatical mad- 
ness, and the sordid superstition that reigned among 
these miserable hermits. Those of the monastic 
orders, who lived nearer to cities and populous towns, 
frequently disturbed the public tranquillity by the 
tumults and seditions they fomented among the mul- 
titude, so that it became necessary to check their 
rebellious ambition by the severe laws that were 
enacted against them by Constantine Copronymus, 
and other emperors. The greatest part of the western 
pie followed, at this time, the rule of St. Bene- 

dict; though there were every where convents which 
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cbse, yiis adopted the discipline of other orders®. But, as they 


‘The origin 


of the order 


of canons. 


—+— increased in opulence, they lost sight of all rales, and 
submitted, at t length, to no other discipline than that 
of intemperance, voluptuousness, and sloth *. ue 
magne attempted, by various edicts, to put 
this growing evil; but his efforts were when ih 
mer v. This eral di d eerapel’ of 
IV, This gen lepravity an 
the monks gave rise to a tia order of priests in the 
west, a sort of middle order between the monks or 
pial and the secular clergy. ‘This new species 
ecclesiastics adopted the monastic discipline and 
manner of life, so far as to have their dwelling and 
their table in common, and to assemble at certain 
hours for divine service; but they entered not into 
the vows which were peculiar to the monks, and 
they were also appointed to discharge the ministerial 
functions in certain churches which were committed 
to their pastoral direction. These ecclesiastics were 
at first called fratres dominici, but soon after received 
the name of canons‘. The common opinibn attributes 
the institution of this order to Chrodegangus, bishop 
of Metz; nor is this opinion destitute of Seattess 


© See Mabillon, Pref. ad acta SS. Ord. Benedicti, tne i 
p- 24, and See. iv. part i. p. 26. 

4 The author, mentioned in the preceding note, disconrses 
with a noble frankness and courage concerning the corruy 
of the monks, and its various causes, in the same work, u 
ad Swe, iv. part i. p. 64. 

© See the Cipitblaria Caroli, published by Baluze, tom. i 
p- 148, 157, 237, 355, 366, 375, 503. Laws so severe, and so 
often repeated, shew evidently that the corruption of the monks 
must have been truly enormous, 

£ See Le Bwuf, Memoires sur I'Histoire d'Auxerre, tom. i. 
p-174, the Paris edition, published in 1743. 

€ See, for an account of Chrodegangus, the Histoire Literaire 
de la France, tom. iv. p. 128, —Calmet, Histoire de Lorraine, 
tom. i. p. 513.—Acta Sanctor. tom. i. Marti, p. 452. ‘The rule 
which he cribed to his canons, may be seen in Le | sein 
Annales Francor. Eccles. tom, v. ad An, 757, suet. 355 
in the Concilia Labbei, tom. vii, 1444, He is not, ieee the 
author of the rule which is published in his dite: b in the Spicile- 
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for a before this time, thete were in Ttaly, cx. ni. 
other provinces, convents of ecclesiastics, —— 
ved after the manner of the canons*, yet 
d who, eta the middle of this cen- 
tury, s to this rule the clergy of Metz, not 
only added to their religious ceremonies the custom 
om h a and anthems to God, at certain 
hours, ly a variety of rites, but also, by 
; example, excited the Franks, the Italians, and 
t ‘to distinguish themselves by their zeal 
r of the cations, to erect colleges for them, 
) ititroduce their rule into their respective 












The supreme dominion, over the church and tte svtho- 
possessions, was vested in the emperors and kings, °' 
th in the eastern and. the western world, — Thepostits 
reve} ites Grecian emperors, in this respect, sn sar: 
been contested; and though the partisansdinate to, 
the Roman pontiffs endeavour to render dubious tsi 
the supremacy of the Latin monarchs over the church, 
this supremacy is too manifest to be disputed by 
as have considered the matter attentively’; and 
“is acktiowleged by the wisest and most candid 
writers, even of the Romish communion. Adrian I., 
in a council of bishops assembled at Rome, conferred _ 
Charlemagne and his successors the right of 
to the sce of Rome*; and though neither 


yeter. Scriptor. tom. i. p. 565. Longueval, in his Histoire 

T'Eglise Gallicane, tom, iv. p. 435, has given a neat and 
g abridgement of the rule of Chrodegangus. _ 

~ ™ Murator, Antiq, Italic, tom. v. p. 185; as also Lud, 

's Disciplina Ecclesie Vet. et Nov. part i, lib. iii. 

‘design of this institution was truly excellent. The authors 

‘it, justly shocked at the vicious’ manners of a licentious 

hoped that this new institution would have a tendency 

ent the irregularities of that order, by delivering its 

the cares, anxieties, and occupations of this pre- 

. But the event shewed how much these pious views 


inted. 
= an uccurate account of the rights of the Grecian 
srors in religious matters, we refer the reader to Lequien’s 


Chititunes, thin. prise, 
RTM At shtioted by Aniatasba it hia Ben eaervéd 
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Charlemagne, nor his son Louis, were willing to 
exercise this power in all its extent, by naming and 
creating the pontiff upon every vacancy, yet they 
fone the right of approving and confirming the 
person who was elected to that high dignity by 
the priests and people: nor was the consecration of 
the elected pontiff of the least validity, unless per- 
formed in presence of the emperor's ambassadors ', 
The Roman pontiffs obeyed the laws of the em 
received their judicial decisions as of indispen: 
obligation, and executed them with the utmost punc- 
tuality and submission™, The kings of the Franks 
appointed extraordinary judges, whom they called 
envoys, to inspect the lives and manners of the 
clergy, superior and inferior, take cognisance of their 
contests, terminate their disputes, enact laws con- 
cerning the public worship, and punish the crimes 
of the sacred order, as well as those of the other 
citizens". All churches also, and monasteries, were 
obliged to pay to the public treasury a tribute 
portioned to their respective lands and possessions, 
except such as, by the pure favor of the supreme 
powers, were graciously exempted from this general 
tax®. 


XVI. It is true, indeed, that the Latin emperors 
did not assume to themselves the administration of 
the church, or the cognisance and decision of contro- 


by Yvo and Gratian, and has been the subject of a multitude 
Ei treatises. : 





1 See Mabillon, Comm. in Ordinem Romanum, in Museo Ital. 
tom, ii. p. 113.—Miuratori, Droits de I'Empire sur I'Etat Ecele- 





» p- 87. 
is Fis been amply demonstrated by Baluze, in his Praef, 
ad Capitularia Regum Francorum, sect. 21, 

® See Muratori Antiq, Ital., tom. i, Diss. ix. p. 470.—Frane. 
de Roye, de Missis Dominicis, cap. x. p. 44; cap. viii. p. 118, 
134, 168, 195. 

* See Muratori Antiq. Ital., tom. i. Dis, xvii, p. 926, See 
also the collection of the various pieces that were published on 
ocesion. of Ge dispute between Louis XV. ant his elereys 
relating to the immunities of that order in France, These pieces 
were printed in 1751, under the following title: Ecrits pour et 
contre les Immunités pretendues par le Clergé de France, 
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versies that were purely of a religious nature. ‘They «7 

acknowleged on the contrary, that these affairs be- —*— 
longed to the tribunal of the Roman pontiff and to 
the ecclesiastical councils®. But this jurisdiction of 
the was confined within varrow limits; he 
could decide nothing by his sole authority, but was 
to convene a council when any religious 
differences were to be terminated by an authoritative 
judgement. Nor did the provinces, when any con- 
troversy arose, wait for the decision of the bishop of 
Rome; but assembled, by their own authority, their 
particular councils, in which the bishops gave their 
thoughts with the utmost freedom upon the points 
in debate, and voted often in direct opposition to 
what was known to be the opinion of the Roman 
all which is evident from what in the 
pos assembled by the Franks and pete in 
order to determine the celebrated controversy cons 
cerning the use and worship of images. It is farther 
to be observed, that the power of convening councils, 
and the right of presiding in them, were the prero- 
gatives of the emperors and sovereign princes, in 
whose dominions these assemblies were holden; and 
that no decrees of any council obtained the force of 
laws, until they were approved and confirmed by the 
supreme magistrate %. “Thus was the spiritual autho- 
rity of Rome wisely bounded by the civil power; 
but its ambitious pontiffs fretted under the imperial 
curb, and, eager to loosen their bonds, left no means 
unemployed for that purpose. They even formed 
projects which seemed less the effects of ambition than 
of phrensy: for they claimed a supreme dominion, 
not only over the church, but also over kings them- 
selves, and pretended to reduce the whole universe 
under their ghostly jurisdiction. However extrava- 
® See the Dissertation of Charlemagne, de Imaginibus, lib, i, 


iv. 
4 All this is fully and admirably demonstrated by Baluze, in 
his preface to the Capitularia, or laws of the kings of the Franks, 


pl samped sralestod ni at work, See also J, Bas 
Histoiee de THe, tom. i, p- 270. al 
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cent. vit gant these pretensions were, they were followed by 
— > the most vigorous efforts ; and the wars and tumults 


that arose in the following century, sonteibatteriouch 
to render these efforts successful. 


‘ Grecian and XVII. If we turn our eyes toward the writers of 


Kars 


this century, we shall find very fer that saokGe, 
tinguished in the lists of fame, either on t 
erudition or genius. Among the Greeks, the the fillows 
ing only seem worthy of mention. 

Germanus, bishop of Constantinople, the greatest 
part of whose high renown was due to his violent 
zeal for image worship". 

Cosmas, bishop of Jerusalem, who acquired some 
reputation by his lyric vein, consecrated to the service 
of religion, and employed in composing hymns for 
public and private devotion, 

George Syncellus and Theophanes, who are not 
the least considerable among the writers of the 
Byzantine history, though they be in all respects 
infinitely below the ancient Greek and Tata 
historians. 

But the writer, who surpassed all his contem- 
poraries among the Greeks and Orientals, was John 
Damascenus, a man of genius and eloquence, who, in 
a variety of productions full of erudition, explained 
the Peripatetic philosophy, and illustrated the capital 

joints of the Christian doctrine. It must, however, 
acknowleged that the eminent talents of this 
great man were tainted with that sordid superstition 
and that excessive veneration for the ancient fathers, 
which were the reigning defects of the age he lived 
in, not to mention his wretched method of explaini 
the doctrines of the Gospel according to the principles 
of the Aristotelian philosophy *. 


Latemand XVIUL The first place, among the Latin writers, 


writers, 


* See Rich. Simon, Critique de la Bibliotheque Ecclesiastique 
de M. Du-Pin, tom, i. p, 270, f 

* Bayle, Diction. tom, ii. p. 950 ; as of the 
writings of John Damascenus, which is pia in 2 Rua 
edition of his works, and was composed by Leo 
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is due to Charlemagne, whose love of letters formed cexr. vn. 
one of the brightest ornaments of his imperial dignity. —*— 


» ‘The laws which are known by the title of Capitularia, 
with several Epistles, and a Book concerning Images, 
are attributed to this prince; though it seems highly 
probable that most of these compositions were drawn 
up by other pens *. 

_ After this learned prince, we may justly place the 
venerable Bede, so called from his illustrious virtues"; 
Alcuin", the preceptor of Charlemagne; Paulinus 
of Aquileia*; who were all distinguished by their 
laborious application, and their zeal for the advance- 
ment of learning and science, and who treated the 
various branches of literature, known in this century, 
in such a manner as to convince us, that it was the 
infelicity of the times, rather than the want of genius, 
them from rising to higher degrees of 

perfection than what they attained to. Add to these, 
Boniface, of whom we have already spoken: Egin- 
hard, the celebrated author of the Life of Charle- 
magne, and other productions; Paul, the deacon, 
who acquired a considerable and lasting reputation 
by his ‘History of the Lombards, his Book of 
Homilies, and his miscellaneous labors; Ambrose 
Authpert, who wrote a commentary on the Revela- 
tions; and Theodulphus, bishop of Orleans; and 
thus we shall have a complete list of all the writers 
who acquired any degree of esteem in this century 
by their literary productions, either sacred or profane. 

“98 


* See Jo. A. Fabricii Bibliotheca medii Aivi Lat, tom, i, 
Pp Histoire Literaire de la France, tom, iv. p. 368. ~ 
™ See the Acta Sanctorum, tom. i. April. P 866, and the Gen. 
Dictionary, at the article Bede. - A list of the writings of this 
venerable Briton, composed by himself, is published by Mura- 
tori, in his Antiq. Italic. medii mvi, tom. ili. p. 325. 
© Hiet. Liter. de la France, tom. iv. p. 298--Gen, Dictionary. 
* See Hist. Literaire, &c. tom. iv. p. 286.—Acta Sanct, tom. i. 
Januar. p. 713. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Concerning the Doctrine of the Christian Church during this 
Century. 


Kshs I. Tue fundamental doctrines of Christianity were, 
‘Thechrie aS yet, respected and preserved in the theological 
tian doctrine writings, both of the Greeks and Latins, as seems 
sme evident from the discourse of John Damascenus con- 
cerning the orthodox faith, and the confession of 

faith which was drawn up by Charlemagne’. The 

pure seed of celestial truth was, however, choked by 

a monstrous and incredible quantity of noxious weeds, 

The rational simplicity of the Christian worship 

was corrupted by an idolatrous veneration for images, 

and other superstitious inventions, and the sacred 

flame of divine charity was extinguished by the 
violent contentions and animosities which the pro- 

gress of these superstitions occasioned in the church, 

All acknowleged the efficacy of our Saviour's merits: 

and yet all, in one way or another, labored, in effect, 

to diminish the persuasion of this efficacy in the 

minds of men, by teaching, that Christians might 
appease an offended Deity by voluntary acts of 
mortification, or by gifts and oblations lavished upon 

the church, and by exhorting such as were desirous 

of salvation to place their confidence in the works 

and merits of the saints. Were we to enlarge upon 

all the absurdities and superstitions which were in- 
vented to flatter the passions of the misguided mul- 

titude, and to increase, at the expence of reason 


¥ See the treatise of this prince concerning images, book iii. 
The reader may also consult Mich. Syncellus' Confession of 
Faith, published by Misetinacea,. in his Bibliotheca Coisliniana, 

90: and, among the Latins, an pene of Bs oe 
Daeetnas of the Christian Religion, composed Bevedi 
abbot of Aniane, and published by Baluze in his Miscellance, 
tom. v. p. 56; as also the Creed of Leo iii, vvebliahea ta the in the 
same work, tom. vii. p. 18, 
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and Christianity, the opulence and authority of a-cevr.vin. 

- licentious ‘such an immense quantity of odious ~*~ 
materials would swell this work to an enormous size. 

IL. The piety in vogue, during this and some piety 

ing ages, consisted in building and embel-2",00e 
lishing churches and chapels, in endowing monasteries, 
erecting basilics, hunting after the relics of saints 
and martyrs, and treating them with an excessive 
and absurd veneration, in procuring the intercession 
of the saints by rich oblations or superstitious ‘rites, 
‘in worshiping images, in pilgrimages to those places 
which were esteemed holy, and chiefly to Palestine, 
and the like absurd and extravagant practices and 
institutions. The pious Christian, and the profligate 
transgressor, shewed equal zeal in the performance 
of these superstitious services, which were looked 
upon as of the highest efficacy in order to the attain- 
ment of eternal salvation: they were performed by 
the latter as an expiation for his crimes, and a 
mean of appeasing an offended Deity; and by the 
former with a view to obtain, from above, the good 
ings of this life, and an easy and commodious 
passage to life eternal. ‘The true religion of Jesus, 
if we except a few of its doctrines contained in the 
"Creed, was utterly unknown in this century, not only 
to the multitude in general, but also to the doctors 
of the first rank and eminence in the church; and the 
of this corrupt ignorance were fatal to 
the of virtue. All orders of men, regardless 
of the obli of morality, of the duties of the 
= and of the culture and improvement of their 
inds, rushed headlong with a perfect security into 
all sorts of wickedness, from the delusive hopes, that 
by the intercession and prayers of the saints, and 
the credit of the priests at the throne of God, they 
night easily obtain the remission of their enormities, 
render the Deity propitious. This dismal ac- 
the religion and morals of the eighth century 
is confirmed by the unanimous testimony of all the hi- 
storians who have written of the affairs of that period. 

VOL, U, Q 
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exr-vit TIT, The Greeks were of opinion, that the 

Exegtial, Scriptures had been successfully interpreted aud 

cr ern plained by the ancient commentators, and therefore 

pet imagined, that they rendered a most important 
service to the students in divinity, when, without 
either judgement or choice, they extracted or com- 
piled from the works of these admired sages their 
explanatory observations on the sacred writings. The 
commentary of John Damascenus upon’ the epistles 
of St. Paul, which was taken from the writings of 
Chrysostom, is alone sufficient to serve as a proof of 
the little discernment with which these a 
were generally made. 

The Latin expositors may be divided tatwrtire 
classes, according to the different nature of their pro- 
ductions. In the first, we place those writers who, 
after the example of the Greeks, employed their 
labor in collecting into one body the interpretations 
and commentaries of the ancients. Bede distinguished 
himself among the expositors of this class by his 
explication of the epistles of St. Paul, drawn from 
the writings of Augustin and others*. Still more 
estimable are the writers of the second who 
made use of their own penetration and sai in 
Ba ting the sense of the holy scriptures. 

uin, Ambrose Authpert, the expositor of the 
Revelations, and Bede also, who belongs,” in 
to both classes. It must, however, be ackn 
that all these commentators were destitute of the 
qualities that are essential to the sacred critic; for 
we find them in their explications neglecting the 
natural sense of the words of Scripture, and: running 
blindfold after a certain hidden and mystical mean- 
ing, which, to use their jargon, they usually divided 
into allegorical, anagogical, and tropological*; and 

* »» for an unt of 
Siow’ rigs Ta Bibi ‘Eecleame: de M bak 
tom. i. p.260. See also Bede ExplicatioGeneseos ex Patribus, 
in Martenne’s Thesaur. uvesdact tom. y. p. 111, 116, 140, and 
Bainapusaten of Habakkuk, ibid. p, 295, 

* See Carolus Magnus de Teagtnibu, 1 Tib. i p, 138, 












Book concerning Images, in which 
es of the holy scriptures are occasi- 
Matin of Charlenangne fr th ened 


eh casted teas aghased 


hich he early imbibed from the lessons of his 
eeneat the other divines who frequent- 
as pond zeal with which that 


e about the advancement and 
knowlege." And lest Ee faults that 
in several places of the Latin 


cutio and accomplishment of his pious 
See eee 
s said Jess xearyol his If, to havo speak 
of his time in Mgr | 

‘ It is also to his 
alg writers attribute fist 
: of the sacred writings, though 


author, book i. p. 84, 91, 123, 127, 


1388, 145, 100,16 cM mak on6: 
de Tmagin. 1 
0 Basie, 


|, ad A. pcenxxvitt. Sei tos A. Fabri 
ee tom. i, p.950.—Hist. Lit. de la 


of all arts and sciences; an opinion, n no Sto, 
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exer. vit. others contend that this honor is due to his son and 
aw successor Louis, surnamed the Debonnaire. ¥ 
timbysome V. This zeal and industry of the emperor contri- 
iprrut,' buted, no doubt, to rouse from their sloth a lazy and 
mentsof ignorant clergy, and to raise up a spirit of applica- 
waves" tion to literary pursuits. We cannot, however, help 
observing, that this laborious prince imprudently 
established certain customs, and confirmed others, 
which had a manifest tendency to defeat, in a great 
measure; his laudable design of promoting Christian 
knowlege. He confirmed the practice already in 
use, of reading and explaining to the people, in the 
public assemblies, certain portions only of the Scrip- 
tures; and reduced the different methods of worship, 
followed in different churches, into one fixed rule, 
which was to be observed with the most perfect uni- 
formity in all.& Persuaded also that few of the 
clergy were capable of explaining with perspicuity 
and judgement the portions of Scripture, which are 


“ 
5 They who imagine that the portions of Scripture which are 
still explained, every year, to Christians in their religious assem- 
blies, were selected for that purpose by the order of 
are undoubtedly in an error; since it is manifest, that in the 
preceding ages there were certain portions of Scripture set apart 
for each day of worship in the test part of the Latio 
‘churches. See Jo. Henr. Thameri Schediasma de Origine et 
Dignitate Pericoparum que Evangelia et Epistolee vulgo vocan- 
tur, See also Jo. Franc. Buddei Isagoge ad Theologiam, 
ii. p. 1640. It must, however, be confessed, that Charlemagne 
introduced some new regulations into this of divine 5 
for whereas, before his time, the Latin churches differed from 
each other in several circumstances of the public worship, 
particularly in this, that the same portions of Seriecanal 
read and explained in them all, he published a solemn edict, 
commanding all the religious assemblies within his territories to 
conform themselves, in that respect, to the rules established in 
the church of Rome. With respect to the portions of Seripture 
which we call the epistles ant gospels, and, which, from the 
time of Charlemagne down to us, continue to be used in divine 
worship, it is certain that they were read in the church of Rome 
so early as the sixth century. _It is also certain, that this prince 
was Ses careful in reforming the service of the Latin 
churches, and appointed the form of worship ysed at Rome to 
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he ordered Paul the deacon, and Alcuin, to 
e (from the ancient doctors of the church) 
discourses upon the epistles and gospels, 
h a stupid and ignorant set of priests were to 

; to memory, and recite to the people. This 

- rise to that famous collection, which went by 

e title of the homiliarium of Charlemagne, and 
followed as a model by many produc- 

1s of the same kind, composed by private persons 
aay of pious zeal, contributed much to 

3 indolence, and to perpetuate the ignorance 
rthless clergy.' The zeal and activity of this 
did not stop here; for he ordered the 


fives of the principal saints to be written in a moderate 


epee 


be observed in all of them. Hence the churches which aes = 
orice ritual, have different epistles and gospels 
used by us and the other western churches, ex 
were ‘comimaanded by Charlemagne to imitate the Roman service. 
ee urch of Corbetta is an example of this, as may be seen in 
ra Antiq. Ital. tom. iv. p. 836; and also the church of 
ich follows the rite of St, Ambrose. If any are desi- 
r wi e les and were use ie Frani 
/hat epistl gospels d by the Franks 
western churches before the time of Charleatene they 
only to consult the Calendars published by Martenne, in 
Anecdot. tom. v. p. 66, the Discourses of Bede 
the same work, tom. v. p. $39, and Mabillon, de 
id Gallicana ; to all which may hes added Peyrat, 
lle du Roi de France, p- 566. 
‘account of this book of Homilies, the learned 
Literaria, p. 252. 
_of Earfa in Italy, wrote in this centur: avery 
‘Homilies, the preface to which is published by 
in the Thesaur. Anecdot. tom, vi. parti. p. 836 
ng age several works under the same title were 
learned men; one by Haymo, of Halberstadt, 
extant; another by us Maurus, at the re- 
Sea He eee oteres and a third by Hericus, men- 
coe in the work above anata p93, All these 
in Latin, The famous Ottfrid, of Weissenburg, 
as the first who composed a Book of Homilies in the Teutonic 
>; for an account of this work, which was written in the 
, see Lambecius, de Biblioth. Vindobon. ane 
tom. . cap. ¥. p. 419. 
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‘in the ritual by the name of epistle and emer, itt 
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exer. vin. Volume, of which copies were dispersed throughout 
—*~ his dominions, that the people might have, in the 


dead, examples of piety and virtue, which were no 
where to be found among the living. All these pro- 
jects and designs were certainly formed and executed 
with upright and pious intentions, and, consider 
the state of things in this century, were, in i 
fespects, both useful and necessary ; they, however, 
contrary to the emperor's intention, un 
doubtedly, to encourage the priests in their criminal 
sloth, and their shameful neglect of the study of 
the Scriptures. For the majority of them employed 
their time and labor only upon those parts of the sa- 
ered writings, which the emperor had appointed to 
be read in the churches, and explained to the people ; 
and never attempted to exercise their capacities upon 
the rest of the divine word. The greatest part of 
the clergy also, instead of composing themselves the 
discourses they recited in public, confined themselves 
to the book of homilies, published by the authority 
of their sovereign, and thus suffered their talents 
lie uncultivated and unemployed. ’ 


The state of VT, None of the Latins carried their theolo 


didactic the- 


ology. 


enterprises so far as to give a complete, 

and accurate system of the various doctrines of 
Christianity. It would be absurd to chent 
under this title, the various discourses concerning the 
person and nature of Christ, which were ned | 
refute the errors of Felix* and Elipand, or to combat 
the opinions which were tow spread a neern. 
ing the origin of the Holy Ghost,' and several other 


me 
> * The doctrine taught by Felix, bis! of U and his 
Uae Elipand src uy Toledo, rit that ig em 
was the Son of God, not by nature, but by adoption. ‘This doc- 
trine was also intimately connected with the Nestorian 
sis, and was condemned, in this century, by the synod 
bon, and the councils of Frankfort and Frigul, ae 
(47 ' The error now published relating to the Holy Ghost 
was, that it pomee from the Father only, and not j the 
Father and the Son. q ae - 
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or diligence in their authors. The las ~~ 
dus owes de of this age were 
oye collecting opinions and au~ 
fatikilseases bog w liguns!are.shoaulé hassles 
iters of the first six centuries; and so 
ee aenenien rises dose 

f regal ir tes as infallible, 
writings as the boundaries of truth, beyond 


fu to dishonor their reason by subjectin, 
licitly to the dictates of authority. ‘Neturally 
jous, they applied their philosophy 
it. was to the illustration of the truth and 
of religion; a method which was almost 


; Se 


were called Scots in this century, 
ed themselves, in those 

the sciences beyond all the 
aoe lands, 


discharging, 

Se repuatan| and apj eee ear ase 
and Italy, beth during ‘ae and the follows 

att it these Hibernians were the first teachers 
ey in Europe orate the eighth 
d Pringles of 


to p. 54, bimelt thus: “ A, 
Saar expresses pud 


abot (oy 

Trish divines made use of a certain syl- 

ick Benedict calls delusive, i, e. fallacious and Ehire 
d ui JER ewe ee 

tious syllogism this, as we may see a what 

ey ery ay Dba to throw ibe | ignorant into 


3) atenus si adsenserit illectus auditor, ~ 
tantiaram im derogetur 


Deum, trium 
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‘these discourses afford no proofs either cet, vis 


CENT. VIN. 
ee 
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The Greeks were not so destitute of systematical 
divines as the Latins. John Damascenus composed 
a complete body of the Christian doctrine in a scien- 
tifical method, under the title of Four Books concern- 
ing the Orthodox Faith. The two kinds of theology, 
which the Latins termed scholastic and didactic, 
were united in this laborious performance, in which 
the author not only explains the doctrines he delivers 
by subtile and profound reasoning, but also confirms. 
his explications by the authority of the ancient doc-. 
tors. This book was received among the Greeks 
with the highest applause, and was so excessively. 
admired, that at length it came to be 
among that people as the only rule of divine truth. 
Many, however, complain of this applauded writer, 
as having consulted more, in his theological system, 
the conjectures of human reason and the opinions of 
the ancients, than the genuine dictates of the sacred. 
oracles, and of having, in consequence of this method, 
deviated from the true source and the essential prin- 
ciples of theology." ‘To the work of Damascenus now 


* cultor Deorum: si autem abnuerit, personarum denegator 
“culpetur.” It was with such miserable sophistry, that 
subtile divines puzzled and tormented their disciples and hearers, 
accusing those of Tritheism who admitted their argument, and 
casting the reproach of Sabellianism upon those who rejected it. 
For thus they reasoned, or rather quibbled; “ You must either 
‘* affirm or deny that the three Persons in the Deity are three 
“substances. If you affirm it, you are undoubtedly a Tritheist, 
“(and worship three Gods; if you deny it, this denial im 
“that they are not three distinct persons, and thus you fall into 
“ Sabellianism.” Benedict condemns this Hibernian subtilty, 
and severely animadverts upon the introduction of it into - 
logy + he also recommends in its place that amiable simplicity 
which is so conformable to the nature and genius of the Gospel: 
—* Sed hme de fide (says he) et omnis calliditatis versutia, 
“* simplicitate fidei catholic et puritate, vitanda, non ca 
“<interjectione linguarum, scevd impactione interpolanda.” 
Hence it appears, that the philosophical or scholastic a 
among the Latins, is of more ancient date than is ¢ ly 
y ined, 

» Jo. Henr. Hottinger. Bibliothecar. Quadripart, lib. iii, 
cap. li, sect. iii. p. $72.—Mart, Chemnitius, de Usu et Utilitate. 
Locor. Commun. p. 26. 
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mentioned, we may add his Sacred Parallels, in which crwr. eer. ets 
he has s collected, with uncommon care and industry, 
the opinions of the ancient doctors concerning various 
points of the:Christian religion. We may, therefore, 
look upon this writer as the Thomas and Lombard of 
the Greeks. 
_ VII. None of the moral writers of this century Mort wri- 
attempted to form a complete system of the duties‘ 
and virtues of the Christian life. John, surnamed 
Carpathius, a Greek writer, composed some exhor- 
tatory discourses, in which there are scarcely any 
marks of judgement or genius. Among the monastic 
orders nothing was relished but the enthusiastic strains 
of the Mystics, and the doctrines of Dionysius the 
Areopagite, their pretended chief, whose supposititious 
writings were interpreted and explained by Johannes 
Darensis out of complaisance to the monks.° The 
Latin writers confined their labors in morality to some 
precepts concerning virtue and vice, which 
seemed rather intended to regulate the external ac- 
tions of Christians, than to purify their inward prin- 
ci or to fix duty upon its proper foundations, 
precepts also, such as they were, and their 
manner of explaining them, had now imbibed a strong 
tincture of the Peripatetic philosophy, as appears 
from certain tracts of Bede, and the treatise of Alcuin 
concerning virtue and vice’. That the people, how- 
ever, might be animated to the pursuit of virtue by 
the commanding power of example, Bede, Florus, 
Alcuin, Mareellinus, Ambrose, Authpert, and others, 
employed their pious industry in writing the lives of 
such as had been eminent for their piety and worthy 
deeds. 
"VIII. ‘The controversies that turned upon the main osioares: 
and essential points of religion were, during this cen-"* 
tury, few in number ; and scarcely any of them were 
managed with tolerable sagacity or ae The 
® Assemani Biblioth. Oziental, Vatican. tom. ii. 


'P This treatise is extant in the works of Alcuin, P sblished by 
Quercetanus, tom, ii. p. 1218. 
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vine greatest part of the Greeks were involved in the dis- 
= pute concerning images, in which their reasonings 
were utterly destitute of precision and perspicuity, 
while the Latins employed their chief zeal and in- 
dustry in confuting and extirpating the doctrine of 
Elipand concerning the person of Christ. John Da- 
mascenus exposed the errors of all the different sects 
in a short but useful and interesting treatise; he also 
attacked the Manichzeans and Nestorians with a par- 
ticular velemence, and even went so far in his polemic 
labors, as to combat the erroneous doctrines of the 
Saracens. In these compositions we find several 
proofs of subtilty and genius, but very little of that 
clearness and simplicity that constitute the chief 
merit of polemic writings. The Jews were left al- 
most unmolested, as the Christians were 
employed by the controversies that had arisen. 
themselves; Anastasius, abbot of Palestine, however, 
made some attempts to subdue the infidelity of that 
obstinate 
The orgin FX. Of all the controversies which agitated faa 
potecon- perplexed the Christian church during this century, 
eer that which arose concerning the worship of images in 
iauge, | Greece, and was thence carried into both the eastern 
and western provinces, was the most unhappy and 
pernicious in its consequences. The first sparks of 
this terrible flame, which threatened ruin both to the 
interests of religion and government, had already ap- 
peared under the reign of Philippicus Bardanes, who 
was created emperor of the Greeks soon after the 
commencement of this century. This prince, with 
the consent of John patriarch of Constantinople, or- 
dered a picture, which represented the sixth general 
council, to be pulled down from its place in the 
church of Sophia, in 712, because this council had 
condemned the Monothelites, whose cause the emperor 
espoused with the greatest ardor and vehemence, 
Nor did Bardanes stop here; but sent immediately 
an order to Rome to remove all representations of 
that nature from the churches and other places of 


ss 5 
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worship. His orders, however, were far from being cexr. via, 
received with submission, or producing their designed —*— 
effect: on the contrary, Constantine, the Roman 

not only rejected, hy a formal protest, the 

perial edict, but resolved to express his contempt 
= by his actions as well ashis words, He ordered 

< pictures, representing the six general councils, to 
be placed in the porch of St. Peter's church; and 

at no act of rebellion or arrogance might be left 
employed, he assembled a council at Ronie, in which 
he caused the emperor himself tobe condemned as an 
apostate from the true religion. These first tumults 
were quelled by a revolution, which, in the following 
year, deprived Bardanes of the imperial throne." 

X. The dispute, however, broke out with redoubled 1 progress 
fury under Leo the Isaurian, a prince of the greatest a 
resolution and intrepidity; and the new tumults 
which it excited were both violent and durable. Leo, 
unable to bear any longer the excessive height to 
which the Greeks carried their superstitious attach+ 
pe to the worship of images, and the sharp raille- 

and serious reproaches which this idolatrous ser- 
vice drew upon the Christians from the Jews and 
Saracens, resolved, by the most vigorous proceedings, 
to root out at once this growing evil. For this pur- 
pose he issued an edict in 726, by which it was or-. 
not only that the worship of images should be 
ted and relinquished, but also that all the 
images, except that of Christ's crucifixion, should be 
removed out of the churches." In this proceeding 
ie ua t , 
4 See Fred. Spanhemii Historia Tmaginum restituta; also the 
Annales Italie by Muratori, vol. iv—Maimbourg’s history of 
wen intl is full of the most absurd and malignant fictions. 
* Jo this account of the imperial edict, Dr. Mosheim fol- 
lows the opinions of Baronius, Fleury, and Le Sueur, Others 
affirm, with greater probability, that this famous edict did not 
enjoin the pulling down images every where, and casting them 
out of tlvurehedj but only prohibited the Paying to ‘them any 
if Leo was not, 
, averse to the use of images, 48 ornaments, or even ax 


or worship. It would seem as 
at 
helps to devotion and memory; for, at the same time that he 
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emer. vit. the emperor acted more from the impulse of his na- 
— "tural character, which was warm and vehement, than 
from the dictates of prudence, which avoids 
tancy where prejudices are to be combated, and de- 
stroys and undermines inveterate superstitions rather 
by slow and imperceptible attacks, than by open and 
violent assaults. The imperial edict produced such’ 
effects as might have been expected from the frantic 
enthusiasm of a superstitious people. A civil war 
broke out in the islands of the Archipelago, ravag 
a part of Asia, and afterwards reached Italy. 
people, partly from their own ignorance, but — 
ly in consequence of the perfidious suggestions of 
% priests and monks, who had artfully edna the 
worship of images a source of opulence to their 
churches and cloisters, were led to regard the empe- 
ror as an apostate; and hence they considered them- 
selves as freed from their oath of allegiance, and 
from all the obligations which attach subjects to their 
lawful sovereign. 
Thecontets XI. The Roman pontiffs, Gregory II, and III. 
pertisns of Were the authors and ringleaders of these civil com- 
pra gtd motions and insurrections in Italy. The former, on 
Teonodali, the emperor’s refusing to revoke his edict against 
Loess images, declared him, without hesitation, unworthy” 
whowere of the name and privileges of a Christian, and thus 
calm ico- excluded him from the communion of the church; 
and no sooner was this formidable sentence made 
public, than the Romans, and other Italian commu- 
nities, that were subject to the Grecian empire, vio- 
lated their allegiance, and, rising in arms, either 
massacred or banished all the emperor's deputies and 
officers. Leo, exasperated by these insolent proceed- 
ings, resolved to chastise the Italian rebels, and to’ 
make the haughty pontiff feel in a particular man- 
ner the effects of his resentment ; but he failed in the 


forbade them to be worshiped, he ordered them to be placed 
higher in the churches, some say, to avoid this adoration ; 
afterwards finding that they were the occasion of sty he ; 

+ caused them to be removed from the churches and broken. 
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attempt. Doubly irritated by this disappointment, cxvr.vmn. 
he _yented his fury against images, and their wor- —*~ 


shipers, in 730, in a much more terrible manner than 
he had hitherto done; for, in a council assembled at 
Constantinople, he degraded from his office Germanus, 
the bishop of that imperial city, who was a patron of 
images, put Anastasius in his place, ordered all the 
images to be publicly burned, and inflicted a variety 
of severe punishments upon such as were attached to 
that idolatrous worship. ‘These rigorous measures 
divided the Christian church into two violent factions, 
whose contests were carried on with an ungoverned 

and produced nothing but mutual invectives, 
crimes, and assassinations. Of these factions, one 
adopted the adoration and worship of images, and 
were on that account called Iconoduli or Iconolatre ; 
while the other maintained that such worship was 
unlawful, and that nothing was more worthy of the 
zeal of Christians, than to demolish and destroy the 
statues and pictures that were the occasions and ob- 
jects of this gross idolatry ; and hence they were 
distinguished by the titles of Iconomachi and Icono- 
clasta. The furious zeal which Gregory II. had 
shewn in defending the odious superstition of image- 
worship, was not only imitated, but even surpassed 
by his successor, who was the third pontiff of that 
name; and though, at this distance of time, we are 
not acquainted with all the criminal circumstances 
that attended the intemperate zeal of these. insolent 
prelates, we know with certainty that it was their 
extravagant attachment to image-worship that chiefly 
occasioned the separation of the Italian provinces 
from the Grecian empire.‘ 


* The Greek writers tell us, that both the Gregories carried 
insolence so far as to excommunicate Leo and his son 
Cepenice, to dissolve the obligation of the oath of allegiance, 
which the people of Italy had taken to these princes, and to 
prohibit their paying tribute to them, or shewing them any 
marks of submission and obedience. These facts are also 
seinewleges by many of the ares of the Roman eg 4 
jaronius, Sigonivs, on their numerous fallowers. 
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‘The pro- 
grea wader 
‘Constantine + 
Coprony- 
mus. 
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' XIT. Constantine, to whom the furions tribe of 


the image-worshipers had given by way of derision 
the name of Copronymus', succeeded his father Leo 


in the empire, in 741, and, animated with an 

zeal and ardor against the new idolatry, employed all 
his influence for the abolition of the i po 
images, in opposition to the vigorous efforts of the 
Roman pontifls and the superstitious monks. His: 
manner of proceeding was attended with greater 
marks of equity and moderation, than had aj 

in the measures pursued by Leo: for, knowing oo 
respect which the Greeks had for the decisions of 
general councils, whose authority they considered as 
supreme and unlimited in religious matters, he 
assembled at Constantinople, in 754, a council com- 
posed of the eastern bishops, in order to have this 
important question examined with the utmost care, 
and decided with wisdom, seconded by a just and 


the other hand, some learned writers, particularly among the 
French, alleviate considerably the crime of the Gregories, and 
positively deny that th either excommunicated the emperors 
above-mentioned, or led off the people from their ek Slee ian 
allegiance. See Launoius, Epist. lib. vii. 
tom.v, op, par. ii—Nat. Alexander, Select. Histor. Bette, 
ba Seec. viii. dissert. i. p- 456.—De Marea, Concordia Sacer- 
ot Imperii, lib. iii. cap. xi—Bossuet, Defens. D 
tionis Cleri Gall Gallic, de Potestate Eccles, par. i, lib. vi, 
p, 197.—Giannone, Historia di Napoli, vol. i. All these fo 
their opinions, concerning the conduct of the Gregories, 
Eo ee jects of the Latin writers, such as 
the Deacon, and others, who seem to have ees 

wa that audacious insolence, with which these pontifis are : 
to haye opposed the emperors, and even represent them as 
having given several marks of their submission and obedience to” 
the imperial authority. Such are the contrary aceounts of the 
Greek and Latin writers; pan th the palpee peat on use we can 
make of them is, to suspen dgement with bar pede 
matter, which the babar “a erie the history of ihre 
renders it impossible to pics up. All that we can know 
certainty is, that the zeal of the two pontiffs above- 
for the worship of images, furnished to the people of Italy the 
occasion ‘of falling from their allegiance to the Grecian emperors. 

$a * This nick-name was given to Constantin; freee tie 
having defiled the sacred font at his baptism. 
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lawful “aes This assembly, which the Greeks cest. vin. 
as the seventh ccumenical council, ave — 
bi ae as was the custom of those times, in favor 
opinion embraced by the emperor, and solemnly 
condemned the worship and also eee of images *. 
But this decision was not sufficient to vanquish the 
blind obstinacy of superstition: many adhered still 
to their idolatrous worship; and none made a more 
turbulent resistance to the wise decree of this council 
than the monks, who still continued to excite com- 
motions in the state, and to blow the flames of sedi- 
tion and rebellion among the people. Their malignity 
was, however, chastised by Constantine, who, filled 
with a just indignation at their seditious practices, 
several of them in an exemplary manner, 
and by new laws set bounds to the violence of 
monastic rage. Leo. 1V., who, after the death of 
Constantine, was declared emperor, in 775, adopted 
the sentiments of his father and grandfather, and 
pursued the measures which they had concerted for 
the extirpation of idolatry out of the Christian 
church; for, having perceived that the worshipers 
of images could not be engaged by mild and gentle 
proceedings to abandon this superstitious practice, 
he had recourse to the coercive influence of penal 
laws. 

“XIII. A cup of poison, administered by the impious Unierirene, 
counsel of'a perfidious wife, deprived Leo IV. of his 
life, in 780, and rendered the idolatrous cause of 
i, triumphant. The profligate Irene, after 
having thus her husband from the world, 
held the reins of empire during the minority of her 
son Constantine; and, to establish her authority on 
more solid foundations, entered into an alliance with 
Adrian, bishop of Rome, in 786, and eptse a 


aot . ‘The authority of this council is not acknowleged by 
the Roman catholics, who also disregard the obligation of the 
Gia which they have prudently struck out of 
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esx, yu council at Nice in Bithynia, which is known by the 
— title of the second Nicene council. In this assembly 


‘The council 


the imperial laws concerning the new idolatry were 
abrogated, the decrees of the council of Constanti- 
nople reversed, the worship of images and of the 
cross restored, and severe punishments denounced 
against such as maintained that God was the only 
object of religious adoration. It is impossible to 
imagine any thing more ridiculous and trifling than 
the arguments upon which the bishops, assembled in 
this council, founded their decrees". ‘The Romans, 
however, held sacred the authority of these decrees; 
and the Greeks considered in the light of parricides 
and traitors all such as refused to submit to them. 
The other enormities of the flagitious Irene, and her 
deserved fate, cannot, with propriety, be treated of 
here. 

XIV. In these violent contests, the greater part of 


offrankfort: the Tatins, such as the Britons, Germans, and Gauls, 


seemed to steer a middle way between the opposite 
tenets of the contending parties. They were of opi- 
nion that images might be lawfully preserved, and 
even placed in the churches; but, at the same time, 
they looked upon all worship of them as highly inju- 
rious and offensive to the Supreme Being*. Such, 
particularly, were the sentiments of Charlemagne, 
who distinguished himself in this important contro- 
versy. By the advice of the French bishops, who 
were no friends to this second council of Nice, he 
ordered some learned and judicious divine to compose 
Four Books concerning Images, which he sent, in 
790, to Adrian, the Roman pontiff, with a view of 
engaging him to withdraw his approbation of the 
decrees of that council. In this performance the rea- 
sons alleged by the Nicene bishops to justify the 


™ Mart. Chemnitius, Examen Concilii Tridentini, i iv. 
lib. ii, cap. v, Pp 52,—L’Enfant, Preservatif contre la 
avec le Siege de Rome, par. iii. lettre xvii. p. 445. , 
* The aversion the Britons had to the worship of images, 
may be seen inSpelman, Concil, Magnze Britannize, tom. i. p. 735 
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worship of are refuted with great accuracy cms. vi 
it pinegmivet= not, however, left without —*~ 


ence: Adrian, who was afraid of acknowleging 
even an emperor for his master, composed an answer 
to the four books mentioned above; but neither his 
arguments, nor his authority, were sufficient to sup- 
a superstition he endeavoured to maintain ; 

» in 794, Charlemagne assembled, at Frankfort on 
thailipageaievondi ak Chron hentlecd bishops, in 
order to re-examine this important question; in 
which the opinions contained in the four books were 
solemnly confirmed, and the worship of images una- 
nimously condemned*. Hence we may conclude, 
that in this century the Latins deemed. it neither 
impious, nor unlawful, to dissent from the opinion of 
— pontiff, and even to charge that. prelate 


error. 
XV. While the controversy concerning images was-ne contr- 
at its height, a new contest arose among the Latins‘ set 


and Greeks about the source whence the tion of the 
Fe erg The Latins affirmed, that Hitly Ghote 
divine Spirit 


i rit proceeded from the Father and the 
Son: the Greeks, on the contrary, asserted, that it 
proceeded from the Father only. The origin 


deserve an attentive perusal, =e extant; and, eae 


were 

- the celebrated Christopher Aug. Heuman, who enriched this 
be eorts learned. Fnese books are adorned with 
the name of Charlem ; but it is easy to perceive 
that they are the productions of a scholastic divine, and not of 
an emperor. Several learned men have conjectured, that Charle~ 


r agen nese beatae ee 
pe in; see Heuman’s a Pa and Bunau's His- 
toria German. tom. i. p. conjecture, though 
far from ible, Daanoe be admitted without hesita- 
tion, since was in En; when these books were com- 
d. We learn from the history of his life, that he went into 
in 789, and did not thence return before 792. 

jaudabie hes lite by Maio n raf Suelo 
} q illon, in < he 

Actorum ‘SS. Ord, ict. v. See also Joe 
s t. part Georg. 
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cer vitk of this controversy is covered with cand: 
—— doubt.” Its, however, certain, that it was agitated’ 
in the council of Gentilli, near Paris, in 767, in pre-- 
sence of the emperor's repeat and riers anv 
may conclude, with a high degree 
it arose in Greece at that i 
about images was carried on with the meso 
mence. In this controversy the Latins alleged, be 
favor of their opinions, the creed of Const 
which the Spaniards and French had successivel! 
corrupted (upon what occasion is not well known) 
by adding the words jilio-gue to that part of it which 
contained the doctrine concerning the Holy Ghost: 
‘The Greeks, on the other hand, made loud com 
ints of this criminal attempt of the Latins to cor 
rupt by a manifest interpolation a creed, which served: 
asa rule of doctrine for the church universal; and 
declared this attempt impudent and: 0 
Thus, the'dispute changed at length its « and: 
» was transferred from the matter to the 


= ba ts above-mentioned". In the elbow vena? 
a ¥ 
Le Le Cont, Annales Eccles, Francorum, tom. ve 698. 
(plang cag bri 
aie 5 filio-gue, which some of the Latins hi 
the creed that had been drawn up by the council of Conatanti- 


nopley and that from the words the dispute Hee 22 —, 
trine itself; see Mabillon (Act. Sanctor. 


oe a 






account of their oe that the ep 
from the Pather and the Son. The learned criti 


inion without sufficient. and 
siren hi on without ult po 
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cext.vins persons ®, ‘Be that as it may, this single custom is — 
—*— sufficient to give us an idea of the superstition and 

darkness that sat brooding over the Christian church 
in this ignorant age, and renders it unn y to 
enter into a farther detail of the absurd rites with 
which a designing priesthood continued to disfigure 
the religion of Jesus. 

Charlee II. Charlemagne seemed disposed to stem this tor- 

aeeesn rent. of superstition, which gathered force from day 
to day; for, not to mention the zeal with which he 
opposed the worship of images, there are other cir- 
cumstances that hear testimony to his intentions in 
this matter, such as his preventing the multiplication 
of festivals, by reducing them to a fixed and limited 
number, his prohibiting the ceremony of ears 
the church bells by the rite of holy aspersion, and 
his enactment of other ecclesiastical. laws, which 
‘redound to his honor. Several circumstances, how- 
eyer, concurred to render his designs abortive, and to 
blast the success of his worthy purposes; and none 
more than his excessive attachment to —— 
pontiffs, who were the patrons and protectors of 
who exerted themselves in the cause.of. ceremonies. 
This vehement passion for the lordly pontiff was 
inherited by the great prince of whom we are now 
speaking, from his father Pepin, who had 
commanded the manner of singing, and the kind of 
church-musie in use at Rome, to be observed in all 
Christian churches. It was in conformity pe gio 
example, and in compliance with the repeated and 
importunate solicitation of the pontiff Adrian, that 
Charlemagne labored to bring all th the Latin churches 
to follow, as their model, the church of Rome, not 
only in the article now mentioned, but also in ‘the 
whole form of their worship, in every 


* See the Treatise concerning Images, attrib 
magne me 245; as also Gein Catigrus, de sch 


a hee 







Sacer aceon 
posal ‘could neither be brought, by 
by viol nce, to change their usual method 
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age ede ye, built ‘ 
Concerning 11 irons and Heresies that troubled the Church 
ali io eee eaCaeees f ' 
2 Pasian ‘Manicheans, and. ‘Marcionites, 7 ancient 
2n depressed by the force of penal laws ‘itnrn, 
er of the secular arm, gathered 
‘Gres the tumults, and division eae 
e in empire was perpetually 
¥ great numbers into the profession of their 
mths: Monothelites, to whose cause the 
*hilippicus, and many others of the first 
d dignity, were most zealous well-wishers, 
ed their credit in various countries. ‘The con- 
o both of the Nestorians and Monophysites 
sy and agreeable under the dominion of the 
‘their power and influence were con- 
; nor were they destitute of means of weak- 
Greeks, their irreconcileable adversaries, of 
r ‘doctrines, and extensively multiplying 
In the 


‘their adherents. 

church which Boniface had newly ciemens 
in Germany, he himself tells us, that there ja) At" 
perverse and erroneous reprobates, who 
notion of religion; and his friends and 


confirm this assertion. But the testimony 
i et Wl rary 


ative: omer Images p. 52; saa Bginherd, 


in acope det Aino greatly amon; the bar- 
Rat 4 
















and Clement, a native of Ireland, were persons 
whose opposition gave the most trouble to the 
ambitious legate. The former procured himself to 
be consecrated bishop, without the consent of Boni- 
face ; excited seditions and tumults among the eastern 
Franks; and appears, indeed, to have. been both 
flagitious in his conduct, and erroneous in his opinions. 
Among other irregularities, he was the r} of 
a letter to the human race, whichwas said to have 
been written by Jesus Christ, and to ‘have been 
brought from heaven by the arch-angel Michael‘. 
As to Clement, his character and sentiments were 
maliciously misrepresented, since it 3 by: 
Dest and most authentic accounts, that he was 
better acquainted with the true principles 
trines of Christianity than Boniface : 
hence he is considered by many as a confessor and 
sufferer for the truth in this barbarous age. Be 
that as it will, both Adalbert and Clement were 
condemned, at the instigation of Boniface, by the 
pontiff Zachary, in’ a council assembled bet 
7 wi LAleyalas 

» See the Histoire Literaire de la France, tom, iv, p. 

‘ There is an edition of this letter published by 
Baluze in the Capitularia Regum Francorum, tom. Hee 4 

* We find an enumeration of the erroneous opinions of 
ment in the letters of Boniface, ‘Epistol. exxxv. p. 189. 
also Usserii Sylloge Epistolaram Hibernicarum, p; 
Poetics i jor. et Casa an ip. 135 ow 

too ignorant jut 

Soren Ly Mb copdeanting Viglen (or bee ioe kG] 
were anti . The ‘Clement seems, 
been his preferring the decisions of Scripture to the decrees of 


and the opinions of the fathers, which yaad 


liberty to reject when they were not confors to the word 
tick : re 


: 
actu! 
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than real, the common shift of temporising divines; 
for he still retained his doctrine, and died in the 
firm belief of it at Lyons, to which city he had been 
banished by Charlemagne. Elipand, on the con- 


rote 1 Thig is the true date of the council assembled b: Zachary 
tte condemnation me on Fd — “tena oF a Aiectiy 
as am ny lave pretende: in which 
on eg ee d by Mr. Bowen ih his ‘History of the 
truth is, that the letter of Boniface, i in consequence 
of which this council was assembled, must have been written in 
ait since he declares in that letter, that he had been near 
ears legate of the holy see, into which commission he 
peas as all authors agree, about the year 719. 
Pa a The council of Narbonne, which condemned Felix, was 
den in Gk oot of Ratisbon in 792, that of Frankfort in794, 
that of Rome 
5 The sanors, wh who have written of the sect of Felix, are 
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~varstrary, lived secure in Spain under the dominion of 

—*~ the Saracens, far removed from the thunder of synods 

and councils, and out of the reach of that coercive 

power in religious matters, whose utmost efforts can 

go no farther than to make the erroneous, hypocrites 

or martyrs. Many are of opinion, that the disciples 

of Felix, who were called Adoptians, departed much 

less from the doctrine generally received among 

Christians, than is commonly imagined; and that 

what chiefly distinguished their tenets were the terms 

they used, and their manner of expression, rather 

than a real diversity of sentiments°®. But, as this sect 

and their chief thought proper to make use of 

singular and sometimes of contradictory expressions, 

this furnished such as accused them of Nestorianism, 
with plausible reasons to support their charge. 


mentioned by Fabricius, Biblioth. Lat. medii Avi, tom. ii. p. 482. 
Add to these Petrus de Marca, in his Marca ispanice, ii. 
ies p- 368.—Jo. de Ferreras, Historia de Espana, tom. ii, 
—Mabillon, Pref. ad Sec. iv. Actor. SS. Ord. Benedicti, partii. 
There are also very particular accounts given of Felix by Dom. 
Colonia, in his Histoire Literaire de la Ville de Lyon, tom. ii- 
and by the Benedictine monks in their Histoire Literaire de la 
France, tom. iv. 

° Jo, G, Dorscheus, Collat. ad Concilium Francofurt. p. 101- 
—Werenfels, de Logomachiis Eruditorum, p. 459- 
Pref. ad Etherium in Canisii Lection. antiquis, tom. ii. part i+ 
p- 284,—G. Calixtus, Singul. Diss. 





THE 


_ NINTH CENTURY. 


ral PART I. 
THE EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH, 
CHAPTER TI, 


Concerning the prosperous Events which happened to the Church 
in this Century. 


L ‘Tne reign of Charlemagne had been singularly g.y., ;, 

to the Christian cause; the life of that. stl 

4 great prince was principally employed in the most prac ena 

zealous efforts to propagate and establish the religion pe 
of Jesus among the Huns, Saxons, Friselanders, and“” 
other unenlightened nations ; but his piety was mixed 
with violence, his spiritual conquests were generally 
made by the force of arms, and this impure mixture 
tarnishes the lustre of his noblest exploits. His son 
Louis, undeservedly surnamed the Debonnaire, or 
the Meek, inherited the defects of his father without 
his virtues, and was his equal in violence and cruelty, 
but greatly his inferior in all worthy and valuable 
accomplishments. Under his reign a very favorable 
ty was offered of propagating the Gospel 
the northern nations, and particularly among 
the inbsbitants of Sweden and Denmark. <A petty 
king of Jutland, named Harald Klack, being driven 
from his kingdom and country, in 826, by Regner 
Lodbrock, threw himself at the emperor's feet, and 
implored his. succours against the usurper. Louis 
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exersex, granted his np are and promised the exiled pasate his 
—*— protection and assistance, on condition, however, that 

he would embrace Christianity, and admit the 
ministers of that religion to preach in his dominions. 
Harald submitted to these conditions, was baptized 
with his brother at Mentz, in 8: | returned into 
his country attended by two e! vines, Ansgar 
or Anschaire, and ibe esse the rrerile a monk of 
Corbey in Westphalia, and the latter aa 
monastery of the same name in France. 
venerable missionaries preached the Gospel with 
remarkable success, during the course of two years, 
to the inhabitants of Cimbria and Jutland. 

‘The promo- JT. After the death of his learned and pious com- 

inbors of anion Authbert, the zealous and indefatigable 

Aus “Ansgar made a voyage into Sweden, in 828, where 
his ministerial labors were also crowned with di 
tinguished success. Returning into Germany in 831, 
he was loaded by Louis with ecclesiastical honors, 
being created archbishop of the new church at Ham- 
burg; and also of the whole north, to which digni 
in 844, the superintendence of the church at 
was added. The profits attached to this high and 
honorable charge were very inconsiderable, while the 
perils and labors, in which it involved the pious pre- 
late, were truly formidable, Accordingly he traveled 
frequently among the Danes, Cimbrians, ond veilan 
in order to promote the cause of Christ, to form new 
churches, and to confirm and establish those which 
he had already incorporated; in all which arduous 
enterprises he passed. his. life in the most imminent 
dangers, until, in 865, he concluded his, glorious 
course *. We 


Ses 





® The writers to whom we are indebted for a 
jerrtlens illustrious prelate, the founder of the 
, and Swedish churches, are! mentioned. 
one Tela: igen 4£yi, tom, i, p. 292, a8 also in his 
ic 


apm exoriens, p. 425, ld to 
tine eae deiner irscaicet Lit, 1 ea 


bel —Acta Sanctor. Mens. Februar. tom. i. p. 
ontoppidani Annales Eccles. Danicse Diplomat. tom. i: p. 18, 


” a 
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ly exerted in the same cause, and among 
Restalien: poopicAbatonith sorlatle snceasa, that any 
‘faint notions which they had received of the. Chris- 


a ascended the imperial throne of the Finer 
‘7, the Sclavonians, Arentani, and certain com- 
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cave. x, and it was also answered by a suitable ardor and zeal 
> for the conversion of a people that seemed so in- 


genuously disposed to embrace the truth: accordingly, 
acompetent number of Grecian doctors were sent 
among them to instruct them in the knowlege of the 
Gospel, and to admit them by baptism into the 
Christian church‘. The warlike nation of the Rus- 
sians were converted under the same emperor, but 
not in the same manner, or from the same noble and 
rational motives. Having entered into a treaty of 
peace with that prince, they were engaged by various 
presents and promises to embrace the Gospel, in con- 
sequence of which they received not only the Chris- 
tian ministers that were appointed to instruct them, 
but also an archbishop, whom the Grecian patriarch 
Ignatius had sent among them, to perfect their con- 
version and establish their church &. Such were the 
beginnings of Christianity among the bold'and war- 
like Russians, who were inhabitants of the Ukraine, 
and who, before their conversion, had fitted out a formi- 
dable fleet, and, setting sail from Kiow for Con- 
stantinople, had spread terror and dismay through 
the whole empire”. te 
eee oe for sti inglahtes conversion of the 
onians to the treatis inis io, 

the ie Seeeeatccnetstatie Bom bvesgeat Pantie 
by Bandurius in his Imper. Orient. tom, i, Constantine gives 
same account of this event in the life of his grandfather 
the Macedonian, sect. 54, published in the Corpus Seriptoram 
Byzantinorum, tom. xvi. 

® Constantinus Porph. in Vita Basilii Macedonis, sect. 96. 
p- 157. Corp. Byzant. See also the Narratio de Ruthenorum 
Conversione, published both in Greek and Latin by Bandurius, 
in his Imper. Orient. 3 

» The learned Lequien in his Oriens Christianus, tom. i. 
p- 1257, gives a very inaccurate account of those Russians who 
‘were converted to Christianity under the reign of Basilius the 
Macedonian ; and in this he does no more than adopt the errors 
of many who wrote before him upon the same subject. Nor is 
he consistent with himself’; for in one place he affirms, that the 
people here spol of were the Russians who lived in the 
neighbourhood of the Bulgarians, while in another he maintains, 
that by these Russians we are to understand the Gazarians. The 
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Vi It+is proper to observe, with respect’ tothe: exer. 
various conversions which we have now been relating, irsatecere 
were undertaken upon much better prin=ofthesecon- 
ciples, and executed in a more pious and rational" 
manner, than those of the preceding ages. The 
ministers, who were now sent to instruct and con- 
vert the barbarous nations, did not, like many of 
their predecessors, employ the terror of penal laws, . 
to affright men into the profession of Christianity ; 
nor, in establishing churches upon the ruins of idolatry, 
were they principally attentive to promote the gran- 
deur and extend the authority of the Roman pontiffs ; 
their views were more noble, and their conduct more 
suitable to the genius of the religion they professed. 
They had chiefly in view the igi ces 
kind, endeavoured to promote the gospel of truth 
and » by rational persuasion, and seconded their 
its by the victorious power of exemplary 
lives. It must, however, be confessed, that the doc- 
trine they taught was far from being conformable to 
the pure and excellent rules of faith and practice laid 
down by our divine Saviour and his holy apostles ; 
for their religious system was corrupted by a variety 
of su itious rites, and a multitude of absurd 


inventions. It is farther certain, that there remained 
jong these converted nations too many traces of 
the s religion of their ancestors, notwith- 


“standing the zealous labors of their Christian guides : 
and it appears also, that these pious missionaries 
were content with introducing an external profession 
of the true religion among their new proselytes. It 
eel 
) he alleges to support the latter opinion is; that, 
among the, Chentens doctors. sent to spate thin Russions, 
el is made of Cyril, who converted the Gazari to Chris- 
. This reason shews, that the learned writer had 2 most 
pp ei “ e both of these eee aear e- He 
mistakes uj ie same subject. There 
itter_explanation ot this matter given by the very 
le eoph. Sigifred Bayer, Dissert. de Russorum 
astantinopolitana, which is published in the sixth 
‘Commentaria Acad, Scientiar. Petropolitane. 
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cewr. mm Would) be, however, unjust to accuse them on this 
= account of negligence or corruption in the discharge’ 


of their ministry, since in order to gain over these’ 
fierce and savage nations to the church, it may have’ 
been absolutely necessary to indulge them in some’ 
of their infirmities and prejudices, and to'connive at 

many things, which pious missionaries could not 
anren ‘and which, in other circumstances, they” 





would have been careful to correct, Nong 20 

e as ™ 

CHAPTER Iho es 

he ae 

palin ener 
during this Century. / 


Theprogess I, Tate, Saracens had now extended their 


of the Sara- 


cens towards tions with amazing success. Masters of Asia, 
universal provinces, excepted, they pushed pra 


compire. 


the extremities of India, and obliged a great part ed 
Africa to receive their yoke; nor were. their enter=, 
in the west without effect, since Spain and: 
Sardinia submitted to their arms, and fell under their 
dominion, But their conquests did not end here; 
for, in 827, by the treason of Euphemius, they made: 
themselves masters of the rich. and fertile island. se 
Sicily ; and, toward the conclusion. of this century, an 
army of those barbarians, proceeding. from _ 
seised several cities of Calabria, and spread the terror: 
of their victorious arms even to. the! very walls of, 
Rome, while Crete, Corsica, and other islands, were 
either joined to their possessions, or ravaged by their 
incursions. It is easy to comprehend that this overs 
grown prosperity of anation accustomed to 
and rapine, and which also beheld the Christians wi 
one aversion, must are movie ‘'y where de= 
to the progress of the and to 
tranquillity of the pase In the sae opi 
a prodigious number of Christian families 
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heir conquerors; that they mew | live’ obit 


pid anole I enj of their possessions. 
in the mer their Many, 
at base and criminal compliance, 
a a ey adhered to their 
hae ad of persecution: but such were 
ly reduced to a miserable condition, and were 
‘robbed of the best part of their wealth, and 
| of their worldly pr what was 
He ER alge they fell by degrees into such 
rene adele and stupidity, that, in process of 
inertbiee were scarcely any remains of Christianity 
po among them, beside the mere name, and 
external rites and ceremonies. ‘The Saracens 
wha fixed themselves in Europe, particularly 
who were settled in Spain, were of a much 
r di , and seemed to have put off the 
te . of their ative ferocity; so that the 
peodealy speaking, lived peaceably under 
: ion, and were permitted to observe the 
| to enjoy the privileges of their holy pro- 
 Tt’'must, however, be confessed, that this 
‘tolerating conduct of the Saracens was not 
without some few exceptions of cruelty 
I) The “cate Shristians had the most ertéPrbe Nor- 
sufferings to undergo from another quarter,—even™™ 
from the insatiable fury of a swarm of barbarians 
[te ‘the northern provinces. Thé 
“under which general term are compre- 
hended the Danes, Norwegians, and Swedes, whose 
ae Jay along the coasts of the Baltic sea, 
ple accustomed to carnage and rapine. 
Hey ses and chiefs, who subsisted by iracy 
der, had already, during the reign of 
‘infested with their fleets the coasts of tid 
ocean, but were restrained by the opposition 
eae 


mag rg gt nt a veh of Eulogins, 
eos i the ‘Son ‘ouneeadl 
ad d. xi. tom. ii. p. 88; as sho of Rare and Sean 
his eontry century. ids add. xii’ Marti, 
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cast. they met with from the vigilance and activity of that 
~*~ warlike prince. In this century, however, they 


form new 


became more bold and enterprising, made frequent 
irruptions into Germany, Britain, Friseland, and 
Gaul, and carried along with them, wherever they 
went, fire and sword, desolation and horror. The 
impetuous fury of these savage barbarians not only 
spread desolation through the Spanish provinces *, but 
even penetrated into the very heart of Italy; for, in 
857, they ravaged and plundered the city of Luna in 
the most cruel manner; and, about three years after, 
Pisa, and several other towns of Italy, met with the 
same fate‘. The ancient histories of the Franks 
abound with the most dismal accounts of their horrid 
exploits. 

Ill, The first views of these savage invaders 
extended no farther than plunder; but, charmed at 
length with the beauty and fertility of the provinces 
which they were so cruelly depopulating, they began 
to form settlements in them; nor were the European 
princes in a condition to oppose their usurpations. 
On the contrary, Charles the Bald was obliged, in 
850, to resign a considerable part of his dominions to 
the powerful banditti™; and a few years after, under 
the reign of Charles the Gross, emperor and king of 
France, the famous Norman chief Godofred entered 
with an army into Friseland, and obstinately refused 
to sheath his sword before he was master of the 


* Jo. de Ferreras, Historia de Espana, vol, ii. Piracy was 
esteemed among the northern nations a very honorable and noble 
ion; and hence the sons of kings, and the young nobi- 
ity, were trained up to this specics of robbery, and made it 
their principal business to perfect themselves in it, Nor will 
this appear very surprising to such as consider the religion of 
ee and a Eecpaeh of the isi oP 
, Historia Danorum et Norvegorum Navalis, ‘iptis 
Societatis Scientiar. Hafniensis, tom. sh p. 349, in i hich thoes there 
are a multitude of curious and interesting relations concerning 
the, anelent piracies, drawn from the Danish and Norwegian 
annals. 
! See the Scriptores Rerum Italicarum, published by Muratori. 
™ Annales incerti Auctoris, in Pithe:i Serlptor. Francis. ps6, 
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a” 
whole perce”. Such, however, of the Normans tet d 


as sett! ong the Christians, contracted a more 
gentle turn of mind, and gradually departed from 
their primitive brutality. Their marriages with the 
Christians contributed, no doubt, to civilise them; 
and engaged them to abandon the superstition of 
their ancestors with more facility, and to embrace 
the Gospel with more readiness than they would 
have otherwise done. ‘hus the proud conqueror of 
Friseland solemuly embraced the Christian religion 
after he had received in marriage, from Charles the 
Gross, Gisela, the daughter of Lothaire the younger, 


® Reginonis Prumiensis Annal. lib. ii. 
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CENT. 1% 
— 
‘The state of 


PART II. 
THE INTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


CHAPTER I. 


Concerning the State of Letters and Philosophy during this 
Century. 

I. Tue Grecian empire, in this century, was in 
circumstances seemingly calculated to extinguish all 
taste for letters and philosophy, and all zeal for 
the cultivation of the sciences. The liberality, how- 
ever, of the emperors, some of whom were men of 
learning and taste, and the wise precautions taken 
by the patriarchs of Constantinople, among whom 
Photius deserves the first rank in point of erudition, 
contributed to attach a certain number of learned 
men to that imperial city, and thus prevented the 
total decline of letters. Accordingly, we find in 
Constantinople, at this time, several persons who 
excelled in eloquence and poetry; some who dis- 
played, in their writings against the Latins, a con- 
siderable knowlege of the art of reasoning, and a high 
degree of dexterity in the management of contro- 
versy; and others who composed the history of their 
own times with accuracy and elegance. The con- 
troversy with the Latins, when it grew more keen 
and animated, contributed, in a particular manner, to 
excite the literary emulation of the disputants; ren- 
dered them studious to acquire new ideas, and a rich 
and copious elocution, adorned with the graces of 
elegance and wit; and thus roused and invigorated 
talents that were ready to perish in indolence and 
sloth. 
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‘II. We learn from Zonaras, that the study of phi- ees. 1. 
losophy lay for a long time neglected in this age; buto¢ puto. 
it was revived, with a zeal for the sciences in general, pty. 
under the emperor Theophilus, and his son Michael IIT, 

This revival of letters may principally be ascribed ° to 
the encouragement and protection which the learned 
received from Bardas, who had been declared Cesar, 
himself an illiterate man, but a warm friend of the 
celebrated Photius, the great patron of science, by 
whose counsel he was, undoubtedly, directed in this 
matter. At the head of all the learned men to whom 
Bardas committed the culture of the sciences, he 
placed Leo, surnamed the Wise, a man of the most 
profound and uncommon erudition, and who after- 
rents hinbomunwvars bishop of aed: Pho- 

ius the Categories tistotle, while 
Michael Pseilus gave a brief exposition of the better 
works of that great philosopher. 

If. The Arabians, who, instead of cultivating the Tbe state ot 
arts and sciences, had thought of nothing hitherto,"""*,, 
but of extending their territories, were now excited Ambians. 
to literary pursuits by Almamoun, otherwise called 
Abu Giafar Abdallah, whose zeal for the advance- 
ment of letters was great, and whose munificence 
toward men of learning and genius was truly royal. 
Under the auspicious protection of this celebrated 
Khalif of Syria and Egypt, the Arabians made a rapid 
and astonishing progress in various kinds of learning. 

‘This excellent prince began to reign about the time 
of the death of Charlemagne, and died in 833. He 
erected the famous schools of Bagdad, Cufa, and 
Basra, and established seminaries of learning. in 
several other cities; he drew to his court men of 
eminent parts by his extraordinary liberality, set up 
to be made of the best Grecian productions into the 
Arabic language at a vast expence, and employed 
every method of promoting the cause of leaning, 
i) vot 4 ‘ b 
i 


* Zonar, Annal. tom, ii, lib, xvi. 
a2 
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cexr.ix. that became a great and generous prince, whose zeal 

— — for the sciences was attended with knowlege’. It 
was under the reign of this celebrated khalif, that 
the Arabians began to take pleasure in the Grecian 
learning, and to propagate it, by degrees, not only in 
Syria and Africa, but also in Spain and Italy ; and 
from this period they give us a long catalogue of 
celebrated philosophers, physicians, astronomers, and 
mathematicians, who were ornaments to their nation 
through several succeeding ages‘; and in this cer- 
tainly they do not boast without reason, though we 
are not to consider, as literally true, all the wonder- 
ful and pompous things which the more modern 
writers of the Saracen history tell us of these illus- 
trious philosophers. 

After this period the European Christians profited 
much by the Arabian learning, and were highly 
indebted to the Saracens for improvement in the 
various sciences; for the mathematics, astronomy, 
physic, and philosophy, that were taught in Europe 
from the tenth century, were, for the most part, 
drawn from the Arabian schools that were established 
in Spain and Italy, or from the writings of the Ara- 
bian sages. Hence the Saracens may, in one respect, 
be justly considered as the restorers of learning in 
Europe. . 

‘The stateof IV. In that part of Europe which was subject to 
letters under the dominion of the Franks, Charlemagne labored 
ieee" with incredible zeal and ardor for the advancement 
ecssors. of useful learning, and animated his subjects to the 
culture of the sciences in all their various branches: 
so that, had his successors been disposed to follow his 
example, and capable of acting upon the noble 
which he formed, the empire, in a little time, would 


P Abulpharajius, Historia Dynastiar, p.246, . Elmacin. 
Histor. Saracen, lib. ii. p. 139-—-Herbelor, Biblioth. Orient. 
article Mamun, p. 545. 

4 See the treatise of Leo Africanus, de Medicis et Philosophis 
Arabibus, published by Fabricius in his Bibliotheca Greca, 
tom, xii, p. 259. 
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have been entirely delivered from barbarism and crs. vx. 


ignorance. It is true, this great prince left in his 
family a certain spirit of emulation, which animated 
his immediate successors to imitate, in some measure, 
his zeal for the prosperity of the republic of letters. 
Louis the Debonnaire both formed and executed 
several designs that were extremely conducive to the 
progress of the arts and sciences’; and his zeal, in 
this respect, was surpassed by the ardor with which 
his son Charles the Bald exerted himself in the pro- 

ion of letters, and in exciting the emulation of 
the learned by the most alluring marks of his pro- 
tection and favor. ‘I'his great patron of the sciences 
drew the /iterati to his court from all parts, took a 
particular delight in their conversation, multiplied 
and embellished the seminaries of learning, and pro- 
tected, in a more especial manner, the Aulic school, 
of which mention has already been made, and which 
was first erected in the seventh century, for the edu- 
cation of the royal family and the first nobility. His 
brother Lothaire endeavoured to revive in Italy the 
drooping sciences, and to rescue them from that state 
of languor and decay into which the corruption and 
indolence of the clergy had permitted them to fall. 
For this purpose he erected schools in the eight prin- 
cipal cities of Italy, in 823', but with little success, 
since that country appears to have been entirely de- 
stituite of men of learning and genius during the ninth 

1 ‘7 


In England learning had a better fate under the 


auspicious protection of king Alfred, who acquired 
pega name, not only by the ‘gdmirable pro- 


* See the Histoire Literaire de la France, tom. iv, p. 583. 
* Herman. Conringii Antiquit. Academice, p. 320—Cers. 
Eesaiieater, Hist, Acad. Paris. tom, i. p. 178.—Launoy, de 
i M. cap. xi, xii. p, 47.—Histoire Liter. de la 
€ 488. 


France, tom. v. p. 483. 
_* See the edict for that purpose among the Capitularia, pub- 
ia by Muratori in the first volume of his compilation de 


Ttalicis. 
» See Muratori’s Antiq. Ital. medii Aivi, tom, iii, p. $29. 
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| ee aa a rag agp ag a AO a 
lege”, but also by the care he took to mul- 
tiply men of letters and genius in his dominions, 
and to restore to the sciences, sacred and profane, 
the credit and lustre which they sa. /eueeaey 
deserve *. ye 

V. But the infelicity of the times rendered the 
of effects of all this zeal and all these projects for the 
advancement of learning much less considerable than 
might have otherwise been expected. The protectors 
and patrons of the learned were themselves learned ; 
their authority was respectable, and their munificence 
was boundless; and yet the progress of science 
toward perfection was but slow, because the inter- 
ruptions arising from the troubled state of Europe 
were frequent. The discords that arose between 
Louis and his sons, which were succeeded by a rup- 
ture between the latter, retarded considerably the 
progress of letters in the empire; and the incursions 
and victories of the Normans, which afflicted Europe 
during the whole course of this century, were so 
inimical to the culture of the arts and sciences, that, 
in most of the regions of this part of the world, and 
even in France, there remained but a small number 
* See Ant. Wood. Hist. et Antiquit, Academ. Oxoniens. 
lib.i. p. 18.—Boulay, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. i. p.211—General 
Dictionery, at the article Alfred, (This prince, 
pious and learned labors, translated the Pastoral Ge 
filo’) Boetius de Consolatione, and Bede’s s e 

3 oi aI zt 1 

Gate sad lnealay ent lis one Oe 
progress in the liberal arts and sciences, but invited over 
foreign countries men of distinguished talents, whom he fixed in 
8 gpminary at Oxford, and, in consequence, may be looked 
4s the founder of that noble university. Johannes Scotus Eri- 
(ste who had been in the service of Charles the Bald, and 

imbald, a monk of St. Bertin in France, were the most famous 
of those learned men who came from abroad: Asserius, Were> 
frid, |, Dunwuf, Wulfsig, and the abbot of St. 
= first rank among the English literati who 

of Alfred. See Collier's Ecclesiastical History; vol. i 

book » and Rapin’s History of England. 
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wretched. Slusingtsaroneenseicetee a 


faphevemtetiat.the xindy_snd- tbe. eulture,cf.tbp 
snc diminied in proportion a thet rrenue 
increased, so that their indolence and ignorance grew 
with their 


possessions, 
VIL It must, however, be confessed, that. several Example o 
examples of learned men, ree eh aoe «fa 


tetens tese Letkeenen Among 

these, the first rank is due to Rabanus Maurus, whose 

gteat through all Germany and France, 
See ett resthieeriad, in prodigious nun 

all parts, to receive his instructions in the 

il s and sciences. The writers of history; 


astasius, 

Walafridus Strabo, Bertharius, and Rabanus, 
excelled in poetry. Smaragdus and Bertharius were 
eminent for their skill in grammar and languages, as 
ber the “erhate Rabanus already mentioned, 

who acquired a very high de; of reputation by a 
learned and subtile ebisicardtersiae the causes 
and the rise of languages. The Greek and Hebrew 
erudition was ctiltivated with considerable success by 

‘Servatus Lupus, Scotus, and others, Egin- 
Hincmar, and Servatus Lupus, were 


Ss eloquence which appeared both in their 


and in their writings *. 
Li b} 4 Pe 69,—Ci i Ant 
pine a cea a 


asare desirous of a more cream Ee of 

and of their vari ns, 
Renee tien Crier tele to art oF he 
ample account given of them Le Bauuf, 
‘his Etat ies Scieucee on France devult Charlensgas, JOneaR 
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cxxr.tx, WII, The philosophy and logic that were taught 
Jommen in the European schools during this century, scarcely 
Scotus deserved 


Erigens. 


such honorable titles, and were little better 
than an empty jargon. ‘There were, however, to be 
found in various countries, particularly among the 
Trish, men of acute parts and extensive knowlege, 
who were perfectly well entitled to the appellation 
of philosophers. Of these, the chief was Johannes 
Scotus Erigena*, a native of Ireland, the friend and 
— of Charles the Bald, who delighted so 
much in his conversation as to honor him with a 
place at his table. Scotus was endowed with an 
excellent and truly superior genius, and was consi- 
derably versed both in Greek and Latin erudition. 
He explained to his disciples the philosophy of Ari- 
stotle, for which he was singularly well qualified by 
his thorough knowlege of the Greek language; but, 
as his genius was too bold and aspiring to confine 
itself to the authority and decisions of the Stagirite, 
he pushed his philosophical researches yet farther, 
dared to think for himself, and ventured to pursue 
truth without any other guide than his own reason. 
We have yet extant of his composition, five Books 
concerning the Division of Nature; an intricate and 
subtile production, in which the causes and principles 
of all things are investigated with a considerable 
degree of sagacity, and in which also the precepts of 
Christianity are allegorically explained, yet in such 
a manner as to shew, that their ultimate end is the 
union of the soul with the Supreme Being. He was 
the first who blended the scholastic theology with 
the mystic, and formed both into one system. It has 
also been imagined, that he was far from spar | 
the opinions of those who consider the union of 
and nature, as similar to the union that subsists 
between the soul and the body,—a notion much the 


Roi Robert, which is published in his Recueil de divers Ecrits 

sowed sere ECE een Sih a Telos de Fa socal 
« Erigena signifies properly a native land, as 

irs the ancient name of that King m. ey) 
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same with that of many ancient philosophers, who crxr.m. 


looked upon the Delty-es the soul of the world. But ~~ 


it may, aps, be alleged, and not without reason, 
pt ages said upon this subject amounted to 
pen than what the Realists", as they are called, 
maintained afterwards, though it must be a 
that he has expressed himself in a very 
and obscure manner‘. This celebrated aaaptet 
formed no particular sect, at least as far as we know; 
and this will be considered, by those who are ac- 
ae with the spirit of the times in which he 
ved, as a proof that his immense learning was 
accompanied with meekness and modesty. 
About this time a certain person named Macarius, 
a native of Ireland, propagated in France that enor~ 
mous error, which was afterwards adopted and pro- 
fessed by Averroes, that one individual intelligence, 
one soul, performed the spiritual and rational func- 
tions in all the human race. This error was confuted 


ere: pepe Mealits/wf who followed the doctrine of Aristotle 
to universal ideas, were so called in opposition to 
who embraced the hypothesis of Zeno and the 
ss Upon that perplexed and intricate subject. Aristotle 
held, Plato, that previous to, and independent of matter, 
there were no universal ideas or essences; and that the ideas, or 
; which the latter supposed to have existed in the 
mind, and to have been i models of all created things, 
had been eternally impressed upon matter, and were coéval 
with, and tahoreni, in, théir objects. Zeno and his followers, 
Gone both from the Platonic and Aristotelian systems, 
maintained that these pretended universals had neither form nor 
€ssence, and were no more than mere terms and nominal repre- 
perch of their particular objects. The doctrine of Aristotle 
Be'S until the feleventh century, when Roscellinus embraced 
‘Stoical | system, and founded the a of the Nominalists, 
nt were propagated with great success by the 
ee Abelard. These two sects differed considerably among 
themselves, and explained, or rather obscured, their respective 
tenets in a ey, of ways. 
© The work there alloded to was published by Mr, Thomas 
Gate: in 1681. The learned Heuman has made several extracts 
peo ry cian and has given also an ample account of Scotus, in his 
Acts Philosophers, written in German, tom. iii, p, 858. 
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by Bates famous, monk of Corbey*, Before 
writers flourished Dungal, a native. of Ireland 
er ee ees 
monastery, Ww! iv. is reigns | 
Shad e and his son Louis, and taught Philo- 
ly and astronomy with the greatest reputation *, 
uae ot Aue, made likewise an eminent 
among the learned of this age; he was a man 
ES uncommon mapas WE aniates with a great 
aspiring genius, and is in many things, to 
have anticipated the famous Des-Cartes in the man- 
ner of inyestigating truth ‘. a abn 





CHAPTER II. whe 


Concerning the Doctors and Ministers of the Church, and wi Form 
of Government during this begat a 


ees 


The corup- I, THE impiety and licentiousness of the 


tion of the 
clergy, 


part of the clergy arose, at this time, to’an enormous 
height, and stand upon record, in the unanimous 
complaints of the most candid and im, 

of this century *. In the east, tumult, discord, con- 
spiracies, and treason, reigned uncontrolled, “Thee 
things were carried by violence and force. . 
abuses appeared in many things, but particularly in 

the election of the patriarchs of Constantinople. The 
favor of the court was now the only step to that high 
and important office; and, as the patriarch’s conti- 
nuance in that eminent post depended upon such an 
uncertain and precarious foundation, boty “was 


a iB atallony Pref. partii, Actor, SS. Ord. Benedicti, sect, 156. 


a *istoire Literaire de la France, tom. iv. p. 493. mn 

‘ Le Beuf, Memoires pour I'Histoire a Aaxeer9; tom. ii, 
p. 481.—Acta Sanctorum, tom. iv. M. Junii ad d. xxiv. p. 829, 
et ad d.xxxi. Jul, p. 249; for this philosopher has obi a 
place among the saintly order. 

© See Agobardus, de Privilegiis et Jure Sacerdotii, sect, 18, 
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Bees) Seth. weo, a predate, qulleds dawn from cesr, ix, 
‘his eptacapel: perial decree. In the 

coe oe iidoeremeriagneeben 
na vey high dpe. They passed their 
st the splendor of courts and the pleasures 





exth i 
of one the solemn duties of their functions»; 
whil the inferior clergy were sunk in licentiousness, 
minded nothing but sensual gratifications, and in- 
fected with the most heinous vices the flock, whom 
it was the very business of their ministry to preserve, 
or to deliver from the contagion of iniquity. Besides, 
ignorance of the sacred order was, in many 
places, so deplorable, that few of them could either 
read or write; and still fewer were capable of ex- 
their wretched notions with any ~ mend of 
or perspicuity. Hence it happened, that, 
ener were to be penned, or any matter of 
—— to be committed to writing, they 
Ale oa ptr nam ee 
supposed to jowed with superior abilities, as 
in the case of Servatus Lupus’. 
owl aed circumstances concurred, particularly in The causes 
nations, to produce and augment this ‘ijtin 
c and licentiousness, so shameful in an order 
Pate men, who were set apart to exhibit examples of 
piety to the rest of the world. Among these we may 
as the chief sources of the evil under consi- 
‘ion, the calamities of the times, the bloody and 
wars that were carried on between Louis 
the Debonnaire and his family, the incursions and 


ae 


_» The reader will be convinced of this by consulting Agobard, 
passin and by looking over the Jaws enacted in the var coun- 
for restraining the disorders of the Sri See also Ser- 


Iie oh ed rele xxxv, p. 73, 281, and teph. Baluze, in 


‘ks of Servatus Li Epist. xeviii. xcix. p. 
fn his Life. . See alsa. Kodo} ed 
Aes Clerum suum, in Baluaii tom. vi, 
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exwt.ix, conquests of the barbarous’ nations, the gross and 
—~ incredible ae of the nobility, and the riches 


that flowed in upon the churches and religious semi- 
naries from all quarters. Many other causes also 
contributed to dishonor the church, by introducin 
into it a corrupt ministry. A nobleman, who, thr 
want of talents, of activity, or courage, was rendered 
incapable of appearing with dignity in the cabinet, 
or with honor in the field, immediately turned his 
views toward the church, aimed at a distinguished 
place among its chiefs and rulers, and became, in 
consequence, a contagious example of stupidity and 
vice to the inferior clergy“. The patrons of churches, 
in whom resided the right of election, unwilling to 
submit their disorderly conduct to the keen censure 
of zealous and upright pastors, industriously looked 
for the most abject, ignorant, and worthless ecclesi- 
astics, to whom they committed the care of souls". 
But one of the circumstances, which contributed in 
a particular manner to render, at least, the higher 
clergy wicked and depraved, and to take off their 
minds from the duties of their station, was the obli- 
gation of performing certain services to their sove- 
reigns, in consequence of the possessions they derived 
from the royal bounty. The bishops and heads of 
monasteries held many lands and castles by a feudal 
tenure; and, being thereby bound to furnish their 
princes with a certain number of soldiers in time of 
war, were obliged also to take the field themselves 
at the head of these troops", and thus to act ina 
sphere that was utterly inconsistent with the nature 
and duties of their sacred character. Beside all this, 


® Hincmarus, in Opere Posteriore “contra Godeschalcum, 
cap. eu tom. i. op. p. 318.—Servatus Lupus, Epist. xxix. 

120. ? 
Lif Agobardus, de Privilegiis et Jure Sacerdotii, cap, xi. 
p. S41. tom. i, op. ra 

™ Steph. Baluzii Appendix Actor. ad Servatum, p, 508— 
Muratori Antiq. Ital. medii Evi, tom, ii, p. 446.—Mabillon, 
Annal. Benedict. tom. vi. p. 587.—Du-Fresne, ad 
Hist, Ludovici 8. p. 75, 76. 
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it often happened that rapacious princes, in order cext.1. 
to satisfy the craving wants of their soldiers and —>— 


boldly invaded the possessions of the 
pp which they distributed among their armies; 
in consequence of which the priests and monks, in 
order to avoid perishing through hunger, abandoned 
themselves to the practice of violence, fraud, and all 
sorts of crimes, considering these acts as the only 
remaining means by which they could procure a sub- 
erent 





dignity by the suffrages of the sacerdotal order, 
ae by the voice of the people; but, after 
their election, the approbation of the emperor was 
neceury, in order to their consecration®. An edict, 
indeed, | yet extant, supposed to have been pub- 
lished, in 817, by Louis the Debonnaire, in which 
he abolishes this imperial right, and grants to the 
Romans, not only the power of electing their pontiff, 
but also the privilege of installing and consecrating 
him when elected, without waiting for the consent 
of the emperor’. But this grant will not deceive 
those who enquire into the affair with any degree of 
and diligence, since several learned men have 

proved it spurious vs the most irresistible wean 


par. ii. lib. iii, cap. xt. thee promels Since 
prea alo ple the Greeks and Lombards, as may be seen 
Christranus of Lequien, tom. i. p. 142. 

© See De Bunau, Histor. Imper, German. tom. iii. 

® Harduini Concilia, tom. iv. p. 1236—Le Cointe, Annales 
Eccles. Francor. tom. vii. ad An. 817. sect. 6.—Baluzii Capi- 
tular. Regum Francor. tom. i. p. 591. 

“4 Muratori, Droits de I'Empire sur I'Etat Ecclesiast. p. 54, 
and Antiq. Ital. tom. iii. p. 29, 30, in which that learned man 
conjectures, that this edict was forged in the eleventh century. 
Honey, Hist. Imper. German. tom. iii. p. $4. The partisans, 

jowever, of the of ah papal authority, such as Fontanini and others, 

ough ineflectually, for the authenticity of 
ieee doestioh: 


The Roman pontifls were raised to that pial tie ow 
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It must, however, be confessed, that, after the time 
of Charles the Bald, a new scene of things arose; 
and the important change above-mentioned oe really 
porte atet prince, having obtained the im- 
we tesa by the good offices of the bishop of 
returned this eminent service by deli 

the succeeding pontiffs from the obligation of geo 
for the consent of the emperors, in order to their 
being installed in their office; and thus we | tacre 
from the time of Eugenius III. who was - _ to 
the pontificate in 884, the election of the vid 
carried on without the least regard to law, order, 
and decency, and was generally poe 
tumults and dissensions, until the reign of Otho 
Great, who put a stop to these disorderly 

IV. Among the pontiffs of this pai there 


Ieuan,’ Were very few who distinguished themselves by 


pooti ry 
increase 
their powers 


learning, prudence, and virtue, or who were studious 
of those particular qualities which are essential to the 
character of a Christian bishop. On the ers ‘the 
greatest part of them are only known by the fi 
tious actions that have transmitted their names w 
infamy to our times; and all seem to have vied with 
each other in their ambitious efforts to extend their 
authority, and render their dominion unlimited and 
universal. It is here that we may place, with 
priety, an event which is said to have inter 

the much-vaunted succession of regular bishops in 
see of Rome, from the first foundation of that chur 

to the present times. Between the pontificate | 

IV., who died in 855, and that of Benedict II, 
certain woman, who artfully disguised her sex 

a considerable time, is said, by learning, genius, and 
dexterity, to have made good her way to the j 
chair, and to have governed the church with the 

and dignity of pontiff about two years. This extra- 
ordinary person is yet known by the title of 
Joan. During the five succeeding centuries this e 

was generally believed, and a vast number of ¥ 

bore testimony to its truth ; nor, before the 1 





1 DooTotsemmmer-oormmhm, tc on 


d the existence of this female pontiff, became 
of a keen and learned controversy; and 

men of distinguished abilities, both ai 
pL catholics and protestants, employed ed all 
the force of their genius and erudition to destroy the 
re story, by invalidating, on the one hand, 
| the of the testimonies on which it was founded, 
‘ and | ‘ing, on the other, that it was inconsistent 
| was the most accurate chronological computations *. 
the contending parties, some of the wisest 
b learned writers have judiciously steered a 
se; they grant that many fictitious and 
hcumatanes have been interwoven with 
they deny that it is entirely destitute 
on, Es that the controversy is yet ended, 
factory manner, in favor of those who dis- 


pute the truth; and, indeed, upon a deliberate and 


te 
io arguments of those who maintained the truth of this 
i eo aa collected in one herr point of view, 


a ul and industry, bea! im, in his 

de Paph Feemind, tom, it. op ‘This disser~ 

ed into French ba e Riad L'Enfant, 
‘into a better met 


jod, and enriched it with 















nts of those who the story of naan 
have been collected by avid Blondel, and 
be: jore art and vg te by Bayle, in pene eae veime 
aay, at the article Papesse. dd to these Jo. 
sai dey, ono, One ae 
») who opted and ay ¢ senti- 
wil Tee, up ne mae question. See 
s Otiens Christian. tom, ii, p. 777, and Heuman’s 
Sacr. tom. i. part ii. p.$52. The very learned 
Wageneelius has given a just and accurate view 
ie argaments on bi ei which Cag be scen in the 
ila ie Micah bik and the 
Ain ‘been done he patter Histoire de Eg 
408, Ri ee ohiee wiles, who have ew 
on Lis sais may be seen in C: 
tom. i. ‘cap. = Pp 
the Biblio, aioe tom. viii. part v. p. 
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one, impartial view of this whole matter, it will appear 
more than probable, that some unusual event must 
have happened at Rome, from which this story 
derived its origin, because it is not at all credible, 
from any principles of moral evidence, that an event 
should be universally believed and related in the 
same manner by a multitude of historians, during 
five centuries immediately succeeding its. supposed 
date, if that event had been absolutely destitute of 
all foundation. But what it was that gave rise to 
this story is yet to be discovered, and is likely to 
remain uncertain ‘. 

Theis zeal Y. The enormous vices, that must have covered 
so many pontiffs with infamy in the judgement 

im te pate not the least obstacle to their ambition 

pe cle in these miserable times, nor hindered them from 

are favored. extending their influence, and augmenting their 
authority, both in church and state. It does not, 
indeed, appear. from any authentic records, that their 
possessions increased. in proportion to the progress of 
their authority, or that any new grants of land were 
added to what they had already obtained from the 
liberality of the kings of France. The donations, 
which Louis the Debonnaire is reported to have 
made to them, are mere inventions, equally desti- 
tute of truth and probability"; and nothing ii is more 
groundless than the accounts of those writers who 
affirm that Charles the Bald divested himself, in 875, 
of his right to the city of Rome and its territory, 
in favor of the pontiffs, whom he at the same time 


* Such. is the opinion of Paul Sarpi, in his Lettere Italiane, 

Lett. Ixxxii. Fe 452; of L'Enfant, Biblioth, tom. 

x. p. 27; of Theod. Hassus, Biblioth. Bremens. tom. viii. part 

¥. p. 935; and of the celebrated Pfaff, Instit. Histor. odes. 

Pp: 402; to whom we might add Wernsdorf, Boecler, Holey, 

and many others, were such an enumeration necessary. 

out assuming the character of a judge in this intricate contro- 

= concerning which so many decisions have tome: confi- 
ly pronounced, I shall onl take the liberty to observe, that 

the matter in debate is yet dubious, and has not, on either side, 

been represented in such a light as to bring conviction. 

" See aboye, sect. 3, 


— 




















| with a variety of noble and costly 
rn for the good services of John VIII, by —*~ 
8 ce he had been raised to the empire. 
‘it may, it is certain, that the authority 
uence of the bishops of Rome increased 
‘the time of Louis, but more pes 
ession of Charles the Bald to the imperial 
all the historical records of that period 
testify". 


| war broke out between the posterity 


he nations who had formerly the right of 
3 and, as the occasion was favorable, it was 
th avidity, and improved with the utmost 
dexterity and zeal. ‘Their favor and interest were 
tly solicited “by Charles: the Bald, whose 
es were rendered effectual: by rich presents, 
us sums of money, and most pompous pro- 
juence of which he was 
by the pope’ and the Italian princes 
at Pavia, king of Italy and emperor of 
Carloman and Charles the Gross, who 
him in the kingdom of Italy, and in the 
mpire, were also elected by the Roman 
the princes of Italy. After the reigns of 


ble tumults and commotions arose in 
nee, and Germany, which were governed 
‘subdued and usurped by various: chiefs; 
is confused scene, the highest bidder was, 
aid of the greedy pontiffs, generally raised 


eS ison sak Tied 


pad 


‘the death of Louis If. a fierce and They gain 


hole tro 


emagne, among which there were several comme ern te 
os the empire. . This furnished the Italian®”""* 
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ene m. prerts government of Italy, and. to. the imperial 
torre 

The enpe- VIL. Thus the power and influence of the pontifis, 
zorsdivestedin civil affairs, rose in a short time to an enormous 
secutictheight, through the favor and protection of the 
sain? princes, in whose cause they had employed the in- 
power of | fluence which superstition had given them over the 
= sod ofthe ‘minds of the people. The increase of their authority, 
Dabors |, in religious matters, was not less rapid or less con- 
siderable; and it arose from the same’ causes. The 
wisest and most impartial among the Roman catholic 
writers, not only acknowlege, but have even t 
pains to demonstrate, that, from the time of Louis 
the Debonnaire, the ancient rules of 

ment were gradually changed in by 
Ke counsels and instigation of the court of Rome, 
and new laws substituted in their place. The Euro- 
pean princes suffered themselves to be divested of 
the supreme authority in religious matters, which 
they had derived from Charlemagne; the 
power was greatly diminished, and even the 
rity of both provincial and general councils began to 
decline. The Roman pontiffs, elate with their over- 
grown prosperity and the daily accessions that were 
made to their authority, were eagerly bent upon 
persuading all, and had, indeed, the good fortune to 
persuade many, that the bishop of Rome was con- 
stituted, by Jesus Christ, supreme legislator and 
judge of the church universal; and that, therefore, 
the bishops derived all their authority from the 
nor could the councils determine any thing 
his permission and consent’. This npininads which 

vine 


* This matter is amply illustrated by Sigonius, in his 
Tan de Bogie Italie, and by the other writers of G i 
an Bl ae "I 















with the utmost zeal and ardor, was odd 
itt miner asvaitclwititheadent = 
tical constitutions, and the government of the 
in the earlier ages ; but it was opposed in vain. 
I. In order to gain credit to this new ecclesi- Forged me- 
al system, so ee peenntglogene seid. eg 


nt deeds, to stop the mouths of such as were ™” 
sed to set bounds to their usurpations. The 
hops of Rome were aware of this; and as those 
is were deemed the most lawful that tended best 
@ accomplishment of their purposes, they 
d some of their most ingenious and zealous 
3 in forging conventions, acts of councils, 
and the like records, by which it might ap- 
that, in the first ages of the church, the Roman 
ifls were clothed with the same spiritual majesty 
ipreme authority which they now assumed * 
these fictitious supports of the papal dignity, 
manner, the various s by which the papal 


rose to such a monstrous Hit an His account of 
«get seen in the first volume of his work, 









re only the fictions of private persons,and should with such weak 
rms have stood out geass) kings, princes, COUnALs and bishops, 
nls = he apni sheep bi See ed 

r ve usel ere, blic were 

; lish the views of ambition, Such 
jis century deemed daisies on account of 
God, and to 

‘ity of the church : wae Coe it is not 
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cexriix. the famous Decretal Epistles, as they are called, said 
Darn, to have been written by the pontiffs of the primitive 


time, deserve chiefly to be stigmatised. ‘They were 
the productions of an obscure writer, who fraudu- 
lently prefixed to them the name of Isidore, bishop 
of Seville’, to make the world believe that they had 
been collected by this illustrious and learned prelate. 
Some of them had appeared in the eighth century ®, 
but they were now entirely drawn from their ob- 
scurity, and produced, with an air of ostentation and 
triumph, to demonstrate the supremacy of the Roman 
pontifis®. The decisions of a certain Roman cot 

which is said to have been holden during the ponti- 
ficate of Sylvester, were likewise alleged in behalf of 
the same cause; but this council had not been heard 
of before the present century, and the accounts now 
given of it proceeded from the same source with the 
decretals, and were equally authentic. Be that as it 
may, the decrees of this pretended council contributed 


® Tt is certain that the forger ‘of the decretals was extremely 
desirous of persuading the world, that they were coleseaey 
Isidore, the celebrated bishop of Seville, who lived in the 
century. See Fabricii Biblioth, Latin. medi Evi, tom. ¥. p-561 
It was a custom among the bishops to add, from a peas 
humility, the epithet peccator, i. e. sinner, to their titles 
Seenrlingly: this forger has added the word peccator after the 
name of Isidore: but this some ignorant transcribers “hav 
absurdly changed into the word mercator ; and hence it nt 
‘that one Isidorus Mercator passes for the fraudulent or 
forger of the decretals. ‘om 

» See Calmet, Histoire de Lorraine, tom. i. p. 528.—B. 
Hen. Bohmer, Pref. ad novam Edit. Juris Canon. tom. i. 
iis Beatle: the author 'of ‘the ‘Centisie Maidebitpamieett® 

° le the authors of the Centurie urgenses a 
other writers, the learned Blondel has decease in an 
ample and satisfactory manner, the spuriousness of the decretals, 
in his Pseudo-Isidorus et Turrianus vapulantes ; and in our time 
the imposition is acknowleged even by the Roman cat 
at least by such of them as possess some di 
and impartiality. See Buddeus’ ein Thedlogiaeay ote 
p..726; as also Petr. Constantius’ Prolegom. ad Epistolas 
tificum, tom. i. p. $0; and a dissertation of Fleury, prefixed to 
the sixteenth et of his Ecclesiastical History. 
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mich to! enrich and aggrandise the Roman pontiffs, cxx.1x. 
and exalt them above all human authority and jurise —*— 
diction 4 


IX. There were, however, among the Latin ‘The success 
bishops, some men of prudence and sagacity, who #{‘** 
saw through these impious frauds, and perceived the 

poe oh ee were forging both for them and for the 
church. ‘The French’ bishops distinguished them- 
selves, in a particular and glorious manner, by the zeal 

and vehemence with which they opposed the spurious 
decretals, and other fictitious monuments and records, 

and protested against their being received among the 
laws of the church, But the obstinacy of the pon- 
tiffs, and particularly of Nicolas I., conquered this 
oppositi and reduced it to silence. And as the 
empire, in the periods that succeeded this contest, 

fell back into the grossest ignorance and darkness, 


pe capped remained any who were capable of 
ing these odious impositions, or disposed to 
support the ering liberty of the church, The 
history of the wing ages shews, in a multitude 
of deplorable examples, the disorders and calamities 
that sprang from the ambition of the aspiring pontiffs ; 
it represents these despotic lords of the church, 
laboring, by the aid of their impious frauds, to over- 
turn its ancient government, to undermine the 
authority of its bishops, to engross its riches and 
revenues into their own hands; and, what is still 
more horrible, it represents them aiming perfidious 
blows at the thrones of princes, and endeavouring to 
lessen their power, and to set bounds to their 
dominion. All this is unanimously acknowleged by 
uch as have looked, with attention and impartiality, 
ato the history of the times of which we now write, 


is ingenuously confessed by men of learning and 
, Who are well affected to the Romish church 
and its sovereign pontiff *, 


an J. Launoy, de cura Ecclesi erga pauperes et miseros, 
re ee Eaigeem i pate on, 4 
© See the above-mentioned author’s treatise entitled, Regia 
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omrm.  X, The monastic life was now universally in the 


highest esteem ; and nothing could equal the vener 


‘The monas- 
fielein | tion that was paid to such as devoted th 
“sh 9 the sacred gloom and indolence of a < 


Monks and 
abbots em- 
ployed in 


‘The Greeks and Orientals had been long d 
to regard the monkish orders and discipline with the 
admiration; but it was only from the begin- 
ning of the eighth century, that this holy 
indulged among the Latins to such an y 
length. In the present age it went beyond all boi 
kings, dukes, and counts, forgot their true ‘ 
the zealous discharge of the duties of their high 
stations, and affected that contempt of the world — 
its grandeur, which they took for mi o 
though it was really the result of a an 
superstitious spirit. They abandoned oct ae 
their honors, and their treasures, and shut ve 
up in monasteries with a view of devoting themselves 
entirely to God. Several examples of this fanatical 


extravagance were exhibited in Italy, 
Germany, and Spain, both in this and in the pree 






ing century; and if the allurements of d 
pleasures and honors had too much power over the 
minds of many, to permit their separating themselves 
from human society during their lives, such en- 
petal to make amends for this in their oe 

, when they perceived death approaching, 
demanded the monastic habit, and actually ie 
before their departure, that they might be regarded as 
of the fraternity, and be in consequence entitled to 
the fervent prayers and other spiritual suecc 
their ghostly brethren. ven 

But nothing affords such a striking and remark: 

of the excessive and fanatical veneration 


fos beng was paid to the monastic order, as the cond 
to the courts Several kings and emperors, who drew num 
efprines. yyonks and abbots from their cloisters, and d 


Potestas in Causis Matrimonial. tom. i. part ii. id 
also Pets. Constantius, Pref. ad Epis, Howe ts 
pie, a 
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them in stations entirely foreign to their vows and. cx, 13, 
their character, even amidst the splendor of a court, —-— 
and at the head of affairs. ‘The transition, indeed, 
was violent, from the obscurity of a convent, and the 
pooner add to sit at the helm of an es 
the political interests of nations. But 


of a state could never be better placed than in the 
hands of such holy men, who had subdued all irregular 
appetites and passions, and were so divested of the 
lusts of pleasure and ambition, as to be incapable of 
ees designs, or any low, sordid, or selfish 
views. Hence we find, in he history of these times, 
— peveiied of monks and abbots performing 
of ambassadors, envoys, and ministers 
pron and swears their talents with yarious 
success in these high and eminent stations. 
_ XI. The morals, however, of the monks, were far A refrma- 
fronibbeing so pure as to justify the reason \salicte) 


sensible of the irregular and licentious lives that 
GE tien led, and used’ their utmost efforts to 


jout the whole kingdom of France, and in 

Ng) by new pea lutary laws, the monastic 
which nm so neglected as to 

ay nto mee This worthy écclesiastic presided, 
‘aad pa. in the council of Aix-la-Chapelle, where 
eceuesce were taken for remoying the 

igned in the cloisters; and, in con+ 

; ne alnited authority he had "received 

nthe emp mn, he subjected all the pee with- 

out rexpeption, ta the rule of the famous Benedict 


monasteries, one in os uitaine, and afterwards 
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"5 abbot of Mont-Cassin, annulled the variety of rites 


and customs that had’ prevailed in the different mo- 
nasteries, prescribed to them all one uniform’ method 
of living, and thus united, as it were, into one ge 
body or society, the various orders which had 
been connected by no common bond ‘, This admirable 
discipline, which acquired to Benedict of Aniane the 
highest reputation, and occasioned him to'be revered 
as the second father of the western monks, flourished 
during a certain time, but afterwards declined 
through various causes, until, the conclusion of this 
century, when, under. the calamities that 0 
both the church and the empire, it almost entirely 
1 el: 


disappeared, 
Canons sn -XTT, The same emperor, who had ape 


mes" such zeal, both in protecting and 


monks, gave also distinguished marks of his i 
the order of canons, which Chrodegangus had ani 
duced in several places during the last century. _ 
distributed them through all the provinces of the | 4 
pire, and instituted also an order of canonesses, the first 
female convent known in the Christian world § For 
each of these orders the zealous emperor had a rule: 
drawn up, in 817, in the council of Aix-la-~Chapelle, 
substituting it for that which had been appointed by. 
Chrodegangus; and this new rule was observed in 
most of the monasteries and convents of the canons 
and canonesses in the west until the twelfth ‘omen, 
although it was disapproved by the court of Rome’ 

f Jo. Mubillon, Acta Sanctor, Ord. Benedict. Sac. we “ 
Preef, p. xxvii, and Proef. ad, Sec. v, p. xxv, et ejusdem 

din. S. Benedict. tom. ii. p. 430.—Calmet, Hist. de Lorraine, 
tom. isp. 1596. Fora particular account of Benedict of Aniane, 
and his illustrious virtues, see the Acta rom edt 
Febr. 606: and the Histoire Lit. de la France, tom. iv. 

¥ See Mabillon, Annal, Ordin, S. Benedicti, tom. fi. Ly 

h This rule was condemned in a council held at ee 
1059, under the pontiff Nicolas II. The pretexts used are 
pontiff and the assembled prelates, to justify ify their disapp: 
of this Tule, were, that iA permitted the canons toe 

ossessions they had before their vows, and allowed to” 

Siem too lange ‘@ portion of bread ‘and wine; but the true reason 
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The author of the rule, framed for the canons, Was ckxre2x. 
ly Amalarius, a presbyter of Metz; but it —*~ 


is not so certain whether that which was drawn: 
for the canonesses, was composed by the same hand‘, 
Be that as it may, the canonical order grew into high 
repute; and from this time a great number of con- 
vents were erected for its members in all the western 
provinces, and were richly endowed by the liberality 
of pious and opulent Christians. But this institution 
po eae in a short time, like all others, from its 
ive purity, and ceased to answer the laudable 


intention and design of its worthy founders.‘ 


_ XIE Of the theological writers who flourished rt. 


= 


eis 
ireck 
8. 


among the Greeks, the following are the. most P! 
remarkable: 

"Photius, patriarch of Constantinople, a man of 
most profound and universal erudition, whose Bibli- 
otheea,' Epistles, and other writings, are yet valuable 
on many accounts. 

Nicephorus, also a patriarch of the above-men- 
tioned city, who, among other productions, published 
awarm defence of the worship of images against the 
enemies of that idolatrous service.” 
were: 4 
was, that this order had been instituted by an emperor without 
either the consent or knowlege of the Roman pontiff, For an 

it of the rule and discipline of these canons, see Fleury's 

Hie Becles: torn. x, p. 163, 164, &c. Brussels edition in [2mo. 
© Lud. Thomuassin, Disciplin. Eecles. Vet. et Nove, part i. 
lib. iii, cap. xlii, xliii—Muratori, Antiq, Ital. medii revi, tom. v. 
540. No accounts of the Canons are less wor of 

edit, than those which are given by writers, who have been 
es members of that order, such as Raymond Chapponel’s 
Histoire des Chanoines, published at Paris in 1699; for these 
writers, from fond perjusicns in favor of their institution, and an 
ambitious desire of enhancing its merit and rendering it respect- 
able, derive the origin of the canonical order from Christ and 

5 apostles, agar tages it up, at least, to the first ages of the 

almet, Hist. de Lorraine, tom, is p. 591.—Hist. Lit, de la 

, tom. iv. p. 536. t 

+See Camusat, Histoire des Journaux, tom. i. p. 87. 

™ Acta Sanctor. tom. ii. Martii ad d, xiii. p, 293.—-Oudinus, 

Scriptor. Eccles. tom. ii. p. 2 
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axr.sx, Theodorus Studites, who acquired ‘a name chiefly 
—*— by his warm opposition to the Iconoclasts, and by the 


Latin 
writers, 


zeal with which he wrote in favor of image worship.” 
The same cause has principally contributed to 
transmit to after-ages the names of Theodorus Grap- 
tus, Methodius, who obtained the title of Confessor 
for his adherence to image-worship in the very face 
of persecution, Theodorus Abucara,® Petrus Siculus, 
Nicetas David, and others, who ea 
have been long since buried in oblivion, eas 
various contests between the Greek and L 
churches, and the divisions of the former among 
themselves upon the question concerning images, ex- 
cited the vehemence of these inconsiderable writers, 
and furnished them with an occasion of making some 
noise in the world. : me 1 
Moses Barcepha, a Syrian bishop, far surpassed 
whom we have now been mentioning, and deserved 
the shining reputation which he has obtained in the 
republie of letters, as what we have yet extant of his 
works discover marks of true genius, and an uncom 
mon acquaintance with the art of writing.” 
XIV. Rabanus Maurus, archbishop of Mentz; is 
deservedly placed at the head of the Latin writers of 
this 3 the force of his genius, the extent of his 
kno! and the multitude of productions that 
flowed from his pen, entitle him to this bag 
rank, and render improper all comparison between 
him and his contemporaries. He may be called the 
great light of Germany and France, since it was from 
the prodigious fund of knowlege he possessed, that 
“i 
A =e Theodore Studites was one of the most voluminous 
iters of this century, and would certainly have been known as 
4 man of genius and learning in after-ages, even if the controversy 
concetning images had never existed. There are of his 
ig extant, 265 letters, several treatises against the I 
24 epigrams in iambics, and a large manuscript, wl 
a course oe catechetical instruction concerning the duties of 
mo) 5 net 
ose Bayle's Dictionary, vol. i, ah 
» Assemani Biblioth, Otient. Vatican, tom, ii, p. 127, 
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those nations derived principally theit religious in civic, 


His writings were every where in the —— 


hands of the learned, and were holden in such vene- 
that, during four centuries, the most eminent 

f the Latin divines appealed to them as authority in 

eligious matters, and adopted almost universally the 
they contained. After this illustrious 

e, the writers who are most worthy of mention 


ey archbishop of Lyons, a man of wisdom 

nee, and far from being destitute of literary 

; but whose reputation tat deservedly suffered 

ie vindicating, and even fomenting the rebellion 

thaire and Pepin against Louis the Debonnaire 
ir father and their sovereign *. 

uin, abbot of St. Denis, who acquired no small 

by a work entitled Aveopagitica® = 

ard, abbot of Selingestadt, the celebrated 

the Life of Charlemagne, remarkable for 

ity of his diction, the perspicuity and ele- 

e of his style, and a variety of other ee 

— 
=o bishop of Turin, whose exposition of 
shee yal of Scripture, as also Chro- 


= ‘for a particular account of the life and writings of 

cee the Histoire Literaire de la France, tom. y. 

was ; a8 also the Acta Sanctor. tom. i. eee 500. 
Seats, Hist. Liter. de Ja ville de Lyon, tom. ii. p, 98, 
—General Dictionary, at the article Ag gon Mies Lit. de Ja 


Agobard zeal both 
wentigia mee cs en ie saan ook, de Pic- 


eee Bl a ha 


* Hist. Lit. de Ja France, tom. iv. p. 607, 
Lit. de la France, tom. iv. p. 550. See also the Life 
lemagne, the best edition of which is that published by 
ce ‘at Utrecht, in 1711. 
? ® This prelate, who was famous for his knowlege of the 
com) 111 books of commentaries upon 


Boi ek ota lus, and several coy Leviticus. He i th 
upon the Gospel o! biophgte 


there are many excellent things, and an exposition of 
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comnts, nology, gained him an eminent and sn) 


— =~ tation.” 


Freculph, bishop of Lisieux, whose Chronicle, 
which is no more than a heavy compilation; * ze 
extant. ; 

Servatus Lupus, of whose com ition we / 
several epistles and treatises: and who, thoug 
copious and subtile writer, is yet defective in a 

nce and erudition.* 

Drepanius Florus, who left behind him ‘several | 
poems, an exposition of certain books of 
and other performances less worthy of attention.” 

Christian Druthmar, the author of a Caesliaest 
upon St. Matthew's Gospel.” 

Godeschale, a monk of Orbais, who readereaials 
name immortal by the controversy which he com. 
menced concerning predestination and free 

Paschasius Radbert,* a name famous in siete 
tests concerning the real presence of Christ's 
in the eucharist ; and who, to pass in silence } 
other writings, composed a book upon this very sub- 
ject, which furnished abundant matter of ne 
throughout this century. 

Bertram, or Ratram, a monk of Corby, rei) de- 
serves the first rank among the writers that refuted 
the doctrine of Radbert; and whose book concerning 
the sacrament of the Lord's supper, composed by the 
order of Charles the Bald, gave occasion to many 
contests among learned divines.” 


Epistles of St. Paul, His commentary on the Epistle to the 
Galatians is printed, but all the rest are in manuscript. —_ 

See Simon, Critique de la Biblioth. Eccles. de } '. Du-Pin, 
tom. i. p. 284, 

= Histoire Lit. de la France, tom. v. p, 255. 

¥ Colonia, Histoire Liter. de Lyon, tom, ii. p. 195-—Hilt Li. 
de la France, tom, v. p. 213. 

* Hist. Lit, de Ja France, tom. v. 

* For te account of Radbert, see oe ‘work last quoted, tom: 


v. 
yen shall have occasion to speak more particularly of ‘Ber- 
tram, and his book, in the following chapter, 
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Haymo, bishop of Halberstadt, the Jaborious cexr. 1x, 
author of several treatises upon various subjects, and —*— 


who is more to be esteemed for his industry and 
dilig ‘than for his genius and learning.© 
‘alafvidus Strabo, who acquired no mean reputa- 
tion by his Poems, his Lives of the Saints, and his 
ba secret of many of the more difficult passages of 
eh r, archbishop of Rheims, aman of an impe- 
rious and turbulent spirit, but who deserves a distin- 
ec prea among the Latin writers of this century, 
his works discover an aspiring genius, and an 
ardent zeal in the pursuit of truth, and tend, in a 
ngular manner, to throw light, both upon the civil 
ecclesiastical history of the age in which he 
lived.e 
\ Johannes Scotus Erigena, the friend and companion 
of Charles the Bald, an eminent philosopher, and a 
learned divine, whose erudition was accompanied 
with uncommon marks of sagacity and genius, and 
‘whose various performances, as well as his translations 
from the Greek, gained him a shining and lasting 


‘It is sufficient barely to name Remigius Bertha- 
rius, Ado, Aimoin, Heric, Regino, abbot of Prum, 
= others, of whom the most common writers of 

stical history give ample accounts. ) 


Siti to observe, that a part of the writings that 
c uted to Haymo, bishop of Halberstadt, were coppoaet 
mi, or Remigius, of Auxerre. See Casimir linus, 
ament. de Scriptor. Eccles. tom. ii. p. $30.—Histoire Lite- 
raire de la France, tom. v. p, 111, tom. vi. p. 106.—Le Bauf, 
Recueil de Diss. sur I'Histoire de la France, tom. i, p. 278. 
__ 4 See the Histoire de la France, tom. v. p. 544 
_ © The same work, tom. v. p. 416, 
~ £See Herm. Conringius, Antiq. Academice, p. 309, and the 
‘Hist. Lit, de Ja France, tom. v. p. 416. 
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Concerning the Doctrine of the Christian Church during this 






I. Tue zeal of Charlemagne for the interests of 
Christianity, and his liberality to the learned, encou- 
raged many to apply themselves diligently to the study 
of the Scriptures, and to the pursuit of religious truth: 
and, as long as this eminent set of divines 
the western provinces were happily preserved from 
many errors, and from a variety of superstitious prac- 
tices. Thus we find among the writers of this 
several men of eminent talents, whose poten sf 
shew that the lustre of true erudition and theology 
was not yet totally eclipsed. But these illustrious 
luminaries of the church disappeared one after an- 
other; and barbarism and ignorance, encouraged 
their departure, resumed their ancient seats, 
brought, in their train, a prodigious multitude of 
devout follies, odious superstitions, and abominable 
errors. Nor did any encourage and propagate with 
more zeal and ardor these superstitious innovations, 
than the sacerdotal orders, the spiritual guides of a 
deluded people; and if we inquire how it came to 
pass, that the clergy were so zealous in such an in- 
glorious cause, we shall find that this zeal was, in 
some, the effect of ignorance, and, in others, the 
fruit of avarice and ambition, since much was 
gained, both in point of authority and opulence, fro 
the progress of superstition. Among the : 
Orientals, Christianity was almost in the same de- 
clining and deplorable state, though there arose, from 
time to time, in the eastern provinces, men of supe- 
rior abilities, who endeavoured to support the cause 
of true religion, and to raise it from the pressures 
under which it labored. 

II. The causes of this unhappy revolution, that 
covered the Christian church with superstition and 
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darkness, will appear evident to such as are at all 
acquainted with the history of these times, The 
Oriental doctors, miserably divided among themselves, 
and involved in the bitterest contentions and quarrels 
with the western aioe all notion of the true 


iteng the excellence and divine authority of their 
and discipline against the Latin doctors, and 
iniomaintaining among themselves the worship of 


things that were highly erroneous; and, as one error 
follows another, their number increased from day to 
day. The savage and unnatural lives of the ee 
and hermits, whose number was prodigious, 
be aera was considerable,—who recente the 
woods and deserts, the gloomy scenes of their extra- 
“devotion,—contributed much, among other 
causes, to the decay of solid and rational piety. Add, 
to all this, the irruptions of the barbarous nations 
into the west, the atrocious exploits of usurping 
eee: drooping and neglected condition of the 


pad erall mask of malign: and then = 
shall see the true causes that founded the empire of 


ee eee ce eer, 


Onere 
—_ 


IM. The ignorance and corruption that » dis- The cormpt 
honored the Christian church, in this century, were errr 
gteat beyond measure ; and if there were no other wos tt 

of their enormity upon record, than the fie "cntery, 
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_ would aces aac to convince us of the deplo- 

‘This idolatrous devo- 
poe Ls nenlant arr as the most’ sacred and 
momentous branch of religion ; nor did any dare to 


‘owesau entertain the smallest hopes of finding the Deity 


and their 
relics. 


Saints are 
rwultiplied. 


propitious, before they had assured themselves of the 
protection and intercession of some one or other of 
the saintly order. Hence it was that every church, 
and indeed every private Christian, had their parti- 
cular patron among the saints, from an apprehension 
that their spiritual interests would be butit 
managed by those, who were already employed ; 
the souls of others; for they judged, in this Tespect, 
of the saints as they did of mortals, whose: caj 
is too limited to comprehend a vast variety of objects. 
This notion rendered it necessary to multiply prodi- 
giously the number of the saints, and to create 
new patrons for the deluded people; and this was 
done with the utmost zeal. The priests and monks 
set their invention at work, and peopled, at discre+ 
tion, the invisible world with imaginary protectors. 
They dispelled the thick darkness which covered the 
pretended spiritual exploits of many holy men ; and 
invented both names and histories of saitits ® ‘that 
never existed, that they might not be at a loss to 
furnish the credulous and wretched multitude with 
objects proper to perpetuate their superstition, and 
to nourish their confidence. Many chose their own 
guides, and committed their spiritual interests either 
to phantoms of their own creation, or to distracted 
fanatics, whom they esteemed as saints, for no other 
reason than their having lived like madmen. 
IV. The ecclesiastical councils found it necessary, 
at length, to set limits to the licentious superstition 
of those ignorant wretches, who, with a view to have 
still more friends at court, (for such were their gross 
notions of things,) were daily adding new saints to 
{® See Dr. Middleton's Letter from Rome, in which 2 fi 
Sys of ‘St. Baccho, St. Viar. St. Amphibolus, Ei 
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the list of their celestial mediators. They, accord cexr. 1x, 
ingly, declared by a solemn decree, that no departed. —— 


Christian should be considered as a member of the 
saintly order before the bishop in a provincial council, 
and in the presence of the people, had pronounced 
him worthy of that distinguished honor." ‘This 
remedy, feeble and illusory as it was, contributed, in 
some measure, to restrain the fanatical temerity of 
the saint-makers : but, in its consequences, it was the 
occasion of a new accession of power to the Roman 
pontiff. Even so early as this century, many were 
of opinion, that it was proper and expedient, though 
not absolutely necessary, that the decisions of bishops 
and councils should be confirmed by the consent 
and authority of the pope, whom they considered as 
the supreme and universal bishop; and this will not 
Appear surprising to any who reflect upon the enor- 
mous strides which the bishops of Rome made toward 
unbounded dominion in this barbarous and supersti- 
tious age, whose corruption and darkness were pecu- 
liarly favorable to their ambitious pretensions, It is 
true, we have no example of any person solemnly 
sainted by the bishop of Rome alone, before the tenth 
century,’ when Udalric, bishop of Augsburg, received 
this dignity in a formal manner from John XV. It 
is, however, certain, that before that time the pontiffs 
were consulted in matters of that nature, and their 
judgement respected in the choice of those who were 
to be honored with saintship;* and it was by such 
steps as these, that the church of Rome engrossed to 





manor. tom. ii. p. . iii, p. 80. " 

+ See Dan. Papebrochius, de solennium Canonizationum Initiis 
et Progress, in leo Actor, SS. mens. Maii, p. 171; and 
the other authors who have written upon this subject, of which 
there is an ample list inthe Bibliographia Antiquar. of Fabricius, 


Vii. sects 
"Ege the candid and impartial account that is given of this 
matter by the late pope Benedict XIV. in his laborious work, de 
VOL, Il. U 
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cost. 1s. itself the creation of these tutelary divinities, which 


—_ 


Lives of the 
saints, 


at length was distinguished by the title of canoni- 
zation. 

YV. This preposterous multiplication of saints was 
a new source of abuses and frauds. It was thought 
necessary to write the lives of these celestial patrons, 
in order to procure for them the veneration and con- 
fidence of a deluded multitude: and here lying won- 
ders were invented, and all the resources of 
and fable exhausted, to celebrate exploits which had 
never been performed, and to perpetuate the memory — 
of holy persons who had never existed. We have yet 
extant a prodigious quantity of these trifling legends, 
the greatest part of which were, undoubtedly, forged 
after the time of Charlemagne, by the monastic 
writers, who had both the inclination and leisure to 
edify the church by these pious frauds. The same 
impostors, who peopled the celestial regions with fic- 
titious saints, employed also their fruitful inventions 
in embellishing, with false miracles and various other 
impertinent forgeries, the histories of those who had 
been really martyrs or confessors in the cause of 
Christ ; these fictions, however, did not pass without 
animadversion, but were severely censured by some 
of the most eminent writers of the times’, Various 
were the motives that engaged different persons to 
propagate these impositions, and countenance their 


Servorum Dei Beatificatione et Beatorum Canonizatione, lib. i. 
cap. 7. p.50, tom. i,op. It isto be wished, that historians of the 
church of Rome would learn to imitate the prudence, modera- 
tion, and equity of that illustrious pontiff. 

} See Servatus Lupus’ Vita Maximini, p.275, and the candid 
and learned observations upon this subject that are to be found 
in various places of the works of the celebrated Launoy: e. 
in his Dispunctio Epistolee Petri de Marca, de Tempore quo in 
Gallia Christi Fides recepta, cap. xiv. p. 110, in his Disserta- 
tiones de primis Christiane Relig. in Gallia Initiis, diss. ii. 142, 
#4, 145, 147, 168, 169, 181.—De Lazari, Mogdal. et Martheo, 
in Galliam Appulsu, p. 340.—De duobus Dione p- 527, 529, 
530. tom. ii. part i. op.—See also Martenne, Thesaurus Anec- 
ae tom. i. ps 151.—Histoire Lit. de la France, tom. iy. 
Pp. 273. ~~ 
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authors. Some were incited to this hy the seduc~ csvs. x. 


tions of a false devotion, which reigned in this per- 
verse and ignorant age, and made them imagine, that 

saints were highly delighted with the 
app and veneration of mortals, and never failed 
to crown, with peculiar marks of their favor and pro- 
tection, such as were zealous in honoring their memo- 
vies, and in celebrating their exploits. ‘The prospect 
of gain, and the ambitious desire of being reverenced 
by the multitude, engaged others to multiply the 


number, and to maintain the credit of the legends, « 


or saintly registers. The churches, that were dedi- 
d to the saints, were perpetually crowded with 
cants, who flocked to them with rich presents, 
in order to obtain succour under the afflictions they 
suffered, or deliverance from the dangers which they 
had reason to apprehend; and it was regarded also as 
avery great honor to be the more immediate ministers 
of th mediators, who, as it is likewise proper to 
were esteemed and frequented in proportion 
to their antiquity, and to the number and importance 
of the pretended miracles that had rendered their 
lives illustrious. The latter circumstance offered a 
strong temptation to such as were employed by the 
various churches in writing the lives of their tutelar 
saints, to supply by invention the defects of truth, and 
to embellish their legends with fictitious prodigies ; 
indeed, they were not only tempted to this imposture, 
but were even obliged to make use of it in order to 
pes p84 fame of their respective patrons. 


VI. But-even all this was insufficient to satisfy the a pasionate 
demands of superstition, nourished by the stratagems fmt for 
of a corrupt and designing priesthood, and fomented prevails. 


by the zeal of the more ignorant and stupid sons of 
the church. It was not enough to reverence departed 

ory 

= Of all the lives of the saints written in this century, those 
which were drawn up by the monks of Great Britain, and or 

re in France, seem to be the most liable to suspicion. 
ce Ma billon, Preef, ad Sec. i Benois 
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erxr. 1x. saints, and to confide in their intercession and suc- 
—— cours ; it was not enough to clothe them with an ima- 


ginary power of healing diseases, working miracles, 
and delivering from all sorts of calamities and dan- 
gers; their bones, their clothes, the apparel and fur- 
niture they had possessed during their lives, the very 
ground which they had touched, or in which their 
putrified carcases were laid, were treated with a 
stupid veneration, and supposed to retain the aa 
of healing all disorders both of body and mind, and 
of defending such as possessed them against all the 
assaults and devices of Satan. The consequence of 
this absurd notion was, that every one was eager to 
provide himself with these salutary remedies; for 
which purpose great numbers undertook fatiguing and 
perilous voyages, and subjected themsélves to all sorts 
of hardships, while others made use of this delusion 
to accumulate riches, and to impose upon the misera- 
ble multitude by the most impious and shocking 
inventions. As the demand for relics was prodigious 
and universal, the clergy employed all their dexterity 
to satisfy these demands, and were far from bein, 
scrupulous in the methods they used for that 

The bodies of the saints were sought by fasting and 
prayer, instituted by the priest in order to obtain a 
divine answer and an infallible direction, and this 
pretended direction never failed to accomplish their 
desires; the holy body was always found, in conse- 
quence, as they impiously gave out, of the suggestion 
and inspiration of God himself. Each discovery of 
this kind was attended with excessive demonstrations 
of joy, and animated the zeal of these devout seekers 
to enrich the church still more and more with this 
new kind of treasure. Many traveled with this view 
into the eastern provinces, and frequented the 
which Christ and his disciples had honored with 
their presence, that, with the bones and other secret 
remains of the first heralds of the Gospel, they might 
comfort dejected minds, calm trembling consciences, 
save sinking states, and defend their inhabitants 
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from all sorts of calamities. Nor did these pious pil- cusr.sx. 
gtims return home with empty hands; for the craft, —-— 


dexterity, and knavery of the Greeks found a rich 
prey in the stupid credulity of the Latin relic-hunters, 
and made profitable commerce of this new devotion. 
The latter paid considerable sums for legs and arms, 
sculls and jaw-bones (several of which were pagan, 
and some not human), and other things that were 
supposed to have belonged to the primitive worthies 
of the Christian church; and thus the Latin churches 
came to the ion of those celebrated relics of 
St. Mark, St. James, St. Bartholomew, Cyprian, Pan- 
taleon, and others, which they shew at this day with 
so much ostentation. But there were many, who, 
unable to procure for themselves these spiritual trea- 
sures by voyages and prayers, had recourse to vio- 
lence and theft ; for all sorts of means, and all sorts 
of attempts in a cause of this nature, were consi- 
dered, when successful, as pious and acceptable to 
the Supreme Being. 


VII. The study of the Scriptures languished much The exposi- 


tion of the 


among the Greeks in this century. Photius, whose is 


composed a book of.Questions®, relating to various pisses 
‘ among the 


of Scripture, an exposition of the Epistles of Geci3, 


St. Paul, and other productions of the same nature’, 


*® See Muratori ( Antiq. Ital. tom. v.), who gives examples of 
the truth of this assertion. 

(&@ ° This work, which is entitled Amphilochia, from its 
having been addressed to Amphilochius, bishop of Cyzicum, 
consists of 308 questions, and answers to them; a sixth part of 
which, at least, are to be found in the Epistles of Photius, pub- 
lished in 1651 by bishop Montague. The greater part of these 
questions relate to diflerent texts of the Old and New Testa- 
ment; but these are interspersed with others of a philosophical 
and Jit kind, This work is still extant in manuscript in the 
Vatican, Barberinian, and Bavarian libraries. 

® Such as a catena (a chain) of commentaries on the book 

of Pralms, compiled from the writings of Athanasius, Basil, 
» &e,, and a commentary upon the Prophets, both 

of which are yet extant in manuscript, the former in the Biblio- 
Segueriana or Coisliniana, and the latter in the Vatican 


cer, tm, 
—_— 


Defects of 
‘the Latin 
commenta= 
tors. 
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was one of the few who employed their talents in the 
illustration of the sacred writings. He was a man 
of great sagacity and genius, who preferred the dic- 
tates of reason to the decisions of authority; notwith- 
standing all which, he cannot be recommended as a 
model to other commentators. The other Greek 
writers, who attempted to explain the Scriptures, did 
little more than compile and accumulate various pa 
sages from the commentators of the preceding ages; 
and this method was the origin of those Catena, or 
chains of commentaries, so much in vogue among the 
Greeks during this century, of which a con: 

number have come down to our times, and which 
consisted entirely in a collection of the explications of 
Scripture that were scattered up and down in the 
ancient authors. The greatest part of the theological 
writers, finding themselves incapable of more arduous 
undertakings, confined their labors to this compila- 
tory practice, to the great detriment of sacred criti- 
cism. ” 
VIII. The Latin commentators were greatly supe- 
rior in number to those among the Greeks, in eonse- 
quence of the zeal and munificence of Ch a 
who, both by his liberality and by his example, had 
excited and encouraged the doctors of the preceding 
age to the study of the Scriptures. Of these exposi- 
tors there are two, at least, who are worthy of 
esteem,—Christian Druthmar, whose Comment on 
St. Matthew has reached our times; and the 
Bertharius, whose Two Books concerning Funda- 
mentals are also said to be yet extant. The rest seem 
to have been unequal to the important office of sacred 
critics, and may be divided into two classes, which 
we have already had occasion to mention in the course 
of this history; the class of those who merely col- 


* See R. Simon, Histoire critique des principaux Commenta+ 
teurs du Nouv. Testament. chap. xxv. p. $45; 28 also his Criv 
Sars Ja Bibliotheque Ecclesiastique de M. Du-Pin, tom. i. 
p. 293. 
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lected and reduced into a mass the opinions and cexr:x. 
explications of the ancients, and that of a fantastic —— 


set of expositors, who were always hunting after 
mysteries in the plainest expressions, and laboring to 
deduce a variety of abstruse and hidden significa- 
tions from every passage of Scripture, all which they 
did, for the most part, in a very clumsy and uncouth 
manner. At the head of the first class was Rabanus 
Maurus, who acknowleges that he borrowed from the 
ancient doctors the materials of which he made use 
in illustrating the Gospel of St. Matthew and the 
of St.Paul. To this class also belonged 
alafrid Strabo, who borrowed his explications 
chiefly from Rabanus; Claudius of Turin, who trod 
in the footsteps of Augustin and Origen; Hincmar, 
whose Exposition of the four Books of Kings, com- 
piled from the fathers, we still possess; Remigius of 
Auxerre, who derived from the same source his illus- 
trations of the Psalms and other books of sacred writ ; 
Sedulius, who explained in the same manner the 
Epistles of St. Paul; Florus, Haymo bishop of Hal- 
herstadt, and others, whom, for the sake of brevity, 
we in silence. 


. Rabanus Maurus, whom we introduced above attegorsts. 


at the head of the compilers from the fathers, deserves 
also an eminent place among the allegorical commen- 
tators, on account of his diffuse and tedious work, 
entitled Scripture Allegories. To this class also 
belong Smaragdus, Haymo, Scotus, Paschasius Rad- 
bert, and many others, whom it is not necessary to 
arti ise. The fundamental and general prin- 
ciple, in which all the writers of this class agree, is, 
that, beside the literal signification of each passage in 
Scripture, there are hidden and deep senses which 
the vulgar eye; but they are not agreed about 

the number of these mysterious significations. Some 
attribute to every phrase three senses, others four, 
and some five; and the number is carried to seven 
by Angelome, a monk of Lisieux, an acute, though 
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czwr. rx, fantastic writer, who is far from deserving the meanest 
—>— rank among the expositors of this century ". 
‘Thestateof X. The teachers of theology were still more con- 
cosa” temptible than the commentators; and the Greeks, 
as well as the Latins, were extremely negligent both 
in unfolding the nature, and proving the truth of the 
doctrines of Christianity. Their method of incul- 
cating divine truth was dry and unsatisfactory, and 
more adapted to fill the memory with sentences, than 
to enlighten the understanding, or to improve the 
judgement. The Greeks, for the most part, followed 
implicitly Damascenus, while the Latins submitted 
their hoodwinked intellects to the authority of Augus- 
tine. Authority became the test of truth, and sup- 
plied in arrogance what it wanted in argument. That 
magisterial decisions were employed in the place of 
reason, appears manifestly from the Collectaneum de 
tribus Questionibus of Servatus Lupus ; and also from 
a treatise of Remigius, concerning the necessity of 
holding fast the truths of the Gospel, and of main- 
taining inviolable the sacred authority of the holy and 
orthodox fathers. If any deigned to appeal to the 
authority of the Scriptures in defence of their systems, 
they either explained them in an allegorical manner, 
or understood them in the sense that had been given 
to them by the decrees of councils, or in the writings 
of the fathers ; from which senses they thought it both 
unlawful and impious to depart. The Irish doctors 
alone, and particularly Johannes Scotus, had the 
courage to spurn the ignominious fetters of authority, 
and to explain the sublime doctrines of Christianity 
in a manner conformable to the dictates of reason, 
and the principles of true philosophy. But this noble 
attempt drew upon them the malignant fury of a 


* See the ipsebics to his Commentary on the Book of Kings, 
in the Bibliotheca Patrum Maxima, tom. xv. p. 308. The com- 
mentary of Angelome upon the book of Genesis was published 
by Bernard Pezius, in his Thesaurus Anecdotorum, tom. i- 
es i,; but, indeed, the loss would not have been great, if it 
iad never seen the light. 
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superstitious age, and exposed them to the hatred of cewr. rx, 
the Latin theologians, who would not permit either —*— 
reason or philosophy to interfere in religious matters *. 

XI. The important science of morals suffered, like Of Christian 
all others, in the hands of ignorant and unskilful poral. 
writers. The labors of some were wholiy employed 
in collecting from the fathers an indigested heap of 
maxims and sentences concerning religious and moral 
duties; and such, among others, was the work of 
Alvarus, intitled Scintilie Patrum. Others wrote 
of virtue and vice, in a more systematic manner ; such 
as Halitgarius, Rabanus Maurus, and Jonas, bishop 
of Orleans; but the representations they gave of one 
and the other were very different from those which 
we find in the Gospel. Some deviated into that most 
absurd and delusive method of instructing the ignorant 
in the will of God by a@ fantastic combination of 
figures and allegories; and several of the Greeks 
began to turn their studies towards the solution of 
cases of conscience’, in order to remove the difficul- 
ties that arose in scrupulous and timorous minds. 

We pass in silence the writers of homilies and books 
of penance, of which a considerable number appeared 
in this century. 

XII, The doctrine of the mystics, whose origin is The progress 
falsely attributed to Dionysius the Areopagite, and °f™ystism. 
whose precepts were designed to elevate the soul 
above all sensible and terrestrial ohjects, and to unite 
it to the Deity in an ineffable manner, had been now 
for a long time in vogue among the Greeks, and more 
especially among the monastic orders; and to aug- 
ment the credit of this fanatical sect, and multiply its 
followers, Michael Syncellus and Methodius composed 
the most pompous and eloquent panegyrics upon the 


_ * For an account of the persecution and hatred that Johannes 
Scotus suffered in the cause of reason and liberty, see Du Boulay, 
Hist, Academ. Paris. tom, i. p. 152; as also Mabillon, Acta 
Sanctor. Ord. Bened. sec. v. p. 392. 
+ See icephce Chartophylac. Epistole Dum, in the Biblio~ 
Magna Patrum, tom. ili, p. 413, 
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eexr. x. memory of Dionysius, in which his virtues were cele- 
—s 


brated with the utmost exaggeration. The Latins 
were not yet bewitched with the specious appearance, 
and the illusory charms of the mystic devotion, which 


was equally adapted to affect persons of a lively fancy 
and those of aonere feet te of mind. ‘They 
lived in a happy ignorance of this contagious doc- 
trine, when the Grecian emperor Michael Balbus sent 
to Louis the Debonnaire, in 824, a copy of koh 
tended works" of Dionysius the Areopagite, 

fatal present immediately kindled the holy flame of 
mysticism in the western provinces, and filled the 
Latins with the most enthusiastic admiration of this 
new religion. The translation of these spurious 
works into Latin by the express order of the emperor", 
who could not be easy while his subjects were deprived 
of such a valuable treasure, contributed much to the 
progress of mysticism. By the order of the same 


 Usserii Sylloge Ep. Hibernicar, p. 54, 55. The spuri- 
ousness of meg pies is now admitted by the ae er and 
impartial of the Roman catholic writers, as they contain accounts 
of many events that happened several ages after the time of 
Dionysius, and were not at all mentioned until after the filth 
century. See Fleury, Hist. Eccles. liv. 54, tom. xi. p. 523. 
edit, Bruxelles, 

~ That these books were translated by the order of Louis, 
bee manifestly from the Epistle to’ that emperor, which 

‘lduin pretixed to his Areopagitica, and in which we find the 
following passage: * de notitid librorum, quos (Dionysit 
jatrio sermone conscripsit, et quibus petentibus illos composuit, 
lectio nobis per Dei gratiam et vestram ordinationem, cujus dis- 
pensatione interpretatos, scrinia’ nostra eos petentibus reserat, 
satisfacit.” From this passage, it is evident that they are in an 
error, who affirm that the Latin translation of the works of 
Dionysius was not executed before the time of Charles the 
And they err also, who, with Mabillon, (Annal. Benedict. tom. ii. 
lib. xxix. sect. 59. p. 488.), and the authors of the Hist. Lit. de 
Ja France (tom. v. p. 425.) inform us, that Michael Balbus sent 
these works already translated into Latin to the emperor Louis. 
It is amazing how men of learning could full into the latter error, 
after reading the following Raseage in the Epeae above quoted: 
“ Authenticos namque eosdem (Dionysii) libros Greed li 
* conscriptos, Sa oes oe Constantinopolitans: et 
“ceteri missi Michaelis legatione—functi sint—pro munere 
“ magno suscepimus.”” Le =e 
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emperor, Hilduin, abbot of St. Denys, composed an cexr. x. 
account of the life, actions, and writings of Dionysius, —*— 


under the title of Areopagitica, in which work, 
among other impudent fictions, usual in those times 
of superstition and imposture, he maintained, in order 
to exalt the honor of his nation, that Dionysius the 
A ite, and Dionysius the bishop of Paris, were 
one and the same person*. This fable, which was 
invented with unparalleled assurance, was received 
with the most perfect and unthinking credulity, 
and made such a deep and permanent impression 
upon the minds of the French, that the repeated 
demonstrations of its falschood have not yet been 
sufficient entirely to ruin its credit. As the first 
translation of the works of Dionysius that had been 
executed by order of Louis, was probably in a bar- 
barous and obscure style, a new and more elegant 
one was “NaN by the famous Johannes Scotus Eri- 
gena, at the request of Charles the Bald, the publica- 
tion of which increased considerably the partisans of 
the mystic theology among the French, Italians, and 
Germans. Scotus himself was so enchanted with 
this new doctrine, that he incorporated it into his 
philosophical system, and upon all occasions either 
accommodated his philosophy to it, or explained it 
according to the principles of his philosophy. 


_ XL The defence of Christianity, against therne state ot 
Jews and Pagans, was greatly neglected in this cen-Polemis or 


tury, in which the intestine disputes and dissensionsthcology. 


that divided the church, gave sufficient employment 

to such as had an inclination to controversy, or a 

talent of managing it with dexterity and knowlege. 

pi ily however, as also Amulo and Rabanus 
wurus, chastised the insolence and malignity of the 

Jews, and exposed their various absurdities and 

errors, while the emperor Leo, Theodorus Abucara, 
¥ 


* Loun Diss, de Discrimine Dionysii Areopag. et Parisi- 
ensis, apt: p. $8, tom. ji. p. i. op. y as also the writings of 
this great man concerning both those divines. 
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cexr.ts, and other writers, whose performances are lost, em- 
—*— ployed their polemic labors against the progress of 
the Saracens, and refuted their impious and extrava- 
gant system. But it may be observed in general of 
those who wrote against the Saracens, that they 
reported many things, both concerning Mohammed 
and his religion, which were far from being true; 
and if, as there is too much reason to imagine, they 
did this designedly, knowing the falsehood, or at 
least the uncertainty of their allegations against these 
infidels, we must look upon their writings rather as 
intended to deter the Christians from apostasy, than 
to give a rational refutation of the Saracen doctrine. 
The eontro- XLV. The contests of the Christians among them- 
Cersing” selves were carried on with greater eagerness and 
images | animosity than the disputes in which they were 
freer dy engaged with the common enemies of their faith; 
and these contests were daily productive of new cala- 
mities and disorders, which dishonored their profes- 
sion, and threw a heavy, though undeserved reproach 
upon the cause of true religion. After the banish- 
ment of Irene, the controversy concerning images 
broke out anew among the Greeks, and was carried 
on by the contending parties, during the half of this 
century, with various and uncertain success. The 
emperor Nicephorus, though he did not abrogate the 
decrees of the council of Nice, or order the ima 
to be taken out of the churches, deprived the patrons 
of image-worship of all power to molest or injure 
their adversaries, and seems upon the whole to have 
been au enemy to that idolatrous service. But his 
successor Michael Curopalates, surnamed Rhangebe, 
acted in a very different manner. Feeble and timor- 
ous, and dreading the rage of the priests and monks 
who maintained the cause of images, he fayored 
that cause during his short reign, and persecuted its 
adversaries with the greatest bitterness and cruelty. 
‘The scene changed again, upon the accession of Leo 
the Armenian to the empire, who abolished the 
decrees of the Nicene council relating to the use and 
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worship of images, in a council assembled at Con- cxsr. sx. 
stantinople, in 814%; without however enacting any —*— 


penal laws against their idolatrous worshipers. This 
moderation, far from satisfying the patriarch Nice- 
phorus, and the other partisans of image-worship, 
only served to encourage their obstinacy, and to 
increase their insolence; upon which the emperor 
removed the haughty prelate from his office, and 
chastised the fury of several of his adherents with a 
deserved punishment. His successor Michael, sur- 
named Balbus, or the Stammerer, was obliged to 
observe the same conduct, and to depart from the 
clemency and indulgence which, in the beginning of 
his reign, he had discovered toward the worshipers 
of images, whose idolatry, however, he was far from 


- The monks more especially provoked his 
indi ignation by their fanatical rage, and forced him 
to treat them with particular severity. But the zeal 
of his son and successor Theophilus, in discouraging 
this new idolatry, was still more vehement; for he 
opposed the adorers of images with great violence, 
and went so far as to put to death some of the more 
obstinate ringleaders of that impetuous faction. 

XV. On the death of Theophilus, which happened 
in 842, the regency was entrusted to the empress 
‘Theodora during her son’s minority. This supersti- 
tious princess, fatigued with the importunate solici- 
tations of the monks, deluded by their forged miracles, 
and not a little influenced aiso by their insolent 
threats, assembled, in the year above-mentioned, a 
council at Constantinople, in which the decrees of 
the second Nicene council were reinstated in their 
lost authority, and the Greeks were indulged in their 
corrupt propensity to image-worship by a law which 
encouraged that wretched idolatry *; so that, after a 


or ¥ Fleury and some other writers place the meeting of 
this council in 815. 

See Fred. Spanheim, Historia Imaginum, sect. viii. p. 845, 
tom. ii. L it, Preservatif contre la Réunion avec le 
Siege de tom, iii. lett. xiv. p. 147; lett. xviii. xix, p. 509. 
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cans controversy, which had been carried on during the 
—*~ space of a hundred and ten years, the eause of ido- 
latry triumphed over the dictates of reason and 
Christianity ; the whole east, the Armenians ex- 
cepted, bowed down before the victorious images; 
nor did any of the succeeding emperors attempt to 
cure the Greeks of this superstitious phrensy, or 
restrain them in the performance of this puerile 
worship. The council that was holden at Constan- 
tinople under Photius, in 879, and which is reckoned 
by the Greeks the eighth general council, gave a 
farther degree of force and vigor to idolatry, by 
maintaining the sanctity of images, and approving, 
confirming, and renewing the Nicene decrees. The 
superstitious Greeks, who were blind-led by the 
monks in the most ignominious manner, esteemed 
this council as a most signal blessing derived to them 
from the immediate interposition of Heaven, and 
accordingly instituted, in commemoration thereof, an 
anniversary festival, which was called the Feast of 
Orthodoxy * 

Among the XVI. The triumph of images, notwith 

Tatins the zealous efforts of the Roman pontiffs in 
favor, was obtained with much more difficulty among 
the Latins, than it had been among the Greeks; for 
the former yet maintained the inalienable privilege 
of judging for themselves in religious matters, and 
were far from being disposed to submit their reason 
implicitly to the doaldons of the pontiff, or to regard 
any thing as infallible and trae, which had authority 
for its only foundation. The greater part of the 
European Christians, as we have seen already, steered 
a middle course between the idolaters and the Icono- 
clasts, between those who were zealous for the wor- 
ship of images on the one hand, and those who were 
averse to all use of them on the other. They were 
of opinion, that images might be suffered as the 

* See Gretser’s Observat. in Codinum de Officiis Aule et 


Eccles. Constantinopolitanz, lib. iii. cap. viii.; as also the Cere= 
monisle Byzantinum publaked by Reishy ib; i C. xxviii. pe 92. 
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means of aiding the memory of the faithful, and of cexr. m. 
calling to their remembrance the pious exploits and —*~ 


the virtuous actions of the persons they represented ; 
but they detested all thoughts of paying them the 
least marks of religious homage or adoration. Michael 
Balbus, when he sent, in 824, a solemn ambassy to 
Louis the Debonnaire, to renew and confirm the 
treaties of peace and friendship which had been con- 
cluded between his predecessors in the empire and 
Charlemagne, charged his ministers, in a particular 
manner, to bring over the king of the Franks” to 
the party of the Iconoclasts, that they might gradu- 
ally suppress, by their united influence, the worship 
of images, and thus restore concord and tranquillity 
to the church. Louis, on this occasion, assembled a 
council at Paris, in 824°, in order to examine the 
proposal of the Grecian emperor; in which it was 
resolved to adhere to the decrees of the council of 
Frankfort, which allowed the use of images in the 
churches, but severely prohibited the treating of 
them with the smallest marks of religious worship. 
But in process of time the European Christians 

gradually from the observance of this in- 
junction, and fell imperceptibly into a blind submis- 
sion to the decisions of the pope, whose infiuence 


ae 2 if Michael and his son Theophilus style Louis in their 
to refusing him the title of emperor, to which, how- 
ever, he had an undoubted right in consequence of the treaties 


wi a desired to renew. 
ors » Le Sueur, and other historians, unanimously 
this council in 825. It may be proper to observe, that 
dings of this council evidently shew, that the deci- 
- donk of the Roman pontiff were by no means looked upon at 
‘ither as obligatory or infallible; for, when the letter 
of pope Adrian, in favor of images, was read in the council, it 
was almost unanimously rejected, as containing absurd and 
erroneous opinions. The decrees of the second council of Nice, 
relating to it -worship, were also censured by the Gallican 
bishopes and the authority of that council, though received by 
yeral popes as an «ecumenical one, absolutely rejected; and 
what is remarkable is, that the pope did not, on account, 
declare the Gallican bishops heretics, or exclude them from the 
communion of the apostolic see. See Fleury, liv. xlvii, 


_ 


all 
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sz, and authority daily became more formidable; so that, 


toward the conclusion of this century, the Gallican 
clergy began to pay a certain kind of religious homage 
to the saintly images, in which their example was 
followed by the Germans and other nations *. 

XVII. Notwithstanding this apostasy, the Icono- 
clasts were not destitute of adherents among the 
Latins. Of these, the most eminent was Claudius, 
bishop of Turin, by birth a Spaniard, and also a 
disciple of Felix, bishop of Urgel. This zealous 
prelate, as soon as he had obtained the episcopal 
dignity through the favor of Louis the Debonnaire, 
began to exercise the duties of his function in 823, 
by ordering all images, and even the cross, to be 
cast out of the churches, and committed to the 
flames. The year following he composed a treatise, 
in which he not only defended these vehement 
ceedings, and declared against the use, as well as 
the worship, of images, but also broached several 
other opinions, that were quite contrary to the 
notions of the multitude, and to the prejudices of 
the times. He denied, among other things, in 
opposition to the Greeks, that the cross was to be 
honored with any kind of worship; he treated relics 
with the utmost contempt, as absolutely destitute of 
the virtues that were attributed to them, and cen- 
sured with great freedom and severity those n 
ages to the holy land, and those journeys to the 
tombs of the saints, which, in this century, were 
looked upon as extremely salutary, and particularly 
meritorious. This noble stand, in the defence of 
true religion, drew upon Claudius a multitude of 
adversaries ; the sons of superstition rushed upon him 
from all quarters; Theodemir, Dungallus, Jonas of 
Orleans, and Walafrid Strabo‘, combined to over- 


4 Mabillon, Annal. Benedictin. tom. ii. p. 488, et Act. Sane- 
torum Ord. Bened. sec. iv—Le Cointe, Annal. Eccles. Francor. 
tom. iv. ad Annum 824, 

tcr © In order to do justice to the adversaries of Claudius 
here mentioned, it is necessary to observe, that they only main- 
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whelm him with their voluminous answers. But the cevr. 
learned and venerable prelate maintained his ground‘, —*— 


and supported his cause with such dexterity and 
force, that it remained triumphant, and gained new 
credit; and hence it happened, that the city of Turin 
and the adjacent country were, for a long time after 
the death of Claudius, much less infected with super- 
stition than the other parts of Europe. 


XVIII. The controversy that had been carried on Contious- 
in the preceding century concerning the procession is ofthe 


contro 


(if we may be allowed to use that term) of the Holy concerning 


Ghost from the Father and the Son, and also con-t* 


or pro 


Five 


cerning the words /ilio-que, foisted by the Latins intocession of 
the creed of Constantinople, broke out now withwr” 


redoubled yehemence, and from a private dispute 
became a flaming contest between the Greek and 
Latin churches. The monks of Jerusalem distin- 
guished themselves in this controversy, and com- 


plained, particularly of the interpolation of the words 

io-que, i.e. and from the son, in the above-men- 
tioned symbol; nor did they stop here, but despatched 
to emagne, in 809, a certain ecciesiastic of their 
order, whose name was John, to obtain satisfaction 
in this matter’. The affair was debated in due form, 
ina council assembled in that year at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and also at Rome, in the presence of pope Leo IIL, to 
whom the emperor had sent ambassadors for that 
purpose. Leo adopted the doctrine which represented 
the Holy Ghost as proceeding from the Father and 
the Son, but he condemned the addition that had 
been made to the symbol}, and declared it as his 
opinion, that filio-que, being evidently an interpola- 
tained the innocence and usefulness of images, without pretend- 
ing to represent them as objects of religious worship. 

Annal. Benedictin, tom, ii. p. 488.—Pref. ad 
sec. iv. Actor, SS, Ord, Benedict. p. 8.—Histoire Liter. de la 
France, tom, iv, p. 491, and tom. v. p. 27, 64.—Busnage, His- 
toire des Eglises Reforesées, tom. i. 

© See . Baluzii Miscellanea, tom. vii. p. 14. 
(F ” This addition of filio-gue to the symbol of Nice and 
onan was made in the fifth and sixth centuries by the 
° Spain; and their example was followed by most of 


Vou, is x 
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‘the outs XIX. To these disputes of ancient orig 
pe si added controversies entirely new, par 
coctutit, that famous one concerning the manner in wi 
it geet. body and blood of Christ were present in’ 


the Lord’s Supper, and that they were « 
present at that holy institution; but the’s 
of Christians concerning the nature and | 
this presence were various and contradictor 
any council determined with precision that 
point, or prescribed the manner in which thi 
ed presence was to be understood. Both 
folly were hitherto left free in this matter; r 
any imperious mode of faith suspended the exerci 
of the one, or restrained the extravagance of 1 
other. But, in this century, Paschasius R 
monk, and afterwards abbot of Corbey, 
explain with precision, and té determine w 
tainty, the doctrine of the church on this | 
which purpose he composed, in 831, a trea’ 
cerning the sacrament of the body and b 
Christ‘. A. second edition of this treatise, 1 


the Gallican churches, where the symbol was 
with this addition, i 25 
. See Le Cointe, Annal. Eccles, Francor, tom, 
—Longueval, Histoire de I’ Eglise Gallicane, tam, v. 
* See Mabillon, Annales ayer ii, p. en c 
ion " 


of ’s book was. published 
sixth volume of his Ampliss- Co ‘, 
of this wrong. divine 
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ie to Charles the Bald and it principally como 


‘to the warm and important cont 
sued, The doctrine of Paschasius amount: 

5 to the two following: propositions : first, 
the consecration of the bread and wine in 
Se Supper, nothing remained of these symbols 

the outward figure, Ander which the body and 

blood | of Christ were really and locally present ; and, 
that the body of Christ thus present in the 

was the same body that was born of the 

, that suffered upon the cross, and was raised 
ieee: This new doctrine, and more espe- 
‘the second proposition now mentioned, excited, 
wg well be expected, the astonishment of many. 
ingly it was opposed by Rabanus Maurus, 

d, and others, though they did not all refute 
€ same method, or on the same principles. 
the Bald, on this occasion, ordered the famous 
and Johannes Scotus to draw up a clear and 
il explication of that important doctrine which 
tseemed to have so egregiously corrupted’, 
hese learned divines. executed with zeal and dili- 

e the orders of the emperor. The treatise of 
perished in the ruins of time; but that of 

‘is still extant ™, which furnished ample mat~ 
spute, both in the last and present century *. 


fabillon, in his Acta Sanctor. Ord. Benedict. See. iv. 
and by the Jesuits, in the Acta SS. Antwerp. ad 


¢ an acount of Ratram, or Bertram, and his famous book 
are noiae in the world, see the Biblioth. Lat. 
‘i 1 
: Lah Ce nee 4 Seagate wc 
apiiedvand m al coneernin, e al 
of Jesus Christ in the iene le pris ed at Dublie i 
62: to which is refixed a very learned and Aplcour historical 
“cat pala ig this need author and his works, in which. 
re abl against the calumnies and fictions of 
ovate we writers. 


| account, but a partial one; of this controversy in 
l aa ad Sere, iv. “ i, Banodict, p. vil. Blah the 
Tril therefore well to compare with Basnage’s 
Egii ilar’ 
x 
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XX. It is remarkable that in this controversy each 
of the contending parties were almost as much 
divided among themselves as they were at variance 
with their adversaries. Radbert, who began the 
dispute, contradicts himself in many places, departs 
from his own principles, and maintains, in one part 
of his book, conclusions that he had disavowed in 
another. His principal adversary Bertram, or Ra- 
tram, seems in some respects liable to the same 
charge ; he appears to follow in general the doctrine 
of those, who deny that the body and blood of 
Christ are really present in the holy sacrament, and 
to affirm on the contrary that. they are only repre- 
sented by the bread and wine as their signs or 
symbols. There are, however, several passages: in 
his book which seem inconsistent with this just and 
rational notion of the eucharist, or at least are suscep- 
tible of different interpretations, and have therefore 
given rise to various disputes. Johannes Scotus, 
whose philosophical genius rendered him more accu- 
rate, and shed through his writings that logical pre- 
cision so much wanted, and so highly desirable in 
polemical productions, was the only disputant in a 
contest, who expressed his sentiments with pers} 
method, and consistency, and declared plainly that 
the bread and wine were the signs and symbols of 
the absent body and blood of Christ. All the other 
theologians of his time fluctuate and waver in their 
opinions, express themselves with ambiguity, and 
embrace and reject the same tenets at different times, 
as if they had no fixed or permanent principles on 
this subject. Hence it evidently appears, that there 
was not yet in the Latin church any fixed or univer- 
sally-received opinion concerning the manner in 
which the body and blood of Christ are present in 
the eucharist. 

XXL. The disputants in this controversy charged 
each other reciprocally with the most odious 
which each party drew by way of consequences from 
the tenets they opposed,—a method of proceeding as 
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unjust, as it is common in all kinds of debate. Hence cur. 1. 
arose the imaginary heresy, that, on the triumphant —— 


of the doctrine of transubstantiation in the 
eleventh century, was branded with the title of 
fm drag and of which the true origin was as fol- 
lows: They who, embracing the opinion of Paschasius 
Radbert, believed that the bread and wine in the 
sacrament were substantially changed after the 
consecration, and preserved only their external figure, 
drew a most unjust conclusion from the opinion of 
their adversaries, who maintained on the contrary, 
that the bread and wine preserved their substance, 
and that Christ's body and blood were only figura 
, and not really, present in the eucharist. They 
that the doctrine of the latter implied, that 
the body of Christ was digested in the stomach, and 
was” thrown out with the other excrements. But 
this nee was quickly retorted upon those that 
mn ined it; for they who denied the conversion of 
and wine into the real body and blood of 
Chriss charged the saine enormous consequence upon 
iene who believed this transmutation ; 
ies charge certainly was much more applicable 
latter than to the former. The truth i is, that 
ae as neithertruly applicable to one nor to the other ; 
shatter mutualreproaches, most wretchedly founded, 
shew rather a spirit of invective, than a zeal for the 
truth. The charge of Stercoranism is but a malig- 
nant invention ; it can never, without the’ most 
absurd impudence, be brought against those who 
deny the transmutation of the bread into the body of 
Christ; it may indeed be charged upon such as allow 
this transmutation, though it be a consequence that 
none of them, except those whose intellects were un- 
sound, perhaps ever avowed °. 


° For an account of the Stercoranists, see Mabillon, Preef. ad 


Benedict. partii. p. 21.—J. Basnage, Histoire de!’ Eglise, 
{oa i'p 995, and’a Trodine ofthe learned Dr. Pra, publehod 
ethos in 1750, 


-— 
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coxt.sx, XXII. While this controversy was at its " 
Avalon height, another of a quite different kind, and of mu 
toreny greater importance, 0 
crieting, quences are yet felt in the reformed wi 
tion and — subject of this new contest was the doctrine of pre 
ss tination and. divine grace, and its rise is. ! 
attributed to Godeschalcus, an illustrious Saxon, who 
had entered involuntarily into the monastic order in 
the convent of Fulda, whence he removed to the mo- 
Ne-prosouted hi helogiet selon og 
prosecut ist] ical studies, not 
great assiduity, but also with an ‘oor latlos Salta 
sounding the deepest mysteries, and of being * wise — 
‘above what is written” This eminent 
upon his return from Rome in 847, took up his 
ing for some time with count Eberald, one of | 
principal noblemen at the court of the emperor Lo- 
thaire, where he discoursed largely of the intricate 
doctrine of predestination inthe presence of Nothingu 
bishop of Verona, and maintained that God, from 
all eternity, had pre-ordained some to everlasting life, 
and others to everlasting punishment and 
Rabanus Maurus, who was by no means his friend, 
being informed of the propagation of this doctrine, 
opposed him with great vigor, To render his oppo- 
sition more successful, he began by mpeg 
Godeschalcus as a corrupter of the true. religion, a 
a forger of monstrous heresies, in some letters 8 
ed to count Eberald and to the bishop of Verona; 
and when the accused monk came from Jtaly into 
Germany to justify himself against these ae 
and for that purpose appeared at Mentz, of 
Rabanus his accuser was archbishop, he was con- 
demned in a council assembled by the latter in that 
city, in 848, and sent thence to Hincmar, i: 
of Rheims, in whose diocese he had \ received the 
order of priesthood. Hincmar, who was devoted to 
the interests of Rabanus, assembled a council 
Quiercy in 849, in which Godeschalcus was 
eda second time, and was also treated in a manner 





|= > 


— 
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nt to the principles of religion and casr,sx., 

of humanity. Because he was firm in —*— 
his doctrine, which he affirmed, and 
with truth, to be the doctrine of St. Augus- 


— eabensiocs Hincmar degraded him from the 
and was so barbarous as to order him to 
—s: the utmost severity, until the force 
pe pain overpowering his constancy obliged him, 
to the commands of his reverend execu- 

mers, to burn with his own hands that. justification 
inions which he had presented to the council 
wnt After these barbarous. proceedings, the 
‘unate monk was cast into prison in the monas- 
Hautvilliers, where he ended his misery and 


Mraape ia 868, or the following year, maintaining 
with his dort breath the doctrine for which he had 


L While. Godeschalcus lay in te hence 

Cheeate him followers; his sufferings excited °\'h* con 
; and both together produced a con 
schism in the Latin church. Ratram, monk 
of + Prudentius, bishop. of Troyes, Loup, or 
Lupus, abbot. of Ferrieres, Florus, deacon of Lyons, 
Remi, archbishop of the same city, with his whole 
ch, and many other ecclesiastics, whom it would 
to mention, pleaded with the utmost zeal 
yehemence, both in their writings and in their. 
the cause of this unhappy monk, and of 
h ned. opinions. Some, indeed, confined 
themselves principally to the defence of his person 
conduct, while others went farther, and employed 
air zeal, and all their labor, in the vindication 
this loctrine. On the opposite.side of the question 
were Hinemar, his unrighteous judge, Amalarius, 
celebrated Johannes Scotus, and others, who all 
ned, that Godeschalcus and his opinions had 
the treatment they deserved. As the spirit 
roe? ran high between these contending 
Lat he more e vehement from day to’ day, 
es the summoned a new council, or synod, 
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exxr.tx, Which met at Quiercy in 853, in which, by the credit 
—*— and influence of Hincmar, the decrees of the former 


council were confirmed, and in consequence Gode- 
schalcus was again condemned. But the decrees of 
this council were declared null; and decisions of a 
different kind, by which he and his doctrine were 
vindicated and defended, were enacted in a council 
assembled at Valence in Dauphiné, in 855. This 
council was composed of the clergy of Lyons, Vienne, 
and Arles, with Remi, archbishop of Lyons, at their 
head; and its decrees were confirmed, in 859, by 
the council of Langres, in which the same clergy 
were assembled, and in 860, by the council of Tousi, 
in which the bishops of fourteen provinces supported 
the cause of the persecuted monk, whose death 
allayed the heat of this intricate controversy P. 


Whatjoisee XXIV. If we attend to the merits of this cause, 


tofornor We shall find that the debate still subsists in all its 
this coatro- force, and that the doctrine of Godeschalcus has in 


versy. 


our days both able defenders and powerful adver 
saries. He undoubtedly maintained a two-fold pre- 
destination, one to everlasting life, and the other to 
eternal death. He held also, “that God did not 
desire or will the salvation of all mankind, but that of 
“ the elect only ; and that Christ did not suffer death 
“for the whole human race, but for those persons 
* only whom God has predestinated to eternal salva~ 
“tion.” These decisions, which carry a severe and 
rigorous aspect, are softly and favorably interpreted 
by the followers of Godeschalcus, They deny, for 
example, that their leader represents God as p 
destinating, to a necessary course of iniquity, ' 
whom he has previously predestinated to eternal 


P Beside the common writers, who speak of this controversy, 
the curious reader will do well to consult the more learned and 
impartial accounts he will find of it in Boulay's Hist. Acad. 
Paris. tom. i. p. 178.—Mabillon’s Pref, ad Sac. iv. 
part ii. p. xlvii—Hist. Literaire de la France, tom, v. P: 952. 





—Usserii Historia Godeschalci—Gerard. Joh. Vossii 
Pelagiana, lib. vii. cap, iv—Fabricii Biblioth. Latin. medii AS 
tom. iii. p. 210, we 
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misery; and, according to them, the doctrine of Go- cer: x 
deschaleus amounts to no more than this: “That God —— 


“ has, from all eternity, doomed to everlasting misery 
“such as he foresaw would go on impenitent in a 
“sinful course, and has decreed their ruin in con- 
“ sequence of their sins freely committed and eternally 
“ foreseen: that the salutary effects of the mercy of 
“ God, and the sufferings of Christ, extend indeed 
“ only to the clect, and are made good to them alone; 
“though this mercy and these sufferings, considered 
“in themselves, belong equally to all mankind.” But 
this contradictory jargon did. not satisfy the adver- 
saries of the predestinarian monk; they maintained, 
on the contrary, that, under ambiguous terms and 

ed sentences, Godeschalcus had concealed the 
most enormous errors, propagating it assiduously as 
an article of faith, ‘ That God had not only by an 
“ original decree predestinated one part of mankind 
“to eternal damnation, but had also pushed them 
“on by an irresistible necessity, by a prepollent 
“ force, to those crimes and transgressions which 
“were proper to render that damnation just 4.” 
Without determining any thing upon such an in- 


“4 The cause of Godeschalcus has been very learnedly de- 
fended by the celebrated Maguin, who published also a valuable 
edition of all the treatises that were composed on both sides of 
this intricate controversy, This interesting collection, which 
was printed at Paris in 1630, bears the following title: * vete- 
“rum Auctorum qui Nono Swculo de Priedestinatione et Gra- 
ti scripserant, a et Fragmenta, cum Historia et gemina 
* Preefatione.” Cardinal Norris maintained also the cause of the 
predestinarian monk with more brevity, but less moderation 
than Maguin. his brief vindication may be seen in the Syn- 
opsis Historie Godeschalcane, which is inserted in the 4th 
volume of the works of that cardinal, p. 677. All the Benedic- 
tines, Jansenists, and Augustin monks maintain, almost without 
exception, that Godeschalcus was most unjustly persecuted and 
pee by Rabaous Maurus. The Jesuits are of a different 
opinion; they assert in general, and Louis Cellot, one of their 
order, has ina more particular manner labored to demonstrate, 
in his Historia Godeschalci Pracdestinationis, published at Paris 
in 1653, that the monk in question was justly condemned, and 
deservedly punished. 


| 
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wes oes were the real source of the predestinarian 
, controversy, and of all the. calamities a. 
= involved the unfortunate etree —, 
inemar "| XXV, Another, though important, con! 
Pees yersy arose about this time, concerning the coaite 
ee ss ing words of a very ancient hymn, which runs thus; 
words‘Trins de, trina Deitas unaque, poscimus, which 
Peits thus translated, ‘© God, who art three, and at the 
same time but one, we beseech thee,’ &c. Hinemar 
wisely prohibited the singing of these words in the 
churches that were under his jurisdiction, from a 
persuasion that they tended to introduce into ‘the 
minds of the multitude notions inconsistent with the 
unity and simplicity of the Supreme Being, and 
might lead them to imagine that there were three 
Gods. But the Benedictine monks refused to obey 
this mandate, and -Bertram, who was one of the 
most eminent of that order, wrote a copious work 
to prove the expression trina Deitas, or threefold 
Deity, orthodox, from the authority of fathers, 
esteemed the only criterion of truth in those 
miserable times. Godeschaleus, who now lay in- 
prison, heard of this dispute, entered warmly in 
it, and in a labored dissertation supported the cause 
of his Benedictine brethren; on which account Hine- 


~ o>’ 
* The parents of Godeschalcus consecrated him to aby 
devoting him from his infancy, as was the custom of the ti 
to the monastic life in the monastery of Fulda, 
monk, however, having arrived at a certain age, seemed 
disposed to abandon his retreat, to shake off his religious Se 
to return into society; but he wes prevented from the 
execution of this purpose by Rabanus Maurus, who kept him 
against his will in his monastic bonds. Hence a violent . 
arose between these ecclesiastics, in which Louis the Debon- 


aire was obliged to i 3 and hence proceeded the furious 
disputes concerning tination and grace. See Centurie 

deb. Cent. ix, ¢. 10—Mabillon, Annal. Bened, tom, ji, ad 
annum $29. p. 523, — 
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was born of the vein which 5 te in enon 
made its way from that country into France, 
‘ Germans maintained, that Jesus 

i mother’s womb in a manner quite different 
those general and uniform Jaws of nature that 
ie the birth of the human species; which 
<A was no ray known in France, than it was 
opposed by the famous Ratram, who wrote a 
, eo ome to prove that Christ entered into the 
world in the very same way with other mortals, and 
that his Virgin mother bore him, as other women 
forth their offspring. Paschasius Radbert, who 
was constantly employed, either in inventing or 

patronising the most extravagant fancies, ad 
the opinion of the German doctors, and co! an 
elaborate treatise to prove that Christ was born, 
without his mother's womb being opened, in the 
same manner as he came into the chamber where his 
were assembled after his resurrection, though 
the door was shut. He also charged those who held 
- opinion of Ratram with denying the virginity 
. This fruitless dispute was soon hushed, 


oe 


heiee account of this controversy is Pid cxied 
life, actions, and doctrines of alcus, 
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curs, and gave place to controversies of superior mo- 
a 


——~ ment*. ‘ 
Trfint  -XXVIT. OF all the controversies that divided 
between teChristians in this century, the most interesting, 
Grlaand though at the same time the most lamentable, was 
the uccount that which occasioned the fatal schism between the 
of Photius. Greek and Latin churches. A vindictive and 

jealous spirit of animosity and contention had long 
prevailed between the bishops of Rome and Constan- 
tinople, and had sometimes broken out into acts 
violence and rage. ‘The ambition and fury of 
contending prelates became still more keen and vehe- 
ment about the time of Leo the Isaurian, when the 
bishops of Constantinople, seconded by the power 
and authority of the emperors, withdrew from the 
jurisdiction of the Roman pontiffs many provinces, 
over which they had hitherto exercised a spiritual 
dominion". In this century the contest rose to an 
enormous height, and broke forth into a most dreadful 
flame, in 858", when the learned Photius was chosen 
patriarch of Constantinople, by the emperor Michael, 
in the place of Ignatius, whom that prince had 
driven from his see and sent into exile. ‘This violent 
proceeding, though it was vindicated and even ap- 
plauded by a council assembled at Constantinople in 
861, was far from being attended with a general 
approbation. Ignatius appealed from this council to 
pope Nicolas I., who espoused his interests, and, in a 
council assembled at Rome in 862, excommunicated 
Photius as unlawfully elected, and his abettors for 
having been concerned in such an unrighteous cause. 






* See the Spicilegium veterum Scriptoram, published by M. 
d'Acheri, tom, 1. p. 396.—Mabillon, Preef, ad Sec. iv. Benedict. 
tii. p, 51. 

“ sed Giannone, Historia di Napoli, tom, i.—Petr. de Marea, 
de Concordi’ Sacerdotii et Imperii, lib. i. cap. i. p, 6.—Lequien, 
Oriens Christianus, tom, i. p. 96. 

cr * In the original, we find the date of 852; but, as this is 

bably an error of the press, the translator has taken the 
Herty to correct it in the text. 
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The new patriarch, however, was so far from being) cern 1. 
terrified or dejected by this excommunication, that. —— 


he returned the compliment to the pope, and, in 
a council assembled at Constantinople, in 866, he 
declared Nicolas unworthy of the place he held in 
the church, and also of being admitted to the com- 
munion of Christians. 

XXVIII. The Roman pontiff alleged a specious 
pretext for his acting with such violence, and exciting 
such unhappy commotions in the church. ‘This pre- 
tence was the innocence of Ignatius, whom, upon an 
accusation of treason, whether true or false, the 
emperor had degraded from his patriarchal dignity. 
This, however, was not the true reason; ambition 
and interest were the real though secret springs that 
directed the motions of Nicolas, who would have 
borne with patience, and viewed with indifference, 
the unjust sufferings of Ignatius, if he could have 
recovered from the Greeks the provinces of Illyricum, 
Macedonia, Epirus, Achaia, Thessaly, and Sicily, 
which the emperor and Photius had removed from 
the jurisdiction of the Roman pontiff. Before he 
engaged in the cause of Ignatius, he sent a solemn 
ambassy to Constantinople, to demand the restitu- 
tion of ‘the provinces; but his demand was rejected 
with contempt. Hence, under pretence of avenging 
the injuries committed against Ignatius, he indulged 
without restraint his own private resentment, and 
thus covered with the mask of justice the fury of 
disappointed ambition and avarice. 


XXIX. While affairs were in this troubled state, A second 


eontest con- 


and the flame of controversy was growing more ceming the 
-violent from day to day, Basilius the Macedonian, =i pec 
who, by the murder of his predecessor, had paved degre 


his way to the imperial throne, calmed at once these 
tumults, and restored peace to the church, by re~ 
calling Ignatius from exile to the high station from 
which he had been degraded, and by confining Pho- 
tius in a monastery. This act of authority was 
_solemnly approved and confirmed by a council assem- 
bled at Constantinople, in 869, in which the legates 
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1, of pope Adrian IT. had great influence, and) were 
—* treated with the highest marks of distinction*. ‘The 
Latins acknowlege this assembly as the eighth ecu 
menical council; and in it the religious contests 
between them and the Greeks were concluded, or at 
least hushed and suspended. But the controversy 
concerning the authority of the pontiffs, the limits. ‘SJ 
their just power, and particularly their 
Bulgaria, still subsisted; nor could ail the 
of papal ambition engage either Ignatius or 
emperor to give up Bulgaria, or any other province, 
to the see of Rome. genie 
XXX. The contest that had arisen between the 
Greeks and Latins concerning the elevation of Pho- 
tius, was of such a nature as to admit an easy and 
effectual remedy. But the haughty and ambitious 
spirit of this learned and i angestions Linea fed be 
flame of discord instead of extinguishin, 
unhappily prolonged the troubles and rr Ba 
Christian church. In the year 866, he vided wd 
see of Constantinople the province of Bulgaria, with 
which Nicolas had formed the design of augmenting” 
his spiritual dominion. While the pope was mast 
bitterly provoked at missing his aim, Photius went 
yet farther, and entered into measures every way 
unworthy of his character and station: for he not 
only sent a circular letter to the oriental patriarchs 
to engage them to espouse his private cause, as the 
public and momentous cause of the church, but ae 
up a most violent charge of heresy against the 
Roman bishops, who had been sent among the newly- 
converted Bulgarians, and against the church of 
Rome in general. The articles of corrupt doctrine, or 
heresy, which this imperious and 
brought against the votaries of the Romish 
were as follow: first, that they fasted on the ped 


bath, or seventh day of the week: secondly, “ae 
J J 


* The writers on both sides of 
me Fabricius, in his Bibioth, Graco, sone aaa 


: & 








= orbitals ty 


c of Lent they permitted the use of mille cess. 


Fie d that they prohibited their priests. —*— 
and separated from their wives such 
as had been married when they entered into orders¥: 
, that they represented the bishops alone as 

anoint with bint chrism baptized per- 
piri in consequence, obliged those who Trad 
been anointed by presbyters, to receive that unction 
asecond time from the hand of a bishop: lastly, that 
had adulterated the symbol or creed of sn 

, by adding to it the words fio 

from the son, a were therefore of opinion dat 
the Holy Spirit did not proceed from the Father 


po le from the Son’. Nicolas I. findin 
the church thus attacked, sent the articles 
h ion to Hinemar and the other Gallican 
ae desiring them to assemble their 
‘suffragans in order to examine and answer 
proach of Photius. In pursuance of this exhor- 
of the pontiff, Odo, Aneas, and Ado, bish 
po Paris, and Vienne, as also the celebrated 


m, stepped forth gallantly into the field of con- 
inst the Greeks, answered one by one 


re of Photius, and employed the whole 


wesley that multitude of children whose fibers were un- 


of Alvaro Pela; isbep fy Sylva, in 
a tu Ecclesia : jaa pe by Bob e wi thet at re Bes perma 
‘never vowed cl it e clery 
eta cee pitied aeicy pos ioscan than 


fst clergy.” 
letter a Papen Bs nthe collection published by. 


“of accusation brought st Photius ; but such do not 
distinguish between the first an aoe controversy that arose 
r f Gerais aad; Latiper apd they. 4 to the articles, 
this patriarch was Nel ay those that were drawn 
é time of Michael C erularius, Certain it is, the in 
of Photius, which relates only to the first ee 
ete we is the onl; Foam by which we ought to sudee ot 
gone acta Serppetitn han iia Bn 


ssi 
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exxr.ix, force of their erudition and zeal in maintaining the 
— cause of the Latin church *. mr 


XXXI. On the death of Ignatius, which happened 
in 878, the emperor took Photius into favor, and 
placed him again at the head of the Greek church, 
This restoration of the degraded patriarch was 
agreed to by the Roman pontiff John VIII. on 
condition, however, that Photius would permit the 
Bulgarians to come under the jurisdiction of the see 
of Rome. The latter promised to satisfy in this the 
demands of the pontift to which the emperor also 
seemed to consent»; and hence it was that John VIII. 
sent legates to the council holden in 879 at Constan- 
tinople, by whom he declared his approbation of the 
acts of that assembly, and acknowleged Photius as 
his brother in Christ. The promises, however, of 
the emperor and the patriarch, were far from being 
accomplished ; for after this council the former, most 
probably by the advice, or at least with the consent 
of the latter, refused to transfer the province of Bul- 
garia to the Roman pontiff ; and it must be confessed 
that this refusal was founded upon most weighty 
and important reasons. The pope was highly irri- 
tated at this disappointment, and sent Marinus 
to Constantinople in the character of legate, to 
declare that he had changed his mind with reference 
to Photius, and that he entirely approved the sen- 
tence of excommunication that had been formerly 
given against him. The legate, upon delivering this 
disagreeable message, was cast into prison by the 
emperor, but was afterwards liberated ; and, being 
raised to the pontificate upon the death of John VII, 
recalled the remembrance of this injurious treatment, 
and leveled a new sentence of condemnation against 
Photius. ; 

XXXII This sentence was treated with contempt 
by the haughty patriarch ; but, about six years after 
this period, he experienced anew the fragility of sub- 


_ ® Mahillon, Pref. ad Sec. iv. Bened. part ii. p. 55. 
> Mich. Je Quien, Oriens Christianus, tom. i, p. 103,” 
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d. elevation, fall which con- cexr. xx. 
ced aa meg ap > ee 


her, the son and successor of 

Eons him) from the patriarchal see, and 

him in an Armenian monastery, where he 

died in 891. The death of Photius, who was the 

y author of the schisms that divided the Greeks 

d Latins, might have been an occasion of removing 

these u contests, and of restoring peace and con- 

pa marti if the Roman pontiff had not been 

of the demands of equity as well as of the 

- of Christian moderation. But these imperious 

of the church indulged their vindictive zeal 

bart all measure, and would be satisfied with 

nothing of less moment than the degradation of all 

the priests and bishops, who had been ordained by 

The Greeks, on the other hand, were 

shocked at the arrogance of these unjust pretensions, 

and would not submit to them on any conditions, 

a of resentment and irritation renewed 

dispute, which had been happily declining’; 

aan as well as civil contests were. again set on 

foot ; new controversies were added to the old, until 

the fatal schism took place, which produced a lasting 

and total separation between the Greek and Latin 

churches, 

pram CHAPTER IV. 

Concerning the Rites and Ceremonies used in the Church during 


this Century. 
“ 


I. Tuar religious rites and ceremonies were PTO- Seven 


gressively multiplied, evidently appears from the" 


vpn the 


labors of those writers who began in this century toorgin of the 
explain to the ignorant multitude their origin, their" "4, 
nature, and the purposes they served ; for the multi-now used in 
plicity alone of ee Poereliatcus rites could render the'™ 


explication of them — Johannes Scotus, 
*VOL, I, 
















cents. Angelome, Remi or Remigits, | tn 
—*~ and Walafrid Strabo, were the 
distinguished themselves in this § 
literature, to whom we may add Amalar 
of whose explanations were, however, 
Plorus. Their works are 
entitled De Officiis Divinis ; for in the sty 
age ious ceremonies were called by | 
The labors of these pious and learned n 
trating the ritual were undoubtedly und 


they were not as prejudicial to the church | 
as they might be advantageous t 
others. Their — afforded, indeed, a c 
of spiritual nourishment to the minds of Chri 
in their attendance upon public worship 
nourishment was both coarse and unwhole: 
yeasons alleged for the ceremonies in “vogue: i 
time in the church, and the purposes they 
posed to answer, were, for the most part, 
far-fetched, childish, and ridiculous, but also b th 
strongest marks ‘of forgery and fiction. It is also 
farther observable, that these illustrations not 
encouraged, but augmented : 
detriment of real piety, the veneration and 
the multitude for external rites and ceremonies 








reverence to institutions, which they were 
consider as full of the most mysterious wis 











founded upon the most pious and reasons? 
A general Il. It would be a to enter into an et 
theetke, enumeration of the various rites and \ 

which were now introduced, forthe first 

of which some were adopted by the whole body of 

Christians, and others only by certain churches. W 

shall therefore dismiss this matter with the 

account which follows, and point out in the. es th 

sources from which the curious reader may deri 

more particular ia as the absurdities of 


Niger 











BE 


Tul 


d 


y a variety of nd | cere- 
andthe like inventions, in order 
plen 


IV, to the Latin calendar *; 
had be 
Italians, began now to 
zealously and universally among 
tians “. ‘ ous = 
‘of Je Fecht, de Missis in Honorem Sane- 
Leni 
ivals of 
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cxvt.ix. TLL. Nor was it only in the solemn acts of reli- 
penthion Sious worship that superstition rei, with unt 

Mice agited sway = influence pores to the affairs 

ritine the of private life, and was observable in the civil trans- 

of dvil lifts actions of men, particularly among the Latin: Chris- 
tians, who retained with more obstinacy than the 
Greeks a multitude of customs, which derived their 
origin from the sacred rites of paganism. The | 
barous nations, which were converted to Christian’ 
could not support the thoughts of abandoning altoge- 
ther the laws and manners of their ancestors, he 
ever inconsistent they might be with the in 2 
ble demands of the Gospel: on the contrary, they 
persuaded the Christians among whom they lived to 
imitate their extravagant superstition in this respect; 
and this was the true and original source of the bar- 
barous institutions that prevailed among the Latins, 
during this and the following century; such as the 
various methods .by which it was usual for pe 
accused to prove their innocence in doubtful cases, 


either by the trial of cold water‘, by single <a 
. beeacae 


cr ‘ All these were presumptuous at! to force the 
divine providence to declare itself miraculously in favor of the 
truth. In the trial of cold water, the person r 
right foot and left hand bound together, and was, in this postu 
thrown naked into the water. If he sunk, he was acquit 
bes if serene upon the irameebecte ne e Y 
evidence 0! uilt. ie most le aut ancient oy 
modern, attribute the invention of this superstitious trial to = 
Eugenius II., and it is somewhat surprising that Mr. Bower tas, 
taken no notice of it in his history oF that pontiff. Baluze has 
inserted, in the second volume of his Capitularia, the solemn 
forms of prayer and protestation, which Eugenius had caused to. 
be drawn up as an introduction to this superstitious 
and both Fleury and Spanheim look upon that pontiff as | 
inventor. On the other hand, father Le Brun, a priest of the 
oratory, maintains in his Histoire Critique des Pratiques § 
stitieuses, tom. ii,, that this custom was much more ancient 
Eugenius, and his reasons are not unworthy of attention. 
as it may, this custom was condemned ‘and abrogati 
request, or rather by the authority of Louis the 


about the year 829. ‘Tt was, however, revived 5 ar 
was practised in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuric > 
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by the fire ordeal *, and by the cross’. It isno longer cewr. rx. 
aguertion Inout dys fom what source thew methods = 


es the ‘ess of this history. For an account of 
al i ep ‘osheim refers us, ina note, to Mabillon’s 
nae tom. i. p. 47, and Roye’s work de Missis 


the wily duel, or single combat, was introduced toward 

n of the fifth century by ‘Gondebald, Heit the 
nS when the abuse cf oaths had occasioned 

le perjuries, and opened a door to all sorts of injustice 

was then added to the oath by Gondebald; the suc- 

combatant was supposed to be in the right, and this 


test of truth phen justice was, in spite of humanit 
ae sense, sepia’ vy the Lombards, "French, and Ge. 
in 







them by other nations. It was first 

~ ied in the third counell of Valence. 
ctised in various ways. The accused 
shen bal a *baaing all of iron in his hand, or was obliged to 
> heated ploughshares, whose number was 
us peproper proportion tothe ater or enormity ¢ of the crimes 
to and sometimes a glove of red-hot iron was used 
‘on this occasion, as we see in the tenth book of tt the mcniit 4 

by Saxo the Grammarian, If in these trials th 

ta oe dnch remained unhurt, and discovered no signs of 
as innocent; otherwise he was punished 
ae The ae account we have of Christians appealing to 
ee oF trial as a proof of their innocence, is that of ‘Sim. 
ae of Autun, who lived in the fourth century. ‘This 
goes, before his promotion to the episcopal 
into the mnatilionial state ; and fond 
uwiing to quit him after his advancement, continued to 
the same chamber with ber spouse. The sanctity of 
sul at least in the voice of fame, by the con- 
his wife’s affection; and it was rumored that the holy 
ha bishop, persisted i in ‘opposition to the ecclesiastical 
taste the sweets of matrimony; upon which the dame, 


ce ata great concourse of people, took up a consi- 
ag burning coals, which she held in ie clothes, 
applied to! fer breasts, without the least hurt to her person or 
damage to her garments, as the legend says,and her example being 
0 ‘by her husband with like success, the silly multitude 
miracle, and proclaimed. the innocence ofthe loving 
cius, or Fe AE (whom Mr, by subs aries 
History of nglant represents b: mistake as the first 
C who cerca to clear himself in this way) played 
a i al by the cron anno by bling ti 
cross was made by obliging the contending 
ee out their arms, and he that continued the 
in this posture gained his cause. 
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sl aa pier: perarptaatinnenn ren 


‘The ancient 
ects still in 


agree that they were mere delusions drawn 

frost the astatos rites of paganism *, and not only 

to the precepts of the ‘but tb ely 
destructive of the spirit of true 1 
tiffs, however, and the inferior lat encov 
these odious superstitions, and went so far 
accompany the practice of them with the’ 
of the Lord's Supper and other rites, in 
them a Christian aspect, and to recom: 
the veneration aud Gnfdene ofthe multade, 










CHAPTER V. ae 


al 


Ai 
Concerning the Divisions and Heresies that troubled se lar 


during. this Century. r= 
<> een, 


I. Tue sects, that had sprung up in 
ages of the church, subsisted still, with He ne 
in their situations or circumstances. Such of 





Jo. Locoenii Antiquit. Sueo-Gothice, lib. ii. cap. 1 
. 144, ‘This barbarous method of deciding cont 


was even by the clergy. see Just. Hen. 
meri Jus Eceles. Protestantium, tom. v. ee 2 
» Petr. Lambecius, Res Hambt lib. ii. p. 


Moge Epistol. mperes 81.—Johnson, toc 
Sanie Michel dev’ Ravi Memotres iter de ia Grande 
Bretagne, ean vit p. 391. 

at mee Agobardus, contra Judicium Dei, tom. i. _— 

m Gundobaldi, cap. ix. p. 114.—Hier. Bigaooks, 

my Marup, cap. xii—l aluzius, ad Agobardi 

k Strabo tells us, in the fifth book of his Geo; 
while the sacred rites of the goddess Ferona were 
a eke far from mount ma eee br geen ho 

inary presence is pre ivinity, fel 
bie Mie ee and walked eres oothe over of! 


that a spectacle so extraordinary drew a prodigi ious ae 
people to this annual Solecacttys Pliny relates oe 
same nature concerning the i, “ste his ‘Nat, Hist. 


Ese =D 


‘Cuar.V. “DIVISIONS AND HERESIES, ‘Ba7 
-wéré considerably. , fixed their settles ceri 
! yond the limits both of the Greek and Latin = 






e reme industrious in maintaining their evedit, 
d alao discovered a warm and active zeal in the 


Te , that it was only in this 
century that the trier’ or Ethiopians embraced 
the sentiments of the Monophysites, in consequence 
of the exhortations addressed to them by the doctors 
of that sect who resided in Egypt. But this is 
undoubtedly an erroneous account of the matter ; for it 
is certain, that the Abyssinians, who were aceustomed 
to receive their spiritual guides from the bishop of 
xandria, commenced Monophysites in the seventh 
f not sooner; for in that period the Ara- 
‘made themselves masters of Egypt, oppressed 
recks, and granted to the Monophysites such a 
ul p i, as enabled them to reduce under 
1 almost all the churches that had 
in Egypt! 
‘The Chresk during the greatest part of thie %e Pauli- 
‘were engaged in a most bitter controversy, ““ 
speak more properly; in a bloody and bar- 
13 ‘with the Paulicians, a sect that may be 
das a branch of the Manichzeans, and which 
pally in Armenia. ‘This pernicious sect 
to have been formed by two’ brothers, Paul 
n, sons of Callinices, and inhabitants of Sama- 
from the former of whom it derived its name; 
others are of opinion that the Paulicians were 
ae another — an ——- Le — 
rue oily dv 


1 Nouveaux Memoires m2 la eee se Jesus dans : 


* eps a Hab tom. il, ee ir rere 


ote een 
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eavr.rx. Who lived under the reign of Justinian II™ Be 

—— that as it may, a certain zealot called Constantine 
revived, in the seventh century, under the govern- 
ment of Constans, this drooping faction, w! 
suffered deeply from the violence of its adversaries, 
and was ready to expire under the severity of the 
imperial edicts, and of those penal laws which were 
executed against its adherents with the utmost rigor. 
Constans, Justinian If., and Leo the Isaurian, exerted 
their zeal against the Paulicians with a peculiar 
degree of bitterness and fury, left no method of 
oppression unemployed, and neglected no means of 
accomplishing their ruin; but their efforts were inef- 
fectual, nor could all their power, or all their bar- 
barity, exhaust the patience or conquer the obstinacy 
of that inflexible people, who, with a fortitude worthy 
of a better cause, seemed to despise the calamities to 
which their erroneous doctrine exposed them. The 
face of things changed, however, to their adi 
toward the commencement of this century; and 
their affairs wore a more prosperous aspect under the 
protection of the emperor Nicephorus, who favored . 
them in a particular manner, and restored to them — 
their civil privileges, as well as their religious 
liberty ". yj 

Laoag Ill. Their tranquillity, however, was but of short 
duration ; it was a transient scene that was soon to 
be succeeded by yet more dreadful sufferings than 
they had hitherto experienced. The cruel rage of 
persecution, which had for some years been suspended, 
broke forth with redoubled violence under the reigns 

» of Michael Curopalates, and Leo the Armenian, who 

caused the strictest search to be made after the Pau- 
licians in all the provinces of the Grecian empire, and 
inflicted capital-punishment upon such of them as 
refused to return to the bosom of the church, This 


™ Photius, lib. i, contra Manicheos, p, 74, in B. Wolfiii 
Anecdotis Grecis, tom, i. 
See Georg. Cedrenus, Compend, Historiar, tom. ii. 
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rigorous decree turned the afflictions of the Pauli« cevr, 1x. 
cians, who dwelt in Armenia, into vengeance, and —*— 


drove them into the most desperate measures. Th 
massacred Thomas, bishop of New Cesarea, and om 
thé magistrates and judges whom the emperors had 
established in Armenia; and, after avenging them- 
selves thus cruelly, they took refuge in the countries 
that were governed by the Saracens, and thence 
infested the neighbouring states of Greece with per- 
petual incursions®. After these reciprocal acts of 
cruelty and vengeance, the Paulicians, as it would 
seem, enjoyed an interval of tranquillity, and returned 
to their habitations in the Grecian provinces, 


TV. But the most dreadful scene of persecution ‘The ute of 
‘the Paulici- 


that was exhibited aginst these wretched heretics, \h« Puls 
arose from the furious and inconsiderate zeal of the Theodor 


empress Theodora. This impetuous woman, who was 
regent of the empire during the minority of her son, 
issued out a decree, nome ce in 
e perplexing alternative either o loning their 
Inns or of perishing by fire and seg The 
2 was severe ; but the cruelty with which it was 
put in execution by those who were sent into Armenia 
for that purpose, was horrible beyond expression; for 
these ministers of wrath, after confiscating the goods 
of above a hundred thousand of that miserable peo- 
é, put their possessors to death in the most bar- 
arous inanner, and made them expire slowly in a 
yariety of the most exquisite tortures, Such as 
destruction fled for protection and refuge to 

the Saracens, who received them with compassion 
and humanity, and permitted them to build a city for 
their residence, which was called Tibrica. Upon 
this they entered into a league with the Saracens ; 
and, choosing for their chief an officer of the greatest 
resolution and valor, whose name was Carbeas, they 
declared against the Greeks a war which was carried 


© Photius, lib.i. contra Manichwos, p. 125.—Petri Siculi 
Historia Manicheorum, p, 71. 
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. They had not, like the Manichzans, 
‘government administered by bishops, 
d paeaottasitliny bind ‘no sacred order of 
guished by their manner of life, their habit, 
er circumstance from the rest of the assem- 


sen iegune eetrustaeai 
ish them from the people *., The 
ilatity that attended their. promotion to’ the 
rank was, that they changed their lay- 
Scripture ones, as if there had been some- 
‘venerable in thé names of the holy 
e lives and actions ave recorded in the 
d writings. ‘They received all the books of the 
- Testament, except the two Epistles of Sts Peter, 
so apap reasons unkhown to us; and 


y moreover recommended to the pierre 
on, with the most affecting and ardent zeal, 
onstant and assiduous perusal of the Scriptures, 
d the utmost indignation against the 


Gre See 

Svante wreosiate wi ee a 

i. contra Manich 17, 56, 65. Pett. 
Gitar oe 


* vide Le. p. wb, 82 82—Patr. Sicul, p. 44.—Codrenus, 
hae Pp Por. Sicul. 610, etal * 
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cexr.rx, these sacred fountains of divine knowlege*. In 
—— explaining, howeyer, the doctrines of the 
they often departed from the literal sense and the 
natural signification of the words, and interpreted 
them in a forced and allegorical manner, when they 
their favorite: opinions and tenets"; and 

such more especially were the delusive and erroneous 
explications, which they gave of what is said con- 
cerning the institutions of baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, and the divine authority of the Old Testa- 
ment, all which they obstinately rejected. Beside the 
books of the New Testament, they treated with a 
particular veneration certain epistles of Sergius, the 
most eminent and illustrious doctor of their sect. 

Tueopinions WI. The Greek writers, instead of giving a com- 

of te Puili- plete view of the Paulician system, which was un- 
doubtedly composed of a great variety of tenets, con- 
tent themselves with mentioning six monstrous errors, 
which, in their estimation, rendered the Paulicians 
unworthy of enjoying either the comforts of this 
world, or the happiness of the next. These errors 
are as follow: 1.“ They denied that this inferior 
“ and visible world was the production of the Supreme 
“ Being, and they distinguished the creator of this 
“world, and of human bodies, from the most 
“ God, who dwells in the heavens.” It was princip: 
on account of this odious doctrine, which was, hoy 
ever, adopted by all the Gnostic sects, that the Pau- 
licians were deemed Manichzeans by the-Greeks. But 
what their sentiments were concerning the creator of 
this world, and whether they considered him as a 
being distinct from the evil principle, are matters th: 
no writer has hitherto explained in a satisfactor 
manner. We learn only from Photius, that, re 
ing to the Paulician doctrine, the evil principle was 
engendered by darkness and fire; whence it plainly 
follows that he was neither self-originated, nor 


* Photius, p. 101—Petr, Sicul. p. 57. 
’ Photius, p. 12. 
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eternal", 2. “ They treated contemptuously the cxvr. 1x. 
“ Virgin Mary ;” that is to say, according to the —— 


manner of speaking usual among the Greeks, they 
refused to adore and worship her. ‘They maintained, 
indeed, that Christ was the son of Mary, and was 
born of her (although they maintained, as appears 
from the express testimony of their adversaries, that 
the divine Saviour brought with him from heaven 
his human nature, and that Mary, after the birth of 
Christ, had other children by Joseph); they only fell 
into the sentiments of the Valentinians, and held, 
that Christ passed through the womb of the Virgin, 
‘as the pure stream of limpid water passes through 
a conduit, @ and that Mary did not preserve her virgi- 
nity to the end of her days; all which assertions the 
Greeks rejected with the utmost antipathy and abhor- 
rence. 3. “ They refused to celebrate the holy insti- 
“ tution of the Lord’s Supper ;” for, as they imagined 
many precepts and injunctions of the Gospel to be of 
a merely figurative and parabolical nature, so they 
understood, by the bread and wine which Christ is 
said to have administered to his disciples at his last 
', the divine discourses and exhortations of the 

mur, which are a spiritual food and nourishment 

to the soul, and fill it with repose, satisfaction, and 
delight’. 4. “ They loaded the cross of Christ with 


-™ Photius, lib. ii, contra Manicheos, p. 147. It is evident, 
nd all contradiction, that the Paulicians, in imitation of the 
jental philosophers from whom the Gnostic and Manicheans 
iv ‘ir origin, considered eternal matter as the seat and 
source of all evil; but they believed, at the same time, like 
many of the Gnostics, that this matter, endued from all eternit, 
with life and motion, had produced an active principle, whicl 
was the fountain of vice, misery, and disorder. This principle, 
ascoring 0 them, is the author of all material substances, 
while is the Creator and Father of spirits. These tenets 
resemble, no doubt, the Manichwan doctrine; yet they differ 
from it in several points. The Paulicians seem to have emanated 
from one of the old Gnostic sects, and to have been very nume- 
rous and diversified; and, though persecuted and oppressed 
from age to age in the most rigorous manner by many emperors, 
they could never be entirely suppressed, or extirpated. 
¥ The Greeks do not charge the Paulicians with any error 
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4%, contempt and reproach ;” by which | to 
TE Maegan at they whockne Silomitecaneed 


and superstitious practice of the Greeks, who paid to 
the pretended wood of the cross a certain sort of 
religious + As the Paulicians believed that 
Christ was clothed with an ethereal, impassible, and 
celestial body, they could by no means grant that he 
was really nailed to the cross, or that he expired, in 
effect, upon that ignominious tree: and hence*nate- 
rally arose that treatment of the cross, of which the 
Greeks accused them. 5. * They rejected, after the 
“example of the greatest part of the Gnostics, the 
“ books of the Old Testament, and looked upon the 
“ writers of that sacred history as inspired by the 
“ Creator of this world, and not by the Supreme God.” 
6. “ They entirely excluded presbyters and lay-elders 
“from the administration of the church.” By this, 
however, no more can be meant, than that they 
refused to call their doctors by the name of presby- 
ters, a yame which had its origin among the Jews, 
and was peculiar to. that odious people, who perse- 
cuted Jesus Christ, and attempted, as the Paulicians 
speak, to put him to death *, ~~ 


wae 
concerning baptism; it is, however, certain, that the ts 
of that sa institution, which are given in Ser v1 
allegorically explained by this extravagant sect; and 
in his first book against the Manichwans, expressly asserts that 
the Paulicians treated baptism as a mere allegorical ceremony, 
and by the baptismal water understood the pe) 
* These six famous errors of the Paulicians I talon S50 
be fap See er ae seeped dine Aen Men os 
ant renus agree, althou; accounts of sinions 
be less perspicuous and distinct. The exp! semtel a 
Lhave added, are the result of my own reflect upon 
Paulician system, and the doctrine of the Greeks. = 
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PART I. 


THE EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH., 


CHAPTER I. 


Concerning the prosperous Events which happened. to the Church 
during this’ Century. 


I. Tux deplorable state of Christianity in this cesr. x. 
century, arising partly from that astonishing igno--y. props- 
rance that gave a loose rein both to syperstition and getion of th 


immorality, and partly from an unhappy concurrence jigion. 


of causes of another kind, is unanimously lamented 
by the various writers, who have transmitted to us 
the history of these miserable times. Yet, amidst 
all this darkness, some gleams of light were perceived 
from time to time, and several occurrences happened, 
which deserve a place in the prosperous annals of the 
church. The Nestorians in Chaldza extended their 
spiritual conquests beyond mount Imaus, and intro- 
duced the Christian religion into Tartary, (properly 
so called,) whose inhabitants had hitherto lived in 
their natural state of ignorance and ferocity, uncivi- 
lised and savage. The same successful missionaries 
spread, by degrees, the knowlege of the Gospel among 
that most powerful nation of the Turks, or Tartars, 
which went by the name of Karit, and bordered on 
Kathay, or the northern part of Ching". The labo- 


® Assemani Bibliotheca Oriental. Vatic. tom. iii. hia p. 488. 
»—Herbelot, ‘Bibliotheque Orientale, p. 256. 


Ent. x, 


PresterJohn. 
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rious industry of this sect, and their zeal for the pro- 
pagation of the Christian faith, deserve, paso, 
the highest encomiums; it must, however, 

leged, that the doctrine and worship, era 
introduced among these barbarians, were far 
being, in all respects, conformable to the ar 

and genius of the Christian religion. 

II. The prince of that country, whom ‘the Nesto- 
rians converted to the Christian faith, assumed, if 
we may give credit to the vulgar tradition, the name 
of John after his baptism, to which he added the 
surname of Presbyter, from a principle of m a 
Hence it was, as some learned men imagine, that the 
successors of this monarch retained these names until 
the time of Genghiz-Khan, who flourished in the 
fourteenth * century, and were each of them called 
Prester John *. But all this has a very fabulous air; 
at least it is advanced without any solid proof; it 
even appears evident, on the contrary, that the famous 
Prester John, who made so much noise in the wo 
did not begin to reign in that part of Asia bela 
conclusion of the eleventh century. It is, howe 
certain, beyond all contradiction, that the mon: 
of the nation called Karit (which makes a large part 
of the empire of the Mogul, and is by some denomi- 
nated a tribe of the Turks, and, by others, ef the 
‘Tartars,) embraced Christianity in this century ; cand 
that a considerable part of 'Tartary, or Asiatic 
lived under the spiritual jurisdiction of bishops who 
were sent among them by the Nestorian pont = 


* Dr. Mosheim, and his translator, ought to have said, the 

thirteenth century, Eprt. 
» See Assemani Biblioth. tom. ii. part ii. p. 282. 

© The late learned Sigefred Bayer, in his Preface to the Mu- 
seum Sinicum, p. 145, informed us of his design to give the 
world an accurate account of the Nestorian churches est: 
in Tartary and China, drawn from some curious ancient 
and monuments, that have not been as yet made public. His 
work was to have been entitled Historia Ecclesiarum aes 
et Septentrionalis Asive; but death prevented the execution of 
this interesting plan, and also of nesta others, which this great 
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IE. If we turn our eyes to the western world, we mms. 
shall find the Gospel making its way with more oryoioant 
less rapidity among the most rude and uncivilised dle of 
nations.- The famous arch-pirate Rollo, son of @conrerted.” 
Ni ian count, being banished from his native 
land 4, had, in the preceding century, put himself at 
the head of a resolute band of Normans, and seised 
one of the maritime provinces of Frances; whence he 
infested the neighbouring country with perpetual 
incursions and depredations. In 912, this valiant 
chief, with his whole army, embraced the Christian 
faith, on the following occasion. Charles the Simple, 
who wanted both resolution and power to drive this 
warlike and intrepid invader out of his dominions, 
was obliged to have recourse to negotiation. He ac- 
cordingly offered to make over to Rollo a considerable 
part of his territories, on condition that the latter 
would consent to a peace, espouse his daughter 
Gisela*, and embrace Christianity. These terms 
were accepted by Rollo without the least hesitation ; 
and his army, following the example of their leader, 
professed a religion of which they were totally igno- 
rant‘, These Norman pirates, as appears from many 
authentic records, were absolutely without religion of 
any kind, and therefore were not restrained, by the 
power of prejudice, from embracing a religion which 

r to them the most advantageous prospects. 
‘They knew no distinction between interest and duty, 
and they estimated truth and virtue only by the pro- 
fits with which they were attended, It was from 
this Rollo, who received at his baptism the name of 
Robert, that the famous line of Norman dukes de- 


man had formed, and which would undoubtedly have thrown a 
new light upon the history of the Asiatic Christians, 

i sal Historia Danorum Navalis in Scriptis Societat. 
Scient. Hafniens. part iii. p. 357. 

© Other writers more politely represent the offer of Gisela 

as one of the methods that Charles employed to obtain a peace 
with Rollo. 

 Boulay, Hist. Acad. Paris. tom. i. p. 296.—Daniel, Hist, de 
France, tom. ii. p. 587. 
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» rived its origin; for the provinco of Bretagne, and a 


——— 


part of Neustria, which Charles the Simple conveyed 
to his son-in-law by a ‘solemn grant, were from this 
time known by the name of Normandy §, which they 
derived from their new possessors. 9) 

IV. The Christian religion was introduced into 


browska, daughter of Boleslaus, duke of 
persuaded, by the force of repeated exhortations, her 
husband Micislaus, duke of Poland, to 
ism; and, in 965, he embraced the Gospel. The 
account of this agreeable event was no sooner'| 
to Rome, than the pontiff, John XIII; sent 
Poland Agidius, bishop of Tusculum, attended with 
a numerous train of ecclesiastics, in order to second 
the pious efforts of the duke and duchess, who desired, 
with impatience, the conversion of their subjects, 
The exhortations and endeavours of these devout 
missionaries, who were unacquainted with the lan- 
guage of the people they came to instruct, would haye 
been entirely without effect, had they not ‘been ac- 
companied with the edicts and penal laws, the pro- 
mises and threats of Micislaus, which dejected the 
courage, and conquered the obstinacy of the reluctant 
Poles. When therefore the fear of punishment, an 
the hope of reward, had laid the foundations of Chi 
tianity in Poland, two national archbishops and seven 
bishops were consecrated to the ministry, whose zeal 
and labors were followed with such success, that the 
whole body of the people abandoned, by degrees, their 
ancient superstitions, and made public profession of 
the religion of Jesus*. It was, indeed, no more than. 
an external profession; for that inward change of 
eee iy 


cr © It was Neustria, and not Bretagne, that received. the 
ae of Normandy, from the Normans who chose Rollo for their 


ic! : 

* Duglossi Historia Polonica, lib. ii, p, 91, lib. iii. p. 95, 289. 
—Regenvolscii Historia Eccles. Slavon. lib. ii, cape i. p, Se 
Henr. Canisii Lectiones Antique, tom, iii. part i. p. 41.—Soli- 
gnac, Hist. de Pologne, tom. 1. p. 71. fate 
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affections and princi, which the Gospel requi Ae 
Fn oe vt ae of attention in this bare = 


_ VY. The Christian religion was established in jl Cvis- 
Russia by means similar to those that had occasioned estsiished 
its propagation in Poland; for we must not Jay any i Mo«ovy 
stress upon the proselytes that were made to Chris. 
tianity among the Russians in the preceding century, 
since those conversions were neither permanent nor 
solid, and since it appears evidently, that such of that 
nation, as, under the reign of Basilius the Macedonian, 
had embraced the doctrine of the Greek church, 
relapsed soon after into the superstition of their 
ancestors. Wlodomir, duke of Russia and Moscovy, 
married, in 961, Anne, sister of Basilius, the second 
peer. emperor of that name; and. this zealous 

ss by her repeated entreaties and her pious 
importunity, at length persuaded her reluctant spouse 
to receive the Christian faith, and he was accordingly 
baptised, in 987, assuming on that occasion the name 
of Basilius. The Russians spontaneously followed 
the example of their prince; we have, at least, no 
account of any compulsion or violence being employed 
in their conversion '; and this is the true date of the en- 
tire establishment of Christianity among that people, 
Wlodomir and his duchess were placed in the highest 
order of the Russian saints, and are still worshiped 
at Kiow (where they were interred) with the greatest 
devotion. The Latins, however, paid no such respect 
to the memory of Wlodomir, whom they represented 
as absolutely unworthy of saintly honors *. 
__VI. The Hungarians. and Avari had received somesnd in ton 
faint notions of Christianity under the reign of%* 
Charlemagne, in consequence of the measures that 
had been taken by that zealous prince for the propa- 


‘See Anton. Pagi Critica in Baron. tom. iv, ad annum 987, 
Pp Hy etad an. 1015, p. 110.—Car. du Fresne, Famil. Byzant. 


Pp. 143, 
* Ditmari, Merseb, Episcopi, Chronic, lib, vii. Caronic. 
P- 417, tom. i. Scriptor, Brunsvic. Leibpitii. 
Z2 
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cnx 3, gation of the Gospel. These notions, however, were 


soon and easily extinguished by various circumstances, 
which took their rise from the death of Charlemagne: 
and it was not before the century of which we now 
write that the Christian religion obtained a fixed 
settlement among these warlike nations‘. Toward 
the middle of this century, Bulosudes and Gyula or 
Gylas, two Turkish chiefs, whose governments ‘Tay 
upon the banks of the Danube ™, made public 

sion of Christianity, and were baptised at Constanti- 
nople, ‘The former apostatised soon after to the 
religion of his ancestors, while the Jatter not only 
persevered stedfastly in his new profession, but also 
shewed the most zealous concern for the conversion 
of his subjects, who, in consequence of his ex; 
order, were instructed in the doctrines and 

of the Gospel by Hierotheus, a learned prelate, by 
whom he had been accompanied in his journey to 
Constantinople. Sarolta, the daughter of Gylas, was 
afterwards given in marriage to Geysa, the chief of 
the Hungarian nation, whom she persuaded to em- 
brace the divine religion in which she had been 
educated. The faith, however, of this new convert 
was feeble and unsteady, and he retained a strong 
propensity to the superstition which he had been 
engaged | to forsake ; but his apostasy was prevented 
by the pious remonstrances of Adalbert, archbishop 
of Prague, who went into Hungary toward the con- 
clusion of this century, and by whom also Stephen, 
the son of Geysa, was baptised with great pomp and 
solemnity. It was to this young prince that the 
Gospel was principally indebted for its propagation 
and establishment among the Hungarians, whose 
general conversion was the fruit. of his Zeal for the 
cause of Christ; for he perfected what his father and 
grandfather had only begun; fixed bishops, with 


‘Pauli Debrezeni Historia Eccles. Reformator. in Ungarii, 
part i, cap. ili, p. 19. 

™ The Hun; gions and Transylvanians were, at this time, 
known to the Grecians by the name of Turks. 
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large revenues, in’ various places ; erected magnificent or. x. 
temples for divine worship ; and, by the influence of 


instructions, threatenings, rewards, and punishments, 

‘ht his subjects, almost without exception, to 

idon the wretched superstition of their idolatrous 

ancestors. These vigorous proceedings, by which 

Stephen introduced the religion of Jesus among the 

Hungarians, procured him the most distinguished 
honors of saintship in succeeding ages". 


VU. The Christian religion was in a very:unsettled fo Denmark. 


state among the Danes under the reign of Gormon ; 
and, notwithstanding the protection it received from 
his queen, who professed it publicly, it was obliged to 

with many difficulties, and to encounter 
much opposition. The face of things changed, indeed, 
after the death of Gormon. His son Harald, sur- 
named Blaatand, being deteated by Otho the Great, 
in 949, embraced the Gospel, and was baptised, to- 
gether with his consort and his son Sueno or Swein, 
by Adaldagus, archbishop of Hamburg, or, as others 
allege, by Poppon, a pious ecclesiastic, who attended 


The Greeks, Germans, Bohemians, and Poles, severally 
claim the honor of having been the founders of the Christian 
igion in Hungary aod their respective pretensions have in- 
not a little obscurity into this matter, The Germans 
allege, that the Christian religion was brought into Hungary by 
Gisela, sister to their emperor Henry Il., who, being given in 
marriage to Stephen, the king of that nation, persuaded that 
prince to embrace the Gospel. The Bohemians tell us, on the 
other hand, that it was by the ministry of Adalbert, archbisho, 
of Prague, that Stephen was converted. The Poles affirm, tha 
G having married a Christian princess of their nation, viz. 
‘Adelheid, sister to Micislaus, duke of Poland, was induced by 
hee remonstrances and exhortations to make profession of 
Christianity. In consequence of a careful examination of all 
se pretensions, we have followed the sentiments and decisions 
~ of the Greek writers, after having diligently compared them 
with the Hungarian historians; and we are encouraged in this 
by the authority of the learned Gabriel de Juxta Hornad, who, 
in his Initia Keligionis Christian: inter Hungaros Ecclesie 
rT adserta, published in 1740, decides this question in fa- 
vor of the Greeks, All other accounts. of the matter are ex- 
tremely imperfect, and subject to many doubts and difficulties. 
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the in this expedition. It is probable that 
SS Feicatieintuediod iby sis abthen- lyre taetieienea 


Christian, was not extremely averse to the religion of 
Jesus ; it appears, however, certain, that. his conver- 
sion was less the effect of his own choice, than of the 
irresistible commands of his victorious enemy; for 
Otho, persuaded that the Danes would never desist 
from their hostile incursions and rapines, while they 
persevered in the religion of their ancestors, which 
was calculated to nourish a ferocity of temper, and to 
animate to military exploits, made it the i 
condition of the treaty of peace, which he concl 

with Harald, that he and his subjects should receive 
the Christian faith®. On the conversion of this 
prince, Adaldagus and Poppon employed their mini- 
sterial labors among the Cimbrians and Danes, in 
order to engage them to imitate such an illustrious 
example; and their exhortations were crowned with 
remarkable success, to which the stupendous miracles 
performed by Poppon are said to have contributed in 
a particular manner. These miracles, indeed, were 
of such a kind, as manifestly shews that they derived 
their origin from human art, and not from a divine 
interposition, As long as Harald lived, he used 
every wise and probable method of confirming his 
subjects in the religion they had embraced. For this 
purpose he established bishops in several parts of his 
dominions, enacted excellent laws, abrogated super- 
stitious customs, and imposed severe restraints upon 
all vicious and immoral practices. But, after all 
these pious efforts, and salutary measures, which pro- 
mised such fair prospects to the rising church, his son 


© Adami Brem. Hist. lib. ii. cap. ii. iil, p. 16, cap. X¥. p.' 
in Lindenbrogii Scriptoribus rerum Septentrional.—Alb, Krat 
Wandalia, lib. iv. cap, xx.—Ludwigit Reliquim Manuseriptor. 
tom. ix. ia ee Annales Ecclesie Diplomatici, 
tom. i. p, 59. d 
» You Adolph. Cyprei Annales Episcopor. Slesvic. cap. xiii- 
p. 78.—Adam Bremens. lib. ii. cap. xxvi. p. 22, ae xliv. p. 28. 
—Jo, Stephan, ad Sasonem Grammat. p. 207-—Molleri 
duct, ad Historiam Chersones. Cimbric, part ii. cap, iii, sect. 1 
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Sueno, or Swein, apostatised from the truth, and, cer x. 
during a certain time, involved the Christians in the —~ 


deepest calamity and distress, and treated them with 
the greatést cruelty and injustice. ‘Chis persecuting 
er, in his turn, the heavy strokes of 
adversity, which produced a salutary change in his 
conduct, and happily brought him to a better mind; 
for, being driven from his kingdom, and obliged to 
seek his safety in a state of exile among the Scots; 
he embraced anew the religion he had abandoned, 
and, on his restoration to his dominions, exerted the 
most ardent and exemplary zeal in the cause of 
ity, which he endeavoured to promote to 

the utmost of his power %. 


_ VUIL. It was in this century, that the first dawn ta Norway. 


of the Gospel arose upon the Norwegians, as we 
learn a _ most authentic records. The con- 
version of that people was attempted, in 938, by 
their monarch, Hagen adclatcenty who had been 
educated among the English, and who employed 
certain ecclesiastics of that nation to instruct his 
subjects in the doctrines of Christianity, But his 
teak were rendered fruitless by the brutal 
obs , with which the Norwegians persevered in 
their ancient prejudices; and the assiduity and zeal 
with which his successor Harald Graufeldt pursued 
the same plan of reformation, were also without 

*, The succeeding princes, far from being dis- 
couraged by these obstacles, persisted firmly in their 
worthy purpose; and Haco, among others,. yielding 
to the intreaties of Harald, king of Denmark, to 
whom he was indebted for the Norwegian crown, 
embraced, himself, the Christian religion, and recom- 
‘mended it with the greatest fervor to his subjects, in 
an assembly of the people, holden in 945". This 
4 Saxon. Gramm, Histor. Dan, lib. x. p. 186.—Pontoppidan, 
ech Vestigiis Danoram extra Daniam, tom. ii, cap. i. 

® Eric. Pontoppidan. Ani »- Danice dij 

inpleones topp! nales Eccles. Danice: diplomat. tom. 
* Torfwi Historia Norvegica, tom. ii. p. 183, 214. 
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cer. x. recommendation, notwithstanding the solemnity and 
—~ zeal with which it was accompanied, made little 


impression upon the minds of this fierce and barbar- 
ous people; nor were they entirely gained over by 
the zealous endeavours of Olaus to convert them to 
Christianity, though the pious diligence of that 
prince, which procured him the honor of saintship, was 
not altogether without effect. But that which gave 
the finishing stroke to the conversion of the Norwe- 
gians was their subjection to Sueno, or Swein, king 
of Sweden, who, having defeated their monarch 
Olaus Tryg-gueson, became master of Norway, and 
obliged its inhabitants to abandon the gods of their 
ancestors, and to embrace universally the religion of 
Jesus". Among the various doctors who were sent 
to instruct this barbarous people, the most eminent, 
both in merit and authority, was Guthebald, an 
English priest *. From Norway, Christianity spread 


¢ Torfreus, ake 7 . 

(4 " Dr. Mosheim attributes here to Swein the honor 
which is due to his predecessor Olaus Tryg-gueson; if it can 
be deemed an honor to have promoted a rational and divine 
religion by compulsion and violence, by fire and sword. Olaus, 
who had abjured paganism in England, during his x th, in 
consequence of a warm and pathetic discourse which he 
heard from a British priest, returned to Norway with a finn 
resolution to propagate Christianity throughout his dominions. 
For this purpose he traveled from one province to another, 
attended by a chosen band of soldiers, and, sword in hand, per 
formed the functions of missionary and apostle. His ministry, 
thus enforced, was followed with the desired success through- 
out all the provinces, except that of Drontheim, which rose in 
rebellion against him, and attacked Christianity with the same 
kind of arguments that Olaus employed in establishing it. ‘This 
opposition occasioned several bloody battles, which ended, how- 
ever, in the defeat of the rebels, and of the god Thor, their 
tutelar deity, whose statue Olaus dragged from its place, and 
burned publicly in the sight of his worshipers. This event 
dejected the courage of the inhabitants of Drontheim, who sub- 
mitted to the religion and Jaws of their conqueror. And 
before the reign of Sueno, at least before the defeat of Olaus 
by that prince, Norway was Christian. See the History of 
Games published in French by M. Mallet, vol. i. p. 52, 53. 

Chron. Danicum A Ludewigio editum in Keliquiis Manu- 
scriptorum, tom, ix. p. J1, 16,17, 
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its salutary light through the adjacent countries, and c=sr. x. 
was p with success, in the Orkney islands, ~*~ 


which were, at that time, subject to the Norwegian 
kings, and also in Iceland and Old Groenland; for 
it is evident, from many circumstances and records 
of undoubted authority, that the greatest part of the 
inhabitants of these countries received the Gospel in 
this century *. 

TX. In Germany the pious exploits of Otho the 
Great contributed, in a signal manner, to 


‘The zeal of 
‘Otho the 
Great in the 


the interest of Christianity, and to fix it upon solid cause of 
foundations throughout the empire. ‘This truly great “7 


prince, whose pious magnanimity clothed him with 
a lustre infinitely superior to that which he derived 
from his imperial dignity, was constantly employed 
in extirpating the remains of the ancient superstitions, 
and in supporting and confirming the infant church, 
which in several provinces had not yet attained any 
considerable degree of consistence and vigor. That 
there might be rulers and pastors to govern the 
church, and to contribute both by their doctrine and 
example to the reformation and improvement of an 
unpolished and illiterate people, he established bishops 
in several places, and generously erected and endowed 
the bishoprics of Brandenburg, Havelberg, Meissen, 
Magdeburg, and Naumburg; by which excellent 
establishments the church was furnished with emi- 
nent doctors from various parts, whose instructions 
were the occasion of raising up new laborers in the 
spiritual harvest, and of thus multiplying the mini- 
sters of Christ from time to time, it was also 


* On the subject of the conversion of the inhabitants of the 
Orne, sce Torfwi Historia Rerum Orcadens. lib, i. p. 22, 
and, for an account of the Icelanders, the reader may consult 
‘Arngrim Jonas’ Crymogea, lib. i. and Arius’ Multis. in Schedis 
Islandiw; as also ‘Yorfieus, Histor. Norveg. tom. ii. p. 878, 379, 
417; and Gabriel Liron’s Singularités Historiques et 1.iteraires, 
tom. i. p. 138,—The same Torfwus gives a full account of the 
introduction of Christianity into Groenland, in his Histor. Norveg. 
me ro p- 874, and also in his Groenlandia Antiqua, c. xvii, 
Pp i. 
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through the munificence of the same prince, that 
many convents were erected for those who, in con- 
formity with the false piety of the times, chose to 
finish their Christian course in the indolent sanctity 
of a solitary life; and it was by his express order 
that schools were established in almost every city for 
the education of the youth. All this may serve to 
shew us the generosity and zeal of this illustrious 
emperor, whose merit would have surpassed the 
highest encomiums, had his prudence and modera- 
tion been equal to the fervor of his piety and the 
uprightness of his intentions. But the su; 
of his empress, and the deplorable ignorance of the 
times, deluded this good prince into the notion, that 
he obliged the Deity in proportion as he loaded the 
clergy with riches and honors, and that ete na 
more proper to draw’ down upon him the 
protection, than the exercise of a boundless Iii 
to his ministers. In consequence of this idle and 
extravagant fancy, Otho opened the sources of his 
opulence, which flowed into the’church like an over- 
grown torrent, so that the bishops, monks, and the 
religious fraternities in general, wallowed in wealth 
and abundance. But succeeding ages perceived the 
unhappy effects of this excessive and ill-judged muni- 
ficence, when the sacred orders employed this opu- 
lence, which they had acquired without either merit 
or labor, in gratifying their passions, in waging war 
against all who opposed their ambitious pretensions, 
and in purchasing the various pleasures of a eres 
and effeminate life. 

X. It was no doubtful mark of the progress 5] 
strength of the Christian cause, that the European 


thiseentury, Kings and princes began so early as this century to 


form the project of a holy war against. the Moham- 
medans, who were masters of Palestine. They con- 
sidered it as an intolerable reproach upon Christians, 
that the very land in which the divine author of their 


¥ See the life of the empress, whose name was Reine (4 
the Lectiones Antique: of Henry Canisius, tom. iii. i 
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igion had received his birth, had exercised his cer. = 
_ 


ir , and made expiation for the sins of mortals, 
should Saag ed to the enemies of the Christian . 
name. T looked upon it as ly just, an 
suitable to the majesty of the Christina caigien, to 
‘the calamities and injuries, the persecution 
and re ‘h, which its professors had suffered under 
the Mohammedan yoke. The bloody signal was 
accordingly given toward the conclusion of this cen- 
tury, by Sylvester II. in the first year of his pontifi- 
cate; and this signal was an epistle, written in the 
name of the church of Jerusalem, to the church 
universal throughout the world *, in which the Euro- 
pean powers were solemnly exhorted and entreated 
ieee and deliver the Christians in Palestine: 
The pope's exhortations, however, were without effect, 
except upon the inhabitants of Pisa, who are said to 
have obeyed the sunimons with the utmost alacrity, 
and to have prepared themselves immediately for a 


holy campaign *. 


CHAPTER IT. 


Concerning the Calamitous Events that happened to the Church 
during this Century. 


I. Tie Christian religion suffered less in this Temrogras 
century from the cruelty of its enemies, than from‘ui'sin 


the defection of its friends. Of all the pagans™ 
monarchs, under whose government the Christians 
lived, none behaved to them in a hostile manner, or 
tormented them with the execution of compulsive 
edicts or penal laws, except Gormon and Swein, 
Kings of Denmark. Notwithstanding this, their 
affairs were far from being either in a fixed or 


= This is the twenty-eighth Epistle in the first part of the col- 
lection of the letters of Sylvester II, published by Du-Chesne, 
in the third volume of his Seriptor, Histor. Frane. 

* See Muratori, Scriptores Rerum Italicarum, tom, iii, p. #00 
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state; and their situation was full of 





snares; ee a valiant and fierce oe 
who inhabited the northern coast of the Caspian sea, 
received their doctrine. ‘The uniformity of religion 
did not, however, produce a solid union of interest 
between the Turks and Saracens; on the contrary, 
their dissensions and quarrels were never more violent 
than from the time that Mohammed became their 
common chief in religious matters. The Persians, 
whose country was a prey to the ambitious usurpa- 
tions of the latter, implored the aid of the former, 
by whom succours were granted with the utmost 
alacrity and readiness. The Turks accordingly fell 
upon the Saracens in a furious manner, drove them 
out of the whole extent of the Persian territories, 
and afterwards, with incredible rapidity and success, 
invaded, seised, and plundered the other provinces 
that belonged to that people, whose desolation, in 
reality, came on like a whirlwind. Thus the power- 
ful empire of the Saracens, which its enemies had 
for so inany years attempted i in vain to overturn, fell 
at last by the hands of its allies and friends. The 
‘Turks accomplished what the Greeks and Romans 
ineffectually aimed at; they struck suddenly that 
dreadful blow, which ruined at once the affairs of 
the Saracens in Persia, and then deprived them by 
degrees of their other dominions; and thus the Otto- 
man empire, which is still an object of terror to the 
Christians, was established upon the ruins of the 
Saracen dominion >. 


+ For a more ample account of these revolutions, see the 


Annales Turcici oem and Elmacini Historia Sara- 
genica, . 
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Il. In the western provinces, the Christians had cexr.x. 
much to suffer from the hatred and cruelty of those 7,4 
who remained under the darkness of paganism. ‘Che Barbarians 
Normans, during a great part of this century, com- Mone 
mitted, in several parts of France, the most barba- tims. 
rous hostilities, and involved the Christians, wherever 
they carried their victorious arms, in numberless 
calamities. The Sarmatians, Sclavonians, Bohemians, 
and others, who had either conceived an aversion for 
the Gospel, or were sunk in a stupid ignorance of its 
intrinsic excellence and its immortal blessings, not 
only endeavoured to extirpate Christianity out of 
their own territories by the most barbarous efforts 
of cruelty and violence, but infested the adjacent 
countries, where it was professed, with fire and 
sword, and left, wherever they went, the most dread- 
ful marks of their unrelenting fury. The Danes, 
moreover, did not cease to molest the Christians, 
until they were subdued by Otho the Great, and 
thus, from being the enemies, became the friends of 
the Christian cause. The Hungarians also contri- 
buted their part to the sufferings of the church, by 
their incursions into several parts of Germany, which 
they turned into scenes of desolation and misery; 
while the fierce Arabs, by their tyranny in Spain, 
and their depredations in Italy and the neighbouring 
islands, spread calamity and oppression all around 
them, of which, no doubt, the Christians established, 
in those parts had the heaviest portion, 

III. Whoever considers the endless vexations, per- Te effects 
secutions, and calamities, which the Christians suf-c('ter | 
fered from the nations that continued in their ancient 
superstitions, will easily perceive the reason of that 
fervent and inextinguishable zeal, which Christian 
princes discovered for the conversion of those nations, 
whose impetuous and savage fury they experienced 
from time to time. A principle of self-preservation, 
and a prudent regard to their own safety, as well as 
a pious zeal for the propagation of the Gospel, en- 
gaged them to put in practice every method that 
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x. might open the eyes of their barbarous adversaries, 
““Z™ om a rational and well-grounded hope that the 
Christianity w 
Te frocks of these tations sad sen Ste recged 
etree os Hence it was, that Christian 
kings and emperors left no means unemployed to 
draw these infidels within the pale of the church, 
For this purpose, they proposed to their chiefs alli- 
ances of marriage, and offered them certain districts 
and territories, with auxiliary troops to maintain 
them against their enemies, upon condition that they 
would abandon the superstition of their ancestors, 
which tended to nourish their ferocity, and to increase 
their passion for blood and carnage. These offers 
were attended with the desired success, as they 
induced the infidel chiefs not only to lend an ear 
themselves to the instructions and exhortations of 
the Christian missionaries, but also to oblige — 
subjects and armies to follow their examples in’ this 


important respect. 
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‘ CHAPTER I. 


Concerning the State of Letters and Philosophy during: this 
Century. 


I. Tue deplorable ignorance of this barbarous age, crwr. x. 
in which the drooping arts were totally neglected, 2... 
and the eee seemed to be on the point of expiring teters Ee 
for want of encouragement, is unanimously conft Saab 
and lamented by all the writers who have transmitted hc 
to us any accounts of this period. Nor, indeed, will 
this fatal revolution, in the republic of letters, appear 
astonishing to such as consider, on one hand, the 
terrible vicissitudes, tumults, and wars, that threw 
all things into confusion both in the eastern and 
western world, and, on the other, the ignominious 
stupidity and dissoluteness of those sacred orders 
which had been appointed as the guardians of truth 
and learning. Leo, surnamed the Philosopher, who 
ascended the imperial throne of the Greeks toward 
the commencement of this century, was himself an 
eminent lover of learning, and an auspicious and 
zealous protector of such as distinguished themselves 
in the culture of the sciences’. This noble and 
generous disposition appeared with still greater 
lustre in his son Constantine Porphyrogeneta, who 
evinced the greatest ardor for the revival of the arts 
and sciences in Greece", and employed what he 


© See Jo. Alb. Fabricii Biblioth. Grac. lib. v. part il. cap, v. 
» 363. 
Pa Fabricius, lib. v. part ii. cap. v. p. 486. 
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ext. x, deemed the most effectual measures for the accom- 


—_ 


plishment of this excellent purpose. It was with 
this view that he spared no expense in drawing to 
his court, and supporting in his dominions, a pa 
of learned men, each of whom excelled in some of 
the different branches of literature, and in cai 
the most diligent search to he made for the wri 
of the ancients. With this view, also, he became him- 
self an author‘, and thus animated by his example, as 
well as by his protection, men of genius and abilit 
to enrich the sciences with their learned productions. 
He employed, moreoyer, a considerable number of 
able pens, in making valuable extracts from the com- 
mentaries and other compositions of the ancients; 
which extracts were preserved in certain places for 
the benefit and satisfaction of the curious; and thus, 
by various exertions of liberality and zeal, this — 
learned prince restored the arts and sciences to a 
certain degree of life and vigor’, But there were 
few of the Greeks who followed this great and 
illustrious example; nor did any of the succeedi 
emperors equal these two excellent princes in 
for the advancement. of learning, or in lending, by 
protection and encouragement, an auspicious hand to 
raise, out of obscurity and dejection, neglected and 
depressed genius. But (what is still more remark- 
able) Constantine Porphyrogeneta, whom we have 
now been representing as the restorer of letters, and 
whom the Greeks unanimously admire in this cha» 
racter, is supposed by some to have done considerable 

tr © We have yet remaining the followi: roductions 
this prince: The Life of the maere Basilius oe 
the Art of Governing, in which he investigates the origin of 
several nations, treats of their power, their progress, their revo- 
Jutions, and their decline, and gives a series of their prin 
rulers ;—a Discourse concerning the Manner of forming a 
Army and Naval Force in Order of Battle;—Two Books con- 
cerning the eastern and western Provinces, which may be con+ 
sidered as an account of the state of the empire in the time of 
this prince. ¥ 

£ All this appears evident from the accounts left upon record 
by Zonaras, in his Annales, tom. iii. “ee 
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judice to the cause of learning by the very means  cexr. x. 
employed to promote its advancement; for, by —*—~ 


employing learned men to extract from the writers 
of antiquity what they thought might contribute to the 
improvement of the various:arts and sciences, he gave 
too much occasion to neglect the sources, and flat- 
tered the indolence of the effeminate Greeks, who 
confined their studies to these extracts, and neglected, 
in effect, the perusal of the writers from whom they 
were drawn. Hence it unfortunately happened, that 
many of the most celebrated authors of antiquity 
were lost, at this time, through the sloth and negli- 
gence of the Greeks. 


U. This method, as the event manifestly shewed, row emi- 
was really detrimental to the progress of true learn- "0" rive 


ing and genius. And accordingly we find among Gieeks. 


the Greek writers of this century only a small 
number, who acquired a distinguished and shining 
reputation in the republic of letters; so that the fair 
and engaging prospects which seemed to arlse in the 
cause of learning from the munificence and zeal of 
its imperial patrons, vanished in a short time ; and 
though the seeds of science were richly sown, the 
natural expectations of an abundant harvest were 
unhappily disappointed. Nor did the cause of phi- 
Josophy succeed better than that of literature, Philo- 
sophers indeed there were; and some of them were 
not destitute of genius and abilities; but not one of 
them rendered his name immortal by productions 
that were worthy of being transmitted to posterity. 
A certain number of rhetoricians and grammarians, a 
few poets who were above contempt, and several 
historians who, without deserving the highest en- 
comiums, were not totally destitute of merit, were 
the members that. composed, at this time, the republic 
of letters in Greece, whose inhabitants seemed to 
take pleasure in those kinds of literature alone, in 
which industry, imagination, and memory, are can- 
cerned. 
VOL, 11, Qa 
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Til. Egypt, though at this time it peterpan | 


Tame of ® heavy and exasperating yoke of pe «= 
ieee bondage, produced writers, who, in 


pain me ee ree to = ee 

vecian literati. Among the many exam| 

might mention to prove the truth of this a 
we shall confine ourselves to that of Eutychius, bishop 
of Alexandria, who cultivated the sciences of 

and theology with the greatest success, and cast a 
new light upon them both by his excellent: 

The Arabians, during this whole century, preserved 
that noble passion for the arts and sciences, wh 
had been kindled among them in the preceding a 

and hence their country abounded with physician: 
mathematicians, and philosophers, whose names and 
characters, together with an account of their respec+ 
tive abilities and talents, are given by Leo Africanus 
and other literary historians. vi 


IV. The Latins present to us a spectacle of en 


jmwern pro- different kind. ‘They were almost without 


sunk in the most brutish and barbarous ignorance 

so that, according to the unanimous accounts of ea th 
most credible writers, nothing could be more melan- 
choly and deplorable than the darkness that reigned 
in the western world during this century; which, 
with respect to learning and philosophy at least, may 
be called the Iron Age of the Latins ®, Some learned 
men of modern times have, we confess, i 
call this in question: but their doubts are cert: 
without foundation, and the matter of fact is to 
firmly established by unquestionable authorities to 
lose any part of its credit in consequence of the ob- 
jections they allege against it". It is true, there were 


jee, 
® The testimonies that Vat the ignorance which 
in the tenth century, are co Mrected by du Boulay, in his 
Acad. Paris, tom. i. p. 268 ; and also by Ant. 

in his Antiquitat. tad medi Avi, tom. fit p- 831, et tom. 


p- 141, &c. . 
The famous Leibnitz, in his preface to the Cod. fe 
et Gentium Diplomat, affirms that more knowlege and 
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public schools founded in most of the Buropean pro- exvr. x. 
vinces, some of which were erected in the monas- —~— 


teries, and the rest in those cities where the bishops 
resided. It is also true, that through this dismal night 
of ignorance there shone forth from time to time, 
and more especially toward the conclusion of this 
century, some geniuses of a superior order, who eyed 
with ardor the paths of science, and cast some rays 
of light upon the darkness of a barbarous age. But 
they were very few in number, and their extreme 
rarity is a sufficient proof of the infelicity of the times 
in which they appeared. In the seminaries of learn- 
ing, such as they were, the seven liberal arts were 
taught in the most unskilful and miserable manner 
by the monks, who esteemed the arts and sciences 
no farther than as they were subservient to the 


interests of religion, or, to speak more properly, to 


the views of superstition. 


V. They who were the most learned and judicious yous 
among the monastic orders, and who were desirous '"""s- 


of employing usefully a part of their leisure, applied 
themselves to the composition of annals and histories, 
which savored of the ignorance and barbarism of the 
times. Such were Abo, Luitprand, Wittekind, 
Fulcuin, Johannes Capuanus, Ratherius, Flodoard, 


iste in the tenth century, than in the succeedin, a= 
sly fa the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, But this is wash- 


Ethiopian ; it is an extravagant assertion, and borders 
paradox. We shall be better directed in our notions of 
ieee by Mabillon, in his Praefat. ad Act. Bened. Quint. Sac, 
9, by the authors of the Histoire Literaire de la France, and 
Bj Le Benuf’s Dissertat, de Statu Literarum in Francia, a Carolo 
Mead Regem Robertum; who all agree in acknowleging the 
ignorance of this century, though they would cngage us 
to believe that its barbarism and darkness were not so hideous 
as they are commonly represented. ‘There are, indeed, several 
considerations that render the reasons and testimonies even of 
these writers not a little defective; but we agree with them so 
far, as to grant that all learning and knowlege were not abso- 
Jutely extinguished in Europe at this time, and that, in the records 
of this century, we shall find a few chosen spirits, who pierced 
through the of ignorance that covered the multitude, 
RAR 
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exsr.x» Notker, Ethelbert, and others, who, though very 

~*~ different from each other in their respective de 
of merit, were all ignorant of the true nature and 
rules of historical composition. Several of the poets 
of this age gave evident marks of true genius; but 
they were strangers to the poetic art, which was not 
indeed necessary to satisfy a people utterly destitute 
of elegance and taste. ‘The grammarians and rhet 
ricians of these unhappy times are scarcely worthy 
of mention; their method of instructing was full of 
absurdities; and their rules were trivial, and, for the 
most part, injudicious. The same judgement may 
be formed in general of the geometry, arithmetic, 
astronomy, and music, which were more or less 
taught in the public schools, and of which a more 
particular account would be uninstructive and insipi 

The ate of VI. The philosophy of the Latins extended no 

mn" farther than the single science of logic or dialectics, 
which they looked upon as the sum and substance 
of all human wisdom. But this logic, which was so 
highly admired, was drawn without the least per- 
spicuity or method from a book of Categories, which 
some have unjustly attributed to Augustin, and others 
to Porphyry. It is true, indeed, that the Timzeus of 
Plato, the Topica of Cicero and Aristotle, and the 
hook of the latter concerning interpretation, with 
other compositions of the Greeks and Romans, were 
in the hands of several of the doctors of this century, 
as we learn from credible accounts; but the same 
accounts inform us, that the true sense of these 
excellent authors was scarcely understood by any of 
those who daily perused them'. It will appear, no — 
doubt, surprising, that in such an ignorant age such 
a subtile question as that concerning universal ideas 
should ever have been thought of; true however it 
is, that the famous controversy, whether universal 
ideas belonged to the class of objects or of mere names 





1 Gunzo, Epistol. ad Monachos Augienses in Martenne’s Col- 
lect, Ampliss. Monumentor. Veter, tom. jij. p. 304, 
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(a controversy which perplexed and bewildered the cer. x. 


in doctors in succeeding times, and gave rise to 
the opposite sects of the Nominalists and Realists), 
was started for the first time in this century. Ac- 
cordingly we find, in several passages of the writers 
of this period, the seeds and beginnings of this tedious 
and intricate dispute *. 


= 


VII. The drooping sciences found an eminent The restora- 
and illustrious patron, toward the conclusion of this 0" 9!" 


century, in the learned Gerbert, a native of France, 
who, upon his clevation to the pontificate, assumed 
the title of Sylvester If. The genius of this famous 
pontiff was extensive and sublime, embracing all the 
branches of literature; but its more peculiar bent 
was turned toward mathematical studies. Mechanics, 
y ry, astronomy, arithmetic, and every other 
ind of knowlege that had the least affinity to these 
im t sciences, were cultivated by this restorer 
of jing with the most ardent zeal, and not with- 
out success, as his writings abundantly testify; nor 
did he stop here, but employed every method that 
was proper to encourage and animate others to the 
culture of the liberal arts and sciences. The effects 
of this noble zeal were visible in Germany, France, 
and Italy, both in this and in the following century ; 
as by the writings, example, and exhortations of 
many were incited to the study of physic, 
mathematics, and philosophy, and in general to the 


This appears evident from the following remarkable passage, 
which the reader will find in the 304th page of the work cited 
in the preceding note, and in which the learned Gunzo ex- 
presses himself in the following manner: ‘ Aristoteles, genus, spe- 
* ciem, differentiam, proprium et accidens, subsistere denegavit, 
* qum Platoni subsistentia persuasit. Aristoteli an Platoni magis 
G dum putatis ? Magna est utriusque anctoritas, quatenus 
“vix audeat quis alterum alteri dignitate preeferre.’ Here we 
see plainly the eceds of discord sown, and the foundation laid for 
that knotty dispute which puzzled the metaphysical brains of 
the Latin doctors in after-times. Gunzo was not adventurous 
enough to it a solution of this intricate question, which he 
leaves undecided ; others were less modest, without being more 
successful. 





rope, by 
Sylvester I. 
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Arvin. European provinces ; he had derived a part of his 


‘ee-%+ pursuit of science in all its branches. If, we 
~*~ compare this learned pontiff with the 
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of modern times, his merit, in that a 
will almost totally disappear under such ee 
tageous ; for his Geometry, though it be 
easy and perspicuous, is merely elementary and 
superficial! Yet, such as it was, it was marvellous 
in an age of barbarism and darkness, and surpassed 
the apprehension of those pygmy philcnnenear a 
rang bt the auspicious othe gh of i _ 
just nning to open upon it. lence 
that the geometrical figures, described by this 
matical pontiff, were regarded by the monks as 
magical operations, and the pontiff himself was treated 
as a magician and a disciple of Satan ™. rk hy 
VILL It was not however to the fecundity of his 
genius alone, that Gerbert was indebted for the know- 
lege with which he now began to olabiey the 


erudition, particularly in physic, mathematics, and 
philosophy, from the writings and instructions of the 
Arabians, who were settled in Spain. Thither he 
had repaired in pursuit of knowlege, had 
spent some time in the seminaries of learning at Cor- 
dova and Seville, with a view of hearing the Arabian 
doctors"; aud it was, perhaps, by his example, that 
the Europeans were directed and engaged to have — 
recourse to this source of instruction in after-times; — 
for it is undeniably certain, that from the time of 
Gerbert, such of the Europeans as were orale 
of making any considerable progress in physic, 
metic, geometry, or philosophy, entertained the m 
eager and impatient desire of receiving inst 

x 


! This work was published by Pezius, in his Thesaurus Anec- 
dotorum, tom. iii. part ii. p. 7. a 
™ See the Hist. Liter. Ne Ja France, tom. vi- Re , 


a 


Boulay, Hist. Acad. Paris. tom, i, p. $14, 319.—Naude, Apor 
logie pour les Grands Hommes faussement accusés de la Magie, 
chap. xix. sect. 4. —_ 


® Du Boulay, tom, i. p. 14. (4 Neal tow 
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pee nage academical lessons, or from the writ= cexz, x. 
of the Arabian philosophers, who had founded —— 


po terme Spain and Italy. Hence 
it was, that the most celebrated productions of these 
doctors were translated into Latin; their tenets and 
systems were adopted with zeal in the on 
schools; and numbers went over to Spain and Italy 
to receive instruction from the mouths of these 
famous teachers, which were supposed to utter 
nothing but the deepest mysteries of wisdom and 
knowle However excessive this veneration for 
the Jearned Arabians may have been, it must be 
owned, that all the knowlege, whether of physic, 
astronomy, philosophy, or mathematics, which 
flourished in Europe from the tenth century, was 
originally derived from them: and that the Spanish 
Saracens, in a more particular manner, may be looked 
upon as the fathers of European philosophy. 


CHAPTER II. 


Concerning the Doctors and Ministers of the Church, and its 
Form of Government during this Century. 


I. To those who consider the primitive dignity we corp. 
and the solemn nature of the ministerial character, ‘y"*"""" 


the corruptions of the clergy must appear deplorable 
beyond all expression. These corruptions had risen 
to the most enormous height in that dismal period of 
the church which we have now before us. Both in 
the eastern and western provinces, the clergy were, 
for the most part, a most worthless set of men, 
shamefully illiterate and stupid, ignorant more 
especially in religious matters, equally enslaved to 
sensuality and superstition, and capable of the most 
abominable and flagitious decds. This dismal de- 
generacy of the sacred order, according to the most 
credible accounts, principally arose from the scandalous 


clergy. 
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. examples of those who ought to have presented 
models of good Condackeperaalgy the r 
chiefs and rulers of the universal church, who in- 
dulged themselves in the commission of odious crimes, 
and abandoned themselves to the lawless impulse of 
the most licentious passions without reluctahee or 
remorse; who confounded, in short, all difference 
between just and unjust acts, to satisfy their impious 
ambition; and whose spiritual empire was such a 
diversified scene of iniquity and violence, as never 
was exhibited under any of those temporal tyrants, 
who have been the scourges of mankind. We may 
form some notion of the Grecian patriarchs from the 
single example of Theophylact, who, according to 
the testimonies of the most respectable writers, made 
the most impious traffic of ecclesiastical promotions, 
and expressed fo sort of cave about any thing but 
his dogs and horses °. Degenerate, however, and licen- 
tious as these patriarchs might be, they were, in 
general, less profligate and indecent than the Roman 
pontiffs. 

y II. The history of the popes, who lived in this 


mma pontias. century, is a history of so many monsters, and not 


of men, and exhibits a horrible series of the most 
flagitious, tremendous, and complicated crimes, as 
all writers, even those of the Romish communion, 
unanimously confess. ‘The source of these disorders 
must be sought principally in the calamities that fell 
upon the greatest part of Europe, and which afflicted 


° cr This exemplary prelate, who sold every ecclesiastical 
benefice as soon as it became vacant, had in his stable above 
2000 hunting horses, which he fed with pig-nuts, pistachios, 
dates, dried grapes, and figs steeped in the most exquisite wines, 
to all which he added the richest perfumes. On Holy Thurs- 
day, as he was celebrating high-mass, his groom brought him 
the joyful news that one of his favorite mares had foaled; upon 
which he threw down the liturgy, left the church, and ran in 
raptures to the stable, where having expressed his joy at that 
grand event, he returned to the altar to finish the divine service, 
which he had left interrupted during his absence, See Fleury, 
Hist, Eccles, livre lv. 
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Italy in a particular manner, after the extinction of cxxr.x. 
the race of Charlemagne. On the death of Bene- —*— 


dict 1V., in 903, Leo V. was raised to the pontificate, 
which he enjoyed no longer than forty days, being 
dethroned by Christopher, and cast into prison. 
Christopher, in his turn, was deprived of the ponti- 
fical dignity in the following year by Sergius ILL, a 
Roman presbyter, seconded by the protection and 
influence of Adalbert, a most powerful Tuscan prince, 
who had a supreme and unlimited direction in all 
the affairs that were transacted at Rome. Anasta- 
sios ILf., and Lando, who, on the death of Sergius, in 
911, were raised successively to the papal dignity, 
enjoyed it but for a short time, and did nothing that 
could contribute to render their names illustrious. 


If, After the death of Lando, which happened in Join x. 


914, Alberic", marquis or count of Tuscany, whose 
opulence was prodigious, and whose authority in 
Rome was despotic and unlimited, obtained the pon- 
tificate for John X., archbishop of Ravenna, in com- 
pliance with the solicitation of Theodora, his mother- 
in-law, whose lewdness was the principle that inter- 
ested her in this. promotion’. ‘This infamous elec- 
tion will fot surprise such as know that the laws of 
Rome were at this time absolutely silent; that the 
dictates of justice and equity were overpowered and 
suspended; and that all things were carried on in 
that great city by interest or corruption, by violence 
or fraud. John X., though in other respects a scun- 
dalous example of iniquity and lewdness in the papal 


(r P It was Albert or Adalbert, of whom Dr. Mosheim here 
bs Alberic was grandson to the elder Theodora, by her 
jaughter Marozia, who was married to Albert. See Spanheim, 
Eceles. Hist. Secul. x. p. 1432,—Fleury, Hist. Eccles. livre 54. 
‘The latter historian is of opinion, that it was the younger Theo- 
dora, the sister of Marozia, who, from an amorous principle, 
raised John to the pontificate, 
6 4 Theodora, mistress of Rome, procured the elevation of 
John, that she might continue the licentious commerce in which 
she had lived with that carnal ecclesiastic for many years before, 
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.x, Chair, acquired a certain degree of reputation by his 
—*— glorious campaign against the Saracens, whom he 
drove from the settlement which they had made upon 
the banks of the Garigliano'. He did not, however, 
long enjoy his glory; for the enmity of Marozia, 
daughter of Theodora and wife of Alberic, pro’ 
fatal to him; for this inhuman female, 
espoused Wido, or Guy, marquis of Tuscany, after 
the death of her first Consort, engaged him to seise 
the wanton pontiff, who was her mother’s lover, and 
to put him to-death in the prison where he lay con- 
fined. This licentious pontiff was succeeded — 
Leo VI., who sat but seven months in the apastolic 
chair, which was filled after him by Stephen VII. 
‘The death of the latter, which happened in 931, 
presented to the ambition of Marozia an object 
worthy of its grasp; and accordingly she raised to 
the papal dignity John XI., who was the fruit of 
her lawless amours with one of the pretended sue- 
cessors of St. Peter, Sergius III., whose adulterous 
commerce with that infamous woman gave an infal- 
lible guide to the Romish church *. te 
gon xt- = ‘TV. John XL, who was placed at the head of the 
anlX¥- church by the credit and influence of his mother, was 
pulled down from this summit of spiritual grandeur, 
in 933, by Alberic his half-brother, who had conceived 
the utmost aversion against him. His mother Marozia 
i) 


' In the original we have Monlem Garilianum, which is, 
undoubtedly, a mistake, as the Garigliano is a river in the king- 
dom of Naples, and not a mountain. 

* The character and conduct of Marozia are acknowl to 
have been most infamous by the general testimony both of 
ancient and modern historians, who affirm, with one voice, that 
John XI. was the fruit of her carnal commerce with Sergius HE, 
Eceard alone (in his Origines Guelphicw, tom. i. lib. tii) has 
ventured to clear her from this reproach, and to assert, 
Sergius, before his elevation to the pontificate, was her lawful an 
first husband. ‘The attempt, however, is highly extravagant, if 
not imprudent, to pretend to acquit, without the least testimony 
or proof of her innocence, a woman who is known to have been 
eancoly destitute of every principle of virtue. oe 


ee aut 
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had, after the death of Wido, entered anew into the cexr. x. 
bonds of matrimony with Hugo, king of Italy, who, —*~ 


having offended his step-son Alberic, felt severely 
the weight of his resentment, which vented its fury 
upon whole family; for Alberic drove out of 
Rome not only Hugo, but also Marozia and her son 
the pontiff, and confined them in prison, where the 
Jatter ended his days in 936. The four pontiffs, who, 
in their turns, succeeded John XI., and filled the 
papal chair until the year 956, were Leo VIL, 

phen VIII, Marinus II., and Agapet, whose cha- 
racters were much better than that of their prede- 
cessor, and whose government, at least, was not 
attended with those tumults and revolutions that had 
so often shaken the pontifical throne, and banished 
from Rome the inestimable blessings of peace and 
concord. On the death of Agapet, which happened 
in 956, Alberic II., who to the dignity of Roman 
consul joined a degree of authority and opulence 
which nothing could resist, raised to the pontificate 
his son Octavian, who was yet in the early bloom of 
youth, and destitute, besides, of every quality that 
was requisite for discharging the duties of that high 
and important office. This unworthy pontiff assumed 
the name of John XIJ., and thus introduced the 
custom that has since been adopted by all his suc- 
cessors in the see of Rome, of assuming another name 
upon the acquisition of the pontificate. 


V. The fate of John XII. was as unhappy as his The fate or 
promotion had been scandalous. Unable to bear the" *" 


oppressive yoke of Berenger II., king of Italy, he sent 
ambassadors, in 960, to Otho the Great, urging him 
to march into Italy at the head of a powerful army, 
to deliver the church and the people from the tyranny 
under which they groaned. ‘To these entreaties the 
perplexed pontiff added a solemn promise, that, ifthe 
German monarch would come to’ his assistance, he 
would array him with the purple and the other ensigns 
of sovereignty, and proclaim him emperor of the 
Romans. Otho received this ambassy with pleasure, 
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cevr.x. marched into Italy at the head of a large body of 
“—*—~ troops, and was accordingly saluted by John with 
the promised title. The pontiff, however, soon per- 
ceiving that he had acted with too much precipita- 
tion, repented of the step he had taken; and, though 
he had sworn allegiance to the emperor, as his lawful 
sovereign, in the most solemn manner, he broke his 
oath, and joined with Adalbert, the son of Berenger, 
against Otho, This revolt was not left unpunished. 
The emperor returned to Rome in 963; called a 
council, before which he accused and convicted the 
pope of many crimes; and, after having degraded 
him in the most ignominious manner from his high 
office, he appointed Leo VIII. to fill his place, On 
Otho’s departure from Rome, John returned to that 
city, and in a council, which he assembled in 964, 
condemned the pontiff whom the emperor had elected, 
and soon after died in a miserable and violent manner. 
After his death the Romans chose Benedict V., bishop 
of Rome, in opposition to Leo; but the emperor 
annulled this election, restored Leo to the papal chair, 
= carried Benedict to Hamburg, where he died in 

exile © 
Jon xttt, VI. ‘The prelates who governed the see of Rome 
vu, from Leo VIII., who died in 965, to Gerbert, or Syl- 
vester II., who was raised to the pontificate toward 
the conclusion of this century, were more happy im 
their administration, as well as more decent in their 


* In the account I have here given of the pontilfs of this cen 
tury, I have consulted Muratori's Scriptores Rerum Italiearun, 
as also Baronius, Peter de Marea, Sigonius de Regno Italie 
(with the learned annotations of Ant. Saxius), the same Mura= 
tori in his Annales Italie, Pagi, and other writers, all of whom 
had access to the fountain-hend, and to several ancient manu 
seripts, not yet published. ‘I'he narrations T have here given, 
are certainly true upon the whole. It must, however, be con- 
fessed, that many parts of the papal history lie yet in great 
obscurity, and, therefore, require farther illustration ; nor wil I 
deny that a spirit of partiality has been extremely detrimental 
to the history of the pontifts, by corrupting it, and rendering it 
wncertain in 4 multitude of places, 
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conduct, than their infamous predecessors; yet none Ld 


of them acted in so exemplary a manner as to deserve 
the applause that is due to eminent virtue. John XIII. 
who was raised to the pontificate in 965, by the autho- 
rity of Otho the Great, was driven out of Rome in the 
beginning of his administration ; but in the following 
year, on the emperor’s return to Italy, he was restored 
to his high dignity, in the calm possession of which he 
ended his days in 972. His successor Benedict V1. 
was not so happy. Thrown into prison by Crescen- 
tius, son of the famous Theodora, in consequence of 
the hatred which the Romans had conceived both 
against his person and government, he was loaded 
with all sorts of ignominy, and was strangled in 974, 
in the apartment where he lay confined. Unfortu- 
nately for him, Otho the Great, whose power and 
severity had kept the Romans in awe, died in 973; 
and with him expired that order and discipline which 
he had restored in Rome hy salutary laws executed 
with impartiality and vigor. That event changed 
the aspect of affairs. Licentiousness and disorder, 
seditions and assassinations, resumed their former 
sway, and diffused their horrors through that misera- 
blecity. After the death of Benedict, the papal chair 
was filled by Franco, who assumed the name of Boni- 
face VIL, but enjoyed his dignity only for a short 
time; for scarcely a month had passed after his pro- 
motion, when he was deposed from his office, expelled 
from the city, and succeeded by Donus I.", who is 
known by no other circumstance than his name. 
Upon his death, which happened in 975, Benedict VII. 
was created pontiff; and, during the space of nine 
years, ruled the church without much opposition, and 
ended his days in peace. This peculiar happiness, 
without doubt, principally resulted from the opulence 
and credit of the family to which he belonged; for 
he was nearly related to the famous Alberic, whose 


F " Some writers place Donus II. before Benedict VI, 
See the Tabule Synoptice Hist. Eccles. by the learned Pfaff, 
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bea poet or rather despotism, had been neice 


somaxiv. VIL. His successor John XIV., who from’ the 


and XV. 


bishopric of Pavia was raised to the ii 

derived no support from his birth, which was obscure; 
nor did he continue to enjoy the protection of Otho III. 
to whom he owed his promotion. Unsupported as 
he thus was, calamities fell upon him with fury, and 
misery concluded his transitory grandeur; for Boni- 
face VII., who had usurped the papal throne in 974, 
and in a little time after had been banished from 
Rome, returned from Constantinople (whither he had 
fled for refuge), seised the unhappy pontiff, threw 
him into prison, and afterwards put him to death, 
‘Thus Boniface resumed the government of the church : 
but his reign was also transitory; for he died about 
six months after his restoration". He was succeeded 
by John XV., whom some writers call John XVI, 
because, as they allege, there was another John, who 
ruled the church during a period of four months, 
and whom they consequently call John XV* 
Leaving it to the reader's choice to call that John of 
whom we speak, the XVth or the XVIth of that 
name, we shall only observe that le possessed the 
papal dignity from the year 985 to 996; that his 
administration was as happy as the troubled state of 
the Roman affairs would permit; and that the tran- 
quillity he enjoyed was not sc much the effect of his 
wisdom and prudence, as of his being a Roman by 
birth, and a descendant from noble and illustrious 
ancestors. It is certain, at least, that his successor 
Gregory V., who was a German, and who was elected 
pontiff by the order of Otho III. in 996, met with a 


wr “ Fleury says, eleven months. 

ar * Among these authors, is the learned Pfaff: but the 
Roman catholic writers, whom Dr, Mosheim follows with 
reason, do not reckon, among the number of the pontifis, that 
John who governed the church of Rome, during the space of 
four months after the death of Boniface VI » beeause he was 
never duly invested, by consecration, with the papal dignity, 
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quite different treatment; for Crescens, the Roman 
consul, drove him out of the city, and conferred his 
dignity upon John XVI, formerly known by the 
name of Philagathus. This revolution was not, how- 
ever, permanent in its effects; for Otho IIL, alarmed 
by these disturbances at Rome, marched into Italy in 
998, at the head of a powerful army; and, imprison- 
ing the new pontiff, whom the soldiers, in the first 
-moment of their fury, had maimed and abused in a 
most barbarous manner, he re-instated Gregory in 
his former honors. It was on the death of the latter 
pontiff, which happened soon after his restoration, 
that the same emperor raised to the papal dignity his 
preceptor and friend, the famous and learned Gerbert 
or Sylvester IL, whose promotion was attended with 
the universal approbation of the Roman people’. 


567 
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VIII. Amidst these frequent commotions, and even The irtu- 
amidst the repeated enormities and flagitious crimes (60 tn. 


of those who gave themselves out for Christ’s vices 
gerents upon earth, the power and authority of the’ 
Roman pontifls gradually and imperceptibly increased; 
such were the effects of that ignorance and. supersti- 
tion which reigned without control in these miserable 
times. Otho the Great had indeed published a solemn 
edict, prohibiting the election of any pontiff without 
the previous knowlege and consent of the emperor; 
which decree, as all writers unanimously agree, 
remained in force from the time of its publication to 
the conclusion of this century. Jt is also to be 
observed, that the same emperor (and likewise his 
son and grandson, who succeeded him in the empire) 
maintained, without interruption, the-right of supre- 
macy over the city of Rome, its territory, and its 


¥ The history of the pontiff of this period is not only extremely 
barren of interesting events, but also obscure, and uncertain in 
many res} In the accounts I have here given of them, I 
have followed principally Lud. Ant. Muratori’s Annales Italie, 
and the Conatus Chronologico-Historicus de Romanis Pontifi- 
cibus, which the learned Papebrochius prefixed to bis Acta 
Sanctorum Mensis Muii. 
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cexr. x, pontiff, as may be clearly proved by a multitude of 
= pte It is, moreover, equally certain that the 
German, French, and Italian bishops, who were not 
ignorant of the nature of their privileges and the 
extent of their jurisdiction, were, during this whole 
century, perpetually upon their guard against every 
eventual attempt of the pope for the exclusive assump- 
tion of a legislative authority in the church, But, 
notwithstanding all this, the bishops of Rome found» 
the means of augmenting their influence, and partly 
by open violence, partly by secret and fraudulent 
stratagems, encroached, not only upon the privileges 
of the bishops, but also upon the jurisdiction and 
rights of kings and emperors’, ‘Their ambitious 
attempts were seconded and vindicated by the scan- 
dalous adulation of certain mercenary prelates, who 
exalted the dignity and prerogatives of, what they 
called, the apostolic see, in the most pompous and 
extravagant terms. Several learned writers have 
observed, that in this century certain bishops main- 
tained publicly that the popes were not only bishops 
of Rome, but of the whole world, an assertion which 
hitherto none had ventured to make*; and that even 
among the French clergy it had been affirmed 
some, that the authority of the bishops, though divine 
in its origin, was conveyed to them by St. Peter, the 
prince of the apostles ‘. : ‘ 
‘The bier IX. The adventurous ambition of the bishops of 
eoltrge also Rome, who left no means unemployed to extend 
anh soe their jurisdiction, exhibited an example which the 
prerogatives, inferior prelates followed with the most zealous and 
indefatigable emulation. Several bishops and abbots 
had begun, even from the time that the descendants 
of Charlemagne sat on the imperial throne, to en! 
their prerogatives, and had actually obtained, for 


Several examples of these usurpations may be found in the 
Histoire du Droit Eccles. Frangois, tom. i. p. 217, cdit. in Bye. 

* Histoire Literaire de la France, tom. vi, p, 98, 

» The same work, p. 186. 
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and even aspired to the honors and authority of 
dukes, marquises, and counts of the empire. Among 
the principal circumstances that animated their zeal 
the pursuit of these dignities, we may reckon the 
: and bitter contests concerning jurisdiction 
i other matters, that reigned between the dukes 
and counts, who were governors of cities, and the 
Bebe pet abbots, who were their spiritual rulers. 
The therefore, seising the opportunity that 
was offered to them by the superstition of the times, 
used every method that might be effectual to obtain 
that high rank, which had hitherto stood in the way 
of their ambition; and the emperors and kings to 
whom they addressed their presumptuous requests, 
generally granted them, either from a desire of paci- 
fying the contentions and quarrels that arose between 
civil and military magistrates, or from a devout reve- 
rence for the sacred order, or with a view to augment 
their own authority, and to confirm their dominion 
by the good services of the bishops, whose influence 
was very great over the minds of the people. Such 
were the different motives that engaged princes to 
enlarge the authority and jurisdiction of the clergy ; 
and hence we see from this century downwards so 
many bishops and abbots invested with characters, 
eniegtents, and titles so foreign to their spiritual 
offices and functions, and clothed with the honors of 
dukes, marquises, counts, and viscounts °. 


© The learned Louis Thomassin, in his book, de Disciplina 
Ecclesia veteri et novi, tom. iii. lib, i, cap. xxviti., has collected 
a multitude of examples to prove that the titles ani prerogatives 
of dukes and counts were conferred upon certain prelates so 
eau as the ninth century ; and some bishops trace even as far 
back as the eighth century the beginning of that princely do- 
VOL, It. 25 
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.x. X, Beside the reproach of the grossest ignorance, — 


is which the Latin clergy in this century 

Simony and ¥ Y , 

Sacred ved Ss they vena ated chargeable, in a he 

| Wereeci! dearee, with two other odious vices, even concubinage 

clergy and simony, which the greatest part of the writers of 
these unhappy times acknowlege and deplore. a, 
former of these vices, it was practised too openly to admit 
‘any doubt. The priests, and what is still more sur- 
prising, even the sanctimonious monks, fell victims to 
the triumphant charms of the sex, and to the imperiou 
dominion of their carnal lusts; and, entering 
bonds of wedlock or concubinage, squandered awe 
in a most luxurious manner, with their wives | 
‘mistresses, the revenues of the church*®. ‘The other 
vice reigned with an equal degree of im) and 
licentiousness. Elections of bishops and abbots wete 
no longer adjusted by the laws of the church; bu 
kings and princes, or their ministers and favo 
either conferred these ecclesiastical dignities ” 
their friends and creatures, or sold them, 


shame, to the highest bidder". Hence it happened, 


¥ en 
minion which they now enjoy. But notwithstanding all this, if! 
do not prossly err, there cannot be produced any evident and 
disputable example of this princely dominion, previo u 
tenth century. id 
# Ratheriuis, speaking of the clergy of Verona in his Itine- 
tarium, which is published in the Spicilegium of M. ad 
tom. i. p, 381, says, that he found many among them wl 
not even repeat the Apostles’ Creed. " His words are, * 
“ tatus de fide illorum, in¥eui plurimos neque ipsum sapere ] 
“bolum, qui fuisse creditur Apostolorum? ey 
© That this custom was introduced toward the com n 
of this century is manifest, from the testimony of 
talis and other writers, and also from a letter of 
of Chalons in Champagne, published by Mabillon, in his 
veterum, As_to the charge brought against the Italian: 
their spending the treasures of the church upon their wives or 
mistresses, see Hugo’s narrative de Monasterii Farfensi 
tione, in Muratori’s Antiq. Ital. medii evi, tom, vi. ps L 
{Many infamous and striking examples and ‘of simo- 
niaeal practice may be found in the work entitled Gallia 
tiana, tom. i. p, 23, 37; tom, 1 Pp sph ta an to this. 
Apologeticum, published at the end o| Canon. ] 
“p> 398, as also Mabillon’s Annal, Benedict. tom. vy. 
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‘that the niost stupid and flagitions wretches were er. &. 
’ y advanced to the most important ‘statiois —— 
‘in chs and that, upon several occasions, even 

iets, civil magistrates, and counts, were by a 

5 ‘metamorphosis converted into bishops and 
abbots. Gregory VII. endeavoured, in the following 
Fis eel to put a stop to these two growing evils. 
“XE While the monastic orders, among the Greeks Temootisn 
‘atid Orientals, still maintained an external appearance {sls 


of | and decency, the Latin monks, toward sothias. 

ncement of this century, had so entirely 
sight of all subordination and discipline, that the 
‘part of them knew not even by name the 
rule of St. Benedict, which they were obli, to 
hs A noble Frank, whose name was Odo, a 
‘as Jearned and pious as the ignorance and super- 
‘stition of the times would permit, endeavoured to 
remedy this disorder; nor were his attempts totally 
“unsuccessful. This zealous ecclesiastic being created, 
in 997, abbot of Clugni, in the province of Burgundy, 
‘on the death of Berno, not only obliged the monks to 
live in a rigorous observance of their rules, but also 
added to their discipline a new set of ceremonies, 
which, notwithstanding the air of sanctity that 
attended them, were, in reality, insignificant and 
trifling, and yet, at the same time, severe and bur- 
thensomes. This new rule of discipline covered its 
author with glory, and, in a short time, was adopted 
‘in all the European convents: for the greatest part 
of the ancient monasteries, which had been founded 
in France, Germany, Ttaly, Britain, and Spain, 


tion. The learned Helyot, in his Histoire des Ordres Reli- 
gieuses, tom. v. p. 184, has given a complete and elegant hi 
Salen us tiered by Deeenue in his Voyage’ Lier. do 
7 ig : fartenne, in jiter. 
deux Benedict, patti. p. 227. 2 , 
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received the rule of the monks of Clugni, to which 
also the convents, newly established, were subjected 
y their founda mn and thus it was, that the ical 

lugni attained that high degree of eminence 
authority, opulence eaten which it exhibited 
to the Christian world in the following century 

XU. The more eminent Greek writers of this cen 
tury are easily numbered; among them we find 
Simeon, high treasurer of Constantinople, who, from 
his giving a new and more elegant style to the Lives 
of the Saints, which had been originally composed in 
a gross and barbarous language, was distingu by 
the title of Metaphrast, or Translator ‘. 'e did not, 
however, content. himself with digesting, polishing, 
and embellishing the saintly chronicle, but went so 
far as to augment it with a multitude of trifling 
fables drawn from the fecundity of his own imagi- 
nation. 

Nicon, an Armenian monk, composed a treatise 





» The majority of ecclesiastical historians do not appear to 
have perceived the true meaning and force of the word order in 
its application to the Cistertian monks, those of Clugni, and other 
convents. They imagine that this term signifies a new monastic 
institution, as if the Order of Clugni imported a new sect of 
monks never before heard of. But this is apparently a great 
error, into which they fall by confounding the ancient meaning 
of that term with the sense in which it is used in modern times. 
The word order, when employed by the writers of the tenth 
century, signified no more at first than a certain form or rule of 
monastic discipline; bat, from this primitive signification, another 
(a secondary one) was gradually derived: so that by the pipe 
word is also ‘understood, an assogiation or confederacy of sev: 
imonasteries, subjected to the same rule of discipline under the 
Jurisdiction and inspection of one common chief, Hence we 
conclude, that the Order of Clugni was not a new sect of monks, 
such as were the Carthusian, Dominican, and Franciscan Order 
but signified only, first, that new institution, or rule of discipline, 
which Odo had prescribed to the Benedictine monks, who were 
settled at Clugni, and, afterwards, that prodigious multitude of 
monasteries throughout Europe, which received the rule esta- 
blished at Clugni, and were formed by association into a sort of 
community, of which the abbot of Clugni was the chief. 

4 See Leo Allatius, de Simeonum Scriptis, p. 24.—Jo. Bollan- 
dus, Pref, ad Acta Sanctorum Antwerp, sect. iii. pe 6. 
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concerning the Religion of the Armenians, which is eng 


not altogether contemptible. 

Some place in this century Olympiodorus and 
cumenius *, who distinguished themselves by those 
compilations which were known by the name of 
Catene, or Chains, and of which we have had occa- 
sion to speak more than once in the course of this 
history. But it is by no means certain, that these 
two writers belong to the tenth century, and they 
are placed there only by conjecture, 

It is much more probable, that the learned Suidas, 
author of the celebrated Greek Lexicon, lived in the 
period now before us. 

Among the Arabians, no author acquired a higher 
reputation than Eutychius, bishop of Alexandria, 
whose Annals, with several other productions of his 
learned pen, are still extant 


XIII. The most eminent of the Latin writers of Latin wi- 


this century was Gerbert, or Sylvester IL, who has ‘™ 


already been mentioned with the applause due to his 
singular merit. The other writers of this age were 
not very eminent in any respect. 

Odo, who laid the foundations of the celebrated 
Order of Clugni, left several productions in which 
the grossest superstition reigns, and in which it is 
difficult to perceive the smallest marks of true genius 
or solid judgement ™. 

The learned reader will form a different opinion 
of Ratheir, bishop of Verona, whose works, yet ex- 
tant, afford evident proofs of sagacity and judgement, 
and breathe throughout an ardent love of virtue ". 

Atto, bishop of Vercelli, composed a treatise, de 
pressuris Ecclesiasticis, i, e. concerning the Suffer- 
ings and Grievances of the Church, which shews in 


* For an account of CEcumenius, see Montfaucon’s Biblioth. 
Coisliniana, p. 274. 

' See Jo. Ribert. Fabricii Bibliographia Antiquaria, p. 179.— 
as also Eusebii Renaudoti Historia Patriarch. Alexandr. p. 947. 

™ Histoire Literaire de la France, tom. vi. p. 229. 

Id, ibid. p. 339 


— 
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eye Pasisa true colors, the iit epiyaaoniaipmeie 
— the famous abbot of ‘Glastonbury and 
aerwands archbishop of Canterbury, composed in 
favor of the monks a book de Concordid 
i.e, concerning the Harmony of the Monastic Rules’. 
Elfric, archbishop of Canterbury; acquired a consi- 
derable reputation, among the Anglo-Saxons. esta- 
hlished in Britain, by various productions 9, wr! 
Burchard, bishop of Worms, is highly 
among the canonists on account of his celebrated 
Decreta, divided into twenty books, though a part of 
the merit of this collection of canons may be 
dered as due to Olbert, with whose assistance it was 
composed", ly 
Odilo, archbishop of Lyons*, was the author of 
some insipid discourses, and other 
whose mediocrity has almost sunk them in a total 
oblivion. wy etl 
As to the historical writers and annalists who lived 
in this century, their works and abilities have been 
already considered in their proper place. ae Re 
{a 
eg cibid, p28. s pape hel) 
jee the ample account that is given of this y 
ra aie Ecclesiastical Hae ata voli. i es 
1 1, &e, 
(4 We have a Grammar and a Dictionary eomposed by this 
learned prelate; as also an Anglo-Saxon translation of the first 
\ooks of the Holy Scripture, a History of the Church, voy 4 
ermons, See Fleury, Hist, Eccl, livre !viii, 
* See the Chronican Wormatiense in Ludwig’s Reliquia: | 
nuscriptorum, tom. ii. p. 43.—Histoire Liter. de la Bran 
vii. p. 295. i 
vee 


for he obstinately refused the latter station, notwithstanding 
urgent entreaties employed both by pee and emperors to 
gage him to acceptit, See Fleury, Hist, Eccl. livre lix, 


6 * Odilo was abbot of Clugni, and not archbishop of lee 
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~ GHAPTER I. 
Concerning the Doctrine of the Christian Church during this 

’ Century. 


_T, Tux state of religion in this century was such ss 
as might be expected in times of prevailing ignorance re state of 
& corruption. The most important doctrines ofelizion. 
‘hristianity were disfigured and perverted in the 
most wretched manner; and such as had preserved, 
in unskilful hands, their primitive purity, were never- 
theless obscured with a multitude of vain opinions 
and idle fancies, so that their intrinsic excellence and 
lustre were little attended to, This will appear evi- 
dent to those who look with the smallest degree of 
attention into the writers of this age. Both Greeks 
and Latins placed the essence and life of religion in 
the worship of images and departed saints; in seek- 
ing with zeal, and preserving with a devout care 
and veneration, the sacred relics of holy men and 
women, and in accumulating riches upon the priests 
and monks, whose opulence increased with the pro- 
gress of superstition. Scarcely did any Christian dare 
to approach the throne of God, without rendering 
first the saints and images propitious by a solemn 
round of expiatory rites and Justrations. ‘The ardor 
with which relics were sought almost surpasses credi- 
bility; it had seised all ranks and orders among the 
people, and had become a sort of fanaticism and 
phrensy; and, if the monks are to be believed, the 
Supreme Being interposed, in a special and extraor- 
dinary manner, to discover, to doting old women and 
bareheaded friars, the places where the bones or car- 
cases of the saints lay dispersed or interred. The 
fears of purgatory, of that fire which was to destroy 
the remaining impurities of departed souls, were now 
carried to the past height, and far exceeded the 


terrifying apprehensions of infernal torments; for they. 
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«xxr.x. hoped to avoid the latter easily, by dying enriched 
—*~ with the prayers of the clergy, or cov with the 
merits and mediation of the saints, while from the 
pains of purgatory they thought there was no exemp- 
tion. The clergy, therefore, finding these supersti- 
tious terrors admirably adapted to increase their 
authority and to promote their interest, used every 
method to augment them; and by the most pathetic 
discourses, accompanied with monstrous fables and 
fictitious miracles, they labored to establish the doctrine 
of purgatory, and also to make it appear that they 

had a mighty influence in that formidable region. 
‘Toedispntee IL, ‘The contests concerning predestination and 
Smicsine grace, as also concerning the cucharist, that had 
tion and agitated the church in the preceding century, were in 
Sce"* this happily reduced to silence. This was the result 
of the mutual toleration that was practised by the 
contending parties, who, as we learn from writers of 
undoubted credit, left it to each other’s free choice to 
retain, or to change their former opinions. Besides, 
the ignorance and stupidity of this degenerate age 
were ill suited to such deep inquiries as these con- 
tests demanded; nor was there any great degree of 
curiosity among an illiterate multitude to know the 
opinions of the ancient doctors concerning these and 
other knotty points of theology. ‘Thus it happened, 
that the followers of Augustin and Pelagius flourished 
equally in this century ; and that, if there were many 
who maintained the corporal presence of the body 
and blood of Christ in the holy sacrament, there were’ 
still more who either came to no fixed determination 
upon this point, or declared it publicly as their opi- 
nion, that the divine Saviour was really absent from 
the eucharistical sacrament, and was received only by 
a certain inward impulse of faith, ina manner wholly 
spiritual. This mutual toleration, as it is easy to 


«It is certain, that the Latin theologians of this centers dif. 
fered much in their sentiments about the manner in which the 
body and blood of Christ were present in the eucharist; this is 


‘ 
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conclude from what has been already observed, must cevr. x. 
not be attributed either to the wisdom or virtue of an —*— 


age, which was almost totally destitute of both. 
The truth of the matter is, that the divines of this 
century wanted both the capacity and the inclination 
to attack or defend any doctrine, whose refutation or 
defence required the smallest portion of learning or 


truth from the eyes of the multitude, furnished the 
priests and monks with many opportunities of propa- 

iting absurd and ridiculous opinions, which contri- 

ted not a little to confirm their credit. Among 
these opinions, which so frequently dishonored the 
Latin church, and produced from time to time such 
violent agitations, none occasioned such a general 
panic, or such dreadful impressions of terror or dismay, 
as @ notion that now prevailed of the immediate 
approach of the day of judgement. This notion, 
which took its rise from a remarkable passage in the 
Revelations of St. John", and had been entertained 


granted by such of the Roman catholic writers as have been in- 
genuous enough to sacrifice the spirit of party to the love of 
truth, That the doctrine of transubstantiation, as it is commonly 
called, was unknown to the English i is century, has been 
abundantly proved from the public homilies, by Rapin de Thoy- 
ras, in his History of England, vol.i. It is, however, to be con- 
fessed, on the other snd that this absurd doctrine was already 








adopted by several French and German divines, ¢- Fora more 
judicious account of the opinions of the Anglo-Saxon church 
concerning the eucharist, see Collier’s Ecclesiastical History of 
Great Britain, vol. i, cent, x. 

or * The passage here referred to, is in the twentieth chapter 
of the Book of Revelations, ut the 2d, 3d, and 4th verses: * And 
“ he took hold of the dragon, that old serpent, which is the devil 
“and Satan, and bound him a thousand years ;—and cast him 
“into the bottomless pit, and shut him up, and set a seal upon 
“him, that he should deceive the nations no more till the 
* thousand years should be fulfilled ; and after that he must be 


! doctors in the preceding century, wa 
A egecite by many at this time; and, sp 
ing itself with an amazing rapidity th 
ropean provinces, it threw them into the 
sternation and anguish: for they imagii h 
John had clearly foretold that, after a thousand 
from the birth of Christ, Satan was to be let e 
from his prison; that Antichrist was to come, and, 
the conflagration and destruction of the world 
to follow these great and terrible events, 
prodigious numbers of people abandoned all their 
civil connexions and their parental relations, and, 
giving over to the churches or monasteries all their 
lands, treasures, and worldly effects, repaired with the 
utmost precipitation to Palestine, where they ima- 
gined that Christ would descend from heaven to. 
judge the world, Others devoted themselves by a 
solemn and voluntary oath to the service of the 
churches, convents, and priesthood, whose slaves they 
hecame, in the most rigorous sense of that word, per- 
forming daily their heavy tasks; and all this from a 
notion that the Supreme Judge would diminish the 
severity of their sentence, and look upon them with a 
more favorable and propitious eye, on account of 
their having made themselves the slaves of his minis- 
ters. When an eclipse of the sun or moon hae 
to be visible, the cities were deserted, and their mi- 
serable inhabitants fled for refuge to deep caverns, and 
hid themselves among the craggy rocks, and under 
the bending summits of steep mountains. The opu- 
lent attempted to bribe the Deity, and the saintly 
tribe, by rich donations conferred upon the sacerdotal 
and monastic orders, who were regarded as the imme- 











a 
* loosed a Jittle season,—And I saw thrones, and they sat upon’ 
them, and judgement was given unto them; and I saw the 
“souls of them that were beheaded for the witness of Jesus, 
“©and for the word of God, and which had not wors! the 
“beast, neither his image, neither had received his P 
“ their foreheads, or in their hands ; and they lived and reigoed 
“with Christ a thousand years.” “AE. 4 
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noble edifices, both public and private, 
to decay, and a even deliberately 
Lig from a notion that they were no longer 
since the final dissolution of all things 

Ay a, a word, no language is sufficient to 
confusion and despair that tormented the 
miserable mortals upon this occasion. This 
delusion FAs indeed, opposed and combated 
em du w, who endeavoured to dispel 
groundless terrors, and to efface the notion from 

a? are in the minds of the people. But 
ae were ineffectual; nor could the dread- 


hensions of the superstitious multitude be 
oved before the conclusion of this cen- 
tury, , when they saw that the dreaded period 


ed without the arrival of any great calamity, 
to understand that St. John had not really 

what the; o8 much feared”. 

. The num 


Almost all the donations that were made to the church 
ie century, bear evident marks of this groundless panic 
d seised all the (peg sews nations, as the reasons of these 

j are generally expressed in the following words: ‘ A 

juante mundi termino,’ &c. i. e. * The end of the werld 

now at hand, &c, Among the many undeniable testi- 

‘that we have from ancient records of this universal delu- 

sion, that. was so profitable to the sacerdotal order, we shall-con= 
me Apel to. the quotation of one very remarkable passage 
Apologeticum of Abbo, abbot of Fleury, adversus Ar- 
iIphum, pre Arnoul bishop of Orleans: which apology is pub- 
ae by the learned Francis Pithou, in the Co: anonum: 
vin p.401. The words of Abbo are as follow; 






% 


fine quoque mundi coram populo sermonem in ecclesia 
Parisiorum adolescentulus audivi, quod statim finito mille anno- 
yum numero Antichristus adveniret, et non longo post bc 
judicium succederet ; cui praedicationi ex ras a iis, 
ac apocalypsi, stlinre. Danielis, qui, potui virtute restiti. Deni- 
que et errorem, qui de fine mundi inolevit, abbas meus beatae 
jemoriae Teh _sagaci animo propulit, postquam literas 4 
Lothariensib it, quibus me respondere jussit. Nam fama’ 
hae totam ema impleverat, quod, quando Apnunciatio 
in Parasceve contigisset, absque ullo scrupulo finis 

seeuli easet. 


379, 


ofheayen. In many pnt, temples, por 


of the ants who were looked The ssints 
multiplied. 
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cen x, Upon as ministers of the kingdom of heaven, and 


— 


whose patronage was esteemed such an uns; 
blessing, had now an extraordinary increase ; and 
celestial courts were filled with new legions of this 
species of beings, some of which, as we have had 
formerly occasion to observe, had no existence but in 
the imagination of their deluded clients and worshipers. 
‘This multiplication of saints may be easily accounted 
for, when we consider that superstition, the source of 
fear, had risen to such an enormous height in this 
age, as rendered the creation of new patrons necessary 
to calm the anxiety of trembling mortals. Besides, 
the corruption and impiety that now reigned with a 
horrid sway, and the licentiousness and dissolution 
that had so generally infected all ranks and orders of 
men, rendered the reputation of sanctity very easy to 
be acquired; for, amidst such a perverse generation, 
it demanded no great efforts of virtue to be esteemed 
holy, and this, no doubt, contributed to increase con- 
siderably the numberof the celestial advocates. All 
those, to whom nature had given an austere com- 
plexion, a gloomy temper, or enthusiastic imagina- 
tion, were, in consequence of an advantageous com- 
parison with the profligate multitude, revered as the 
favorites of heaven and the friends of God. : 
The Roman pontiff, who before this period had 
pretended to the right of creating saints by his sole 
authority, gave, in this century, the first specimen of 
this spiritual power; for in the preceding ages there 
is no example of his having exercised this privil 
alone. This specimen was given in 993, by John XV, 
who, with all the formalities of a solemn canonisation, 
enrolled Udalric, bishop of Augsburg, in the number 
of the saints, and thus conferred upon him a title to 
the worship and veneration of Christians*. We must 
not, however, hence conclude, that after this period 
the privilege of canonising new saints was vested 





Franc. Pagi Breviar. Pontif. Roman, tom, ii. p. 259, 
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solely in the pontiffs’; for there are several examples crvt. x. 
upon record, which prove, that not only provincial —*~ 


councils, but also several of the first order among the 
bishops, advanced to the rank of saints such as they 
thought worthy of that high dignity, and continued 
thus to augment the celestial patrons of the church, 
without consulting the pope, until the twelth century*. 
Then Alexander III. abrogated this privilege of the 
bishops and councils, and placed canonisation in the 
number of the more important acts of authority’, 
which the sovereign pontiff alone, by a peculiar pre- 
mggice was entitled to exercise. 


. Theexpositors andcominentators, who attempted The merit of 


in this century to illustrate and explain the sacred\eounty 


writings, were, too mean in their abilities, and £00 century cone 


unsuccessful in their undertakings, to deserve more 
than a slight and transient notice; for it is extremely 
uncertain, whether or no the works of Olympiodorus 
and Gicumenius are to be considered as the produc- 
tions of this age. Among the Latins Remi, or Remi- 
gius, bishop of Auxerre, continued the exposition of 
the Scriptures, which he had begun in the preceding 
century; but his work is highly defective in various 
respects; for he took very little pains in explaining 
the literal sense of the words, and employed the whole 
force of his fantastic genius in unfolding their pre- 
tended mystical signification, which he looked upon 
as infinitely more interesting than their plain and 
literal meaning. Besides, his explications are rarely 
the fruit of his own genius and invention, but are, 
generally speaking, mere compilations from ancient 
commentators. As to the Moral Observations of Odo 
upon the book of Job®, they are transcribed from a 
¥ This absurd opinion has been maintained with warmth 


Phil. Bonanni, in his Numismata Pontif. Komanoram, tom. 1. 
41. 
= * See France. Pagi Breviar. tom. ii. p. 260; tom. iii. p. 30.— 
Arm. de la Chapelle, Biblioth. Angloise, tom. x. p. 105.—Ma- 
billon, Preefat, ad Sec, v. Benedict. p. 53. 
* These were called the Cause Majores. 
» Moralia in Jobum. 
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~exke’ x. Work of Gregory the Great, which ‘Beats the’ same 
—~ title. We mention no more; if, however, any at 
desirous of an ample account of those who 
the principal commentators in this 
they will find it in a book written professed 
this subject by Notkerus Balbulus. 
ingauttet VI. The science of theology was absoltit 
morn doned in this century; nor did either the | 
thinceutury’ atin church furnish any writer who atte: 
explain in a regular method the doctrines of 
anity. The Greeks were contented with the 
of Damascenus, and the Latins with those of Aug 
tin and Gregory, who were now considered as th 
greatest doctors that had adorned the church. Some 
added to these the writings of venerable Bede and 
Rabanus Maurus. The moral science was still more 


neglected than that of theology in this sot ay 













and was reduced to a certain number of di 
insipid homilies, and to the lives of the saints, 
Simeon among theyGreeks and Hubald, Odo, and 
Stephen °, among the Latins; had drawn up with a 
seducing eloquence that covered the most impertinent 
fictions. Such was the miserable state of morals and 
theology in this century ; in which, we may add, there 
did not appear any defence of the Christian religion 
against its professed enemies. ay 
‘Theconto- WIT. The controversies between the Greek and 
Tour Latin churches, were now carried on with less’ 


Greek and and impetuosity than in the preceding century, on 

Guinhe, ‘account of the troubles and calamities of the’ A 
yet they were not entirely reduced to silence’. ‘The 
writers therefore who affirm, that this unhappy schism 
was healed, and that the contending parties were 
really reconciled to each other for a certain space of 

ew ag 
_ © Bishop of Liege. 4 wien 
4 Mich. Lequien, Dissert. i. Damascenica de 

Spiritus Sancti, sect. xiii—p. 12.—Fred. Spanheim, de perpe 

Dissensione Ecclesie Oriental. et Occidental. part iv. sect. 

p. 529, tom. ii. op. pene ty 
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‘time, have grossly mistaken the matter®; though it ‘sic 
be, indeed, true, that the tumults of the times pro- —>— 


‘duced now and then a cessation of these contests, 
‘and occasioned several truces, which insidiously con- 
cealed the bitterest enmity, and served often asa 
cover to the most treacherous designs. The Greeks 
were, moreover, divided among themselves, and dis- 
‘puted with preat warmth concerning the lawfulness 
of repeated ' marriages, to which violent contest the 
cause of Leo, surnamed the Philosopher, gave rise. 
‘This emperor, having buried successively three wives 
without having had by them any male issue, espoused 
a fourth, whose name was Zoe Carbinopsina, and who 
was horn in the obscurity of a mean condition. As 
marriages contracted for the fourth time were pro- 
nounced impure and unlawful by the Greek canons, 
Nicolas, the patriarch of Constantinople, suspended 
“the emperor, on this occasion, from the communion of 
the church. Leo, incensed at this rigorous proceeding, 


deprived Nicolas of. the patriarchal dignity, and 


raised Euthymius to that high office, who, though he 
re-admitted the emperor to the bosom of the church, 
opposed the law which he had resolved to enact in 
order to render fourth marriages lawful. Upon this 
‘a schism, attended with the bitterest animosities, 
divided the clergy ; one part of which declared for 
‘Nicolas, the other for Euthymius. Some time after 
this, Leo died, and was succeeded in the empire by 
Alexander, who deposed Euthymius, and restored 
Nicolas to his eminent rank in the church. No sooner 
was this zealous patriarch re-instated in his office, 
than he began to load the memory of the late emperor 
with the bitterest execrations and the most oppro- 
brious invectives, and to maintain the unlawfulness 
_of fourth marriages with the utmost obstinacy. In 


© Leo Allatius, de perpetui Consensione Ecclesie: Orient. et 
Occident, lib. ii. cap. vii., viii. p. 600. 
o> § Fourth enriige our author undoubtedly means, since 
-second and third nuptials were allowed on certain conditions, _ 
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cevr.x. order to appease these tumults, which portended 

—— numberless calamities to the state, Constantine Por- 
phyrogeneta, convoked an assembly of the clergy of 
Constantinople, in 920, in which fourth mari 
were absolutely prohibited, and marriages for 
third time were permitted on certain conditions; and 
thus the public tranquillity was restored 5. 

Several other contests of like moment arose amo 
the Greeks during this century; and they serve to 
convince us of the ignorance that prevailed am 
that people, and of their blind veneration pod 
for the opinions of their ancestors, 


CHAPTER Iy. 


Concerning the Rites and Ceremonies used in the Church during 
this Century. 


Ceremostes I. IN order to have some notion of the load of 

sultilied. eremonies under which the Christian religion groan- 
ed during this superstitious age, we have only to cast 
an eye upon the acts of the various councils which 
were assembled in England, Germany, France, and 
Italy. The number of ceremonies increased in 
portion to that of the saints, which multiplied from 
day to day; for each new saintly patron had appro- 
priated to his service a new festival, a new form of 
worship, a new round of religious rites; and the 
clergy, notwithstanding their gross stupidity in other 
matters, discovered, in the creation of new ceremonies, 
a marvelous fertility of invention, attended with the 
utmost dexterity and artifice. It is also to be observed, 
that a great part of these new rites derived their 
origin from the various errors which the barbarous 


# These facts are faithfully collected from Cedrenus, Leun- 
clavius de Jure Greco-Rom. tom. i. p, 104, from Leo the 
Grammarian, Simeon the Treasurer, and other writers of the 
Byzantine history, 
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nations had received from their ancestors, and still 
retained, even after their conversion to Christianity. 
The clergy, instead of extirpating these errors, either 
gave them a Christian aspect by inventing certain 
religious rites to cover their deformity, or by explain- 
ing them in a forced allegorical manner; and thus 
they were perpetuated in the church, and devoutly 
transmitted from age to age. We may also attribute 
a considerable number of the rites and institutions, 
that dishonored religion in this century, to absurd 
notions both concerning the Supreme Being and de- 
parted saints; for it was imagined that God was like 
the princes and great ones of the earth, who are 
rendered propitious by costly presents, and are de- 
lighted with those cringing salutations, and other 
marks of veneration and homage, which they receive 
from their subjects ; and it was believed likewise, that 
departed spirits were agreeably affected with the 
same kind of services. 
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CENT. x. 
—— 


II. The famous yearly festival that was celebrated restivats. 


in remembrance of all departed souls, was instituted 
by the authority of Odilo, abbot of Clugni, and added 
to the Latin calendar toward the conclusion of this 
century, Before this time, a custom had been in- 
troduced in many places of offering up prayers on 
certain days, for the souls that were confined in pur- 
gatory ; but these prayers were made by each religious 
society, only for its own members, friends, and 
patrons. The pious zeal of Odilo could not be con- 
fined within such narrow limits; and he therefore 
extended the benefit of these prayers to all the souls 
that labored under the pains and trials of purgatory *. 
To this proceeding Odilo was prompted by the ex- 
hortations of a Sicilian hermit, who pretended to have 
learned, by an immediate revelation from heaven, 
that the prayers of the monks of Clugni would be 


© Tn the year 998. 3 
1 See Mebillon, Acta SS. Ord. Bened. Swe. vi. parti. p. 584, 
where the reader will find the Life of Odilo, with his decree for 
the institution of this festival. 
VOL. Il. 2cr 
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effectual for the deliverance of departed spirits from 
the expiatory flames of a middle asic Aaa 
this festival was, at first, celebrated only by the con- 
gregation of Clugni; but, having received 
the approbation of one of the Laces 
order, kept with particular devotion in all the 
churches, “yyy Be 
ILL. The worship of the Virgin Mary, which, 
hefore this century, had been carried to a. 
degree of idolatry, now received new 
solemnity and superstition. Near the close 
century, a custom was introduced among the 
of celebrating masses, and abstaining from 
honor of the blessed Virgin, every 
After this, what the Latins called the minor 
was instituted in honor of St. Mary, which was, in 
the following century, confirmed by Urban IL. it 
council of Clermont, There are also to be 
this age manifest indications of the institution of the — 
‘rosary and crown of the Virgin, by which her wor- 
shipers were to reckon the number of prayers that they 
were to offer to this new divinity; for, om 
place the invention of the rosary in the >er 
















ofterosy- century, and attribute it to St. Dominic, yet this sup- 


position is made without any foundation ', 

consists in fifteen repetitions of the Lord’s prayer, 
and a hundred and fifty salutations of the blessed 
Virgin; while the-crown, according to the different 
opinions of the learned concerning the age h 
blessed Virgin, consists in six or seven recitations of the 
Lord’s prayer, and six or seven times ten i 











4 
/ of 
« Benedict XIV. was artful enough to observe a 
silence with respect to the superstitious and dishon 
of this anniversary festival, in his treatise de Ft 4 
Marie, et Sanctorum, lib. iii, cap. xxii. p. 671, tom. 
and by bis silence he has plainly shewn to the 
thought of this absurd festival. This is not the only 
prudence that is to be found in the works of that if 
1 This is demonstrated by Mabillon, Preef, ad Acta SS, 
Bened, See. v. p- 58, ar 
™ In these words—Ave, Maria! wea 
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: CHAPTER V. 
Concerning the Divisions and Heresies that troubled the Church 
during this Century. 


I. Tue profound ignorance and stupidity, that crvr.x. 
were productive of so many evils in this century, had, 5c, 
at least this advantage attending them, that they beresies 
contributed much to the tranquillity of the church, °™""* 
and prevented the rise of new sects and new com- 
motions of a religious kind. But, though no new 
inventions were broached, the ancient errors. still 
remained. The Nestorians and Monophysites still 
lived under the Arabian government: they were, 
however, much more rigorously treated than in former 
times, and were often persecuted with the utmost 
injustice and violence. But, as some of them excelled 
in medical knowlege, which was highly esteemed 
among the Arabians, while others rendered themselves 
acceptable to the great, by the dexterous manage- 
ment of their domestic affairs, as overseers and 
stewards, all this contributed to diminish the violence 
of the storms which arose against them from time 
to time. 

‘Il. The Manichzans or Paulicians, whose errors The Paulie 
have been already pointed out, gathered considerable“ 
strength in Thrace under the reign of John Tzimisces. 
fe part of this restless and turbulent sect had 

en transported into that province, by the order of 
Constantine Copronymus, so early as the eighth 
century, to put an end to the commotions which they 
had excited in the east; but a still greater number 
of them were left behind, especially in Syria and 
the adjacent countries. Hence it was, that Theodore, 
bishop of Antioch, from a pious apprehension of the 
danger to which his flock lay exposed from the 
neighbourhood of such pernicious heretics, engaged 
the emperor, by his ardent and importunate solicita- 
tions, to send a new colony of these Manicheans 

2c2 
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cext.x, from Syria to Philippi". From Thrace they 
—*— into Bulgaria and Sclavonia, where they ig a / 

under the jurisdiction of their own pontiff, or 
After the council of Basil had commenced its de- 
liberations, these sectaries removed into Italy, and 
thence spreading themselves through the other pro- 
vinces of Europe, they became extremely troublesome 
to the popes on many occasions ®. fo. 

Troubles Ill. In the last year of this century arose a certain 

ie!” teacher, whose name was Leutard, who lived at 
Vertus, in the, diocese of Chalons, and, in a short 
time, drew after him a considerable fee esr: <a 
ciples. This new doctor could not bear the super- 
stitious worship of images, which he is said to have 
opposed with the utmost vehemence, and even to 
have broken in pieces an image of Christ, which he 
found. in a church where he went to perform his 
devotions. He, moreover, exclaimed with the gr 
warmth against the payment of tithes to the priests, 
and in several other respects shewed that he was no 
cordial friend to the sacerdotal order. But that 
which shewed evidently that he was a dangerous 
fanatic, was his affirming that in the prophecies of 
the Old Testament there was a manifest mixture of 
truth and falsehood. Gebouin, bishop of Chalons, 
examined the pretensions which this man made to 
divine inspiration, and exposed his ot aa 
the view of the public, whom he had so 
seduced; upon which: he threw himself into a 7 
andsended his days like many other fanatics?, It is 
highly probable, that this upstart doctor taught 
many other absurd notions beside those which we 
have now mentioned, and that, after his death, his 
disciples formed a part of the sect that was after- 
wards known in France under the name of the 

oh eet 
= Jo. Zonaras, Annal.-lib, xvii. 


® Itis extremely probable, as we have already had on 
to observe, that the remains of this sect are still to be ina’ 


Bulgaria. 
P iT this is related by Glaber ial Hist. lib. ii, cap, xi. 
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Albigenses, and which is said to have adopted the cevr. x. 
Manichzan errors. ; — 

IV. There were yet subsisting some remains of The An- 
the sect of the Arians in several parts of Italy, and 
re oriserd in the territory of Padua; but Ratherius, 

hop of Verona, had a still more enormous heresy 
to combat in the system of the Anthropomorphites, 
which was revived in 939. In the district of Vicenza, 
a considerable number, not only of the illiterate 
multitude, but also of the sacerdotal order, adopted 
that most absurd and extravagant notion, that the 
Deity was clothed with a human form, and seated, 
like an earthly monarch, upon a throne of gold, and 
that his angelic ministers were men arrayed’ in white 
garments, and furnished with wings, to render them 
more expeditious in executing their sovereign’s orders. 
This monstrous error will appear less astonishing, 
when we consider that the stupid and illiterate 
multitude had constantly before their eyes, in all the 
churches, the Supreme Being and his angels repre- 
sented in pictures and images with the human figure. 
. The superstition of another set of blinded wretches, 
mentioned also by Ratherius, was yet more unac- 
countable and absurd than that of the Anthropomor- 
phites ; for they imagined that, every Monday, mass 
was performed in heaven by St. Michael in the 
presence of God; and hence, on that day, they re- 
sorted in crowds to all the churches which were 
dedicated to that highly-honored saint4, It is more 
than probable that the avarice of the priests, who 
officiated in the church of St. Michael, was the real 
source of this extravagant fancy ; and that in this, as 
in many other cases, the rapacity of the clergy took 
advantage of the credulity of the people, aud made 
them believe whatever they thought would contribute 
to augment the opulence of the church. 


4 Ratherii Epist. Synodica in Dacherii Spicilegio Script, Veter. 
ton, ii, p. 294,—Sigeberti Gemblacens. Chron. ad annum 939. 
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adjacent countries, the zeal and diligence of the 
Nestorians gained over considerable numbers, almost 
daily, to the profession of Christianity. It appears 
also evident from a multitude of unexceptionable tes- 
timonies, that metropolitan prelates, with a iter 
number of inferior bishops under their jurisdiction, 
were established at this time in the provinces of Cas- 
gar, Nuacheta, Turkestan, Genda, and Tangut*; 
from which we may conclude, that, in this and the 
following century, a prodigious number of Christians 
lived in those very countries which are at present 
over-run with idolatry, or with the Mohammedan 
errors, All these Christians were undoubtedly Nes- 
torians,and lived under the jurisdiction of the patriareh 
of that sect, who resided in Chaldza. 
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cent, 
_ 


If. Among the European nations that lay os ted 
groveling in their native darkness and superstition, (2° “1 
were the Sclavonians, the Obotriti*, the Venedi s atemptea 


ie 

_ © Marcus Paul. Venetus de Regionibus Orientalibus, lib. i. 
cap. $8, 40, 45, 47, 48, 49, 62, 63, 64, lib, ii. cap. $9.—Euaeb. 
Renaudot, Anciennes Relations des Indes et de la Chine, p.420. 
—Assemani Biblioth. Orient. Vatican. tom. iii. part ii. p. 502, 
& successful propagation of the Gospel, bythe ministry 
the Nestorians, in Tartary, China, and the neighbouring pra- 
ces, is a most important event, and every way worthy to 
the researches and the pen of some able writer, well 
with oriental history. It must, indeed, be acknow- 
that, if this subject be important, it is also difficult on 
ni accounts. It was attempted, however, notwithstanding 
ifficulty, by the most learned Theoph. Sigefred Bayer, who 
had collected'a great quantity of materials relative to this inter~ 
> fry ee the history of Christianity, both from the works 
at have been published upon this subject, and from manu- 
scripts that lie Pe concealed in the cabinets of the curious. 
But, unhappily for the republic of letters, the death of that 
excellent man vale dere his labors, and prevented him from 
executing a design, which was worthy of his superior abilities, 

and his well-known zeal for the interests coats 
Voedale whose Ling vesded athe cosnry of Mecklenburg, 
whose ki jided in the countr: a 
ir domiai af the Baltic from the 


(-jp- samme am aaa the Palatinate of Marien= 
arg. 
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wEab and the Prussians, whose conversion had bee 
“=~ tempted, but with little or no success, by certe 
sionaries, from whose piety and zeal better” 
ofthe prcediog ccatary, Adaer, shop o€ gas 
ol ing century, 
hadiend2aroured $a.inedl, inti thi aindeiol the fierce 
and savage Prussians, the salutary doctrines 
Gospel; but he perished in the fruitless att t, and 
received, in 996, from the murdering anc 
a pagan priest, the crown of martyrdom‘. 
king of Poland, revenged the death of this | 
apostle by entering into a bloody war with the Prus- 
sians; and he obtained, by the force of penal laws — 
and of a victorious army, what Adalbert could not 
effect by exhortation and argument®. He 
this savage people into the Christian church; yet, 
beside this violent method of conversion, others of a 
more gentle kind were certainly practised by the 
attendants of Boleslaus, who seconded the ee 
arguments of their prince by the more 
influence of admonition and instruction, A. 
ecclesiastic of illustrious birth, whose name 
Boniface, and who was one of the disciples of | 
Romuald, undertook the conversion of the Prussi 
and was succeeded in this pious enterprise by Brun 
who set out from Germany with a company of 
eighteen persons, who had entered with zeal into | 
same laudable design. These were, however, 
barbarously massacred by the fierce and cruel Prus- 
sians; and neither the vigorous efforts of Boleslat 
nor of the succeeding kings of Poland, could en; 









ou 
€ See the Acta Sanctor. ad d. xxii. Aprilis, p. 17%. ~~ 
# Solignac’s Hist. de Pologne, tom. i. p. 193. 4 
o> * Fleury differs from Dr. Mosheim in his account of 
Bruno, in two points. First, he maintains, 
Bruno were one and the same person, and here he is et 
in the right; but he maintains farther, that he suffered 
dom in Russia, which is an evident mistake, It i be le 
to admonish the reader to distinguish eee ‘the Bruno: founded the 
mentioned, from a monk of the same name, who 
order of the Carthusians. 
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this rude and inflexible vation to abandon totally the ex. x. 


idolatry of their ancestors '. 
- ae Sicily had been groaning under the dominion7% 


cons: teres 


of the Saracens from the ninth century; nor had theoutofsicily. 


repeated attempts of the Greeks and Latins to dis- 
possess them of that rich and fertile country, been 
hitherto crowned with the desired success. But in. 
this century the face of affairs changed entirely in 
that island; ght in 1059, Robert Guiscard, who had 
formed a settlement in Italy, at the head of a 
ony colony, noe was afterwards created duke of 

ia, encou hy the exhortations of pope 
Nicolas IL, tected by the assistance of his 
brother Roger, attacked with the greatest vigor and 
intrepidity the Saracens in Sicily; nor did the latter 
chieftain sheath the victorious sword before he had 
rendered himself master of that island, and cleared it 
absolutely of its former tyrants. As soon as this 
great work was accomplished, which was not before 
the year 1090, count Roger not only restored to its 
former glory and lustre the Christian religion, which 
had been almost totally extinguished under the 
Saracen yoke, but also established bishoprics, founded 
monasteries, erected magnificent churches throughout 
that province, and bestowed upon the clergy those 
immense revenues and those distinguished honors 
which they still enjoy". It is in the privileges con- 
ferred upon this valiant chief, that we find the 
origin. of that supreme authority in matters of 
religion, which is still vested in the kings of Sicily, 

in the limits of their own territories, and 
which is known by the name of the Sicilian 
-monarehy; for pope Urban If is said to have 
granted, in 1097, by a special diploma, to Roger 
and his successors, the title, authority, and preroga- 
tives, of hereditary legates of the apostolic see. The 
court of Rome affirms, that this diploma is not 


4 Ant. Pagi Critica in Baronium, tom. iv. ad annum 1008, 
Boat car t. Hartknoch’s Ecclesiastical History of Prussia, 
ie 


See Burigni' 's Histoire Generale de la Sicile, tom.i , p. 386. 
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repeated com 
made of the vs ao of the Saracens, resolved 
take in person a holy war for the deliverance © 
church; and above fifty thousand 
wane hocaramehie conte aeaiia pedit 
jut his with the em) Henr. 
which Setianl ea occasion oneal 
other unforeseen occurrences, obliged 
quish a personal invasion of the holy 
project, however, was renewed toward the con 
of this century, by the enthusiastic zeal of an 
bitant of Amiens, who was known by the 
Peter the Hermit, and who suggested to U 
the means of accomplishing what had been 
tunately suspended. This famous hermit, in a, 
ney, which he had made through Palestine in 1 
had observed, with inexpreasible anguish, the 1 
tions and persecutions which the Christians, 
visited the holy places, suffered from the barbarous 
and tyrannic Saracens. Inflamed therefore’ 
holy indignation and a furious zeal, which he 
upon as the effects of a divine impulse, he 
the assistance of Simeon, patriarch of Constai 
and also of the pope, but without effect. E 


_ 1 See Baronii Liber de Monarchia Sicilie, 
‘as also the Traité de la Monarchie Sicilienne, by 
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being discouraged by this, he renewed his efforts cewr. xt 
with the utmost vigor, went through all the countries. —*~ 


of Europe sounding the alarm of a holy war against 
the infidel nations, and exhorting all Christian princes 
to draw the sword against the tyrants of Palestine; 
nor did he stop here; but, with a view to engage the 
superstitious and ignorant multitude in his cause, he 
carried about with him a letter, which he said was 
written in heaven, and addressed to all true Christians, 
to animate their zeal for the deliverance of their 
brethren, who groaned under the oppressive burthen 
of a Mohammedan yoke ". 


in their breasts a vehement zeal for that holy carnage 
which the church had been so long meditating, he 
assembled a grand and numerous council at Placentia, 
in 1095, and recommended warmly, for the first time, 
the sacred expedition against the Saracens®. ‘This 
arduous enterprise was far from being approved by 
the greatest part of this numerous assembly, not- 
withstanding the presence of the emperor's legates, 
who, in their master’s name, represented most pathe- 
tically how necessary it was to set limits to the power 
of the victorious infidels, whose authority and domi- 
nion increased from day to day.. The pontiff’s pro- 
posal was, however, renewed with the same zeal, 
and with the desired success, some time after this, in 
the council assembled at Clermont, where Urban 
was present. ‘The pompous and pathetic speech 


® This circumstance is mentioned by the abbot Dodechinus, 
in his Continuat. Chronici Mariani Scoti, apud Scriptores 
Germanicos Jo. Pistorii, tom. i. p. 402, For an account 
of , See Du-Fresne’s notes upon the Alexias of Anna 
Comnena. 

cf ° This council was the most numerous of any that had 
Deen hitherto assembled, and was, on that account, ‘holden in 
the pee dela, ‘There were present at it two hundred bishops, 
four thousand ecclesiastics, and three hundred thousand laymen, 
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cexr.x which he delivered on’ this occasion, made’ a deep’ 


—*~ and powerful impression upon the minds — 








French, whose natural character renders t! 
superior to the Italians in encountering d 
facing danger, and attempting the execution 
most perilous designs: so that an innumerable 
titude, composed of all ranks and orders in 
nation, offered themselves as volunteers in this: 
expedition. This numerous host was looked upon 
as formidable in the highest degree, and equal | the: 
most glorious enterprises and exploits, while, in r 
lity, it was no more than an unwieldy body wi 

life and vigor, and was weak and cmtaapeiiane 
every respect. This will appear sufficiently eviden 
when we consider that this army was a motley ass 
blage of monks, prostitutes, artists, laborers, 
tradesmen, merchants, boys, girls, slaves, ; 
tors, and profligate debauchees, and that it was prin- 
cipally composed of the lowest dregs of the multi- 
tude, who were animated solely by the of 
spoil and plunder, and hoped to make their 

by this holy campaign. Every one will _peroeive: 
how little discipline, counsel, or fortitude, were to 
be expected from such a miserable rabble. | This: 
expedition was distinguished, in the French t 

by the name of a croisade, and all who embarked in. 
it were called croisés, croisards, or cross-bearers, t 
only because the end of this holy war was to wrest 
the cross of Christ out of the hands of the infidels, 
but also on account of the consecrated cross of various: 
colors, which every soldier wore upon his right 
shoulder 4, 







> Theod. Ruinart. in Vit, Urbani Il. sect. coxxv. 
229, 240, 272, &c. tom. ili, op. posthum. Mabilloni ou Rei 
—Jo. Harduini Concilia, tom, xi. part ii, Ps, 1726—! 
Annal. Eccles. tom. xi, ad annum 1095, n, xxxii, P. 61s, 

4 See Abruh. Bzovius, Continuat. Annal. Baronii. a 
ad annum 1410, n. ix. p. 22, edit, Lalek .—L'Enfant, Hi 
du Concile de Pise, tom. ii. lib. v, p.60.—The writers wl 
have treated of this holy war are atte! by Jo. Alb. 
cius, in his Lux Evangelii toto Orbe exoriens, cap. xxx. p,. 
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\ VI. In consequenceof these grand) preparations, ces. x1. 
_ eight hundred thousand men, in separate bodies, and »,.7,,, 
under different commanders, set out for Constanti- of this holy 


nople, in 1096, that, after receiving both assistance ™ 


and direction from Alexis Comnenius the Grecian 
emperor, they might pursue their march into Asia. 
One of the principal divisions of this great body 
marched under the guidance of Peter the Hermit, the 
author and fomenter of the war, who was girded 
with a rope, and continued to appear with all the 
marks of an austere solitary. ‘The adventurers 
who composed this first division committed the 
most flagitious crimes, which so incensed the in- 
habitants of the countries through which they 
passed, particularly those of Hungary and Bulgaria, 
that they rose up in arms and massacred the greatest 
of them. A like fate attended several other 
divisions of the same army, who, under the conduct 
of weak and unskilful chiefs, wandered about like 
an undisciplined band of robbers, plundering the cities 
that lay in their way, and spreading misery and deso- 
lation wherever they came. The armies that were 
headed by illustrious commanders, distinguished by 
their birth and their military endowments, arrived 
more happily at the capital of the Grecian empire. 
‘That which was commanded by Godfrey of Bouillon, 
duke of Lorrain, who deserves a place among the 
heroes, whether of ancient or modern times", 

and by his brother Baldwin, was composed of eighty 
thousand well chosen troops, horse and foot’, and 


' The Benedictine monks have given an ample account of this 
magnanimous chief, whose character was a bright assemblage of 
all Christian, civil, and heroic virtues, in their Histoire Literaire 
dela France, tom. viii. p. 598. 

&& * The engaging and illustrious virtues of Godfrey had 
drawn from all parts a prodigious number of volunteers, who 
were ambitious to fight under his standard. The magnitude of 
this host, however, perplexed the valiant chief, who, on that 
account, divided jt into several bodies, and, finding in Peter 
the Hermit the same ambitious and military spirit that had 
prevailed in him before his retreat from the world, declared 
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xt, directed its march through Germany and Hungary. 
— > Another host, which was headed nond, ea 
of Toulouse, passed through the Sclavonian territc 
ries. Robert earl of Flanders, Robert duke of Nor- 
mandy ', Hugh, brother to Philip I. king — 
embarked their respective forces in a fleet which was 
assembled at Brundisi and Tarento, whence 
were transported to Durazzo, or Dyrrhachium, as it 
was anciently called. These armies were we 
by Boemond, duke of Apulia and Calabria, at the 
head of a chosen and numerous body of valiant 
Normans. 2 ye 
VII. This army was the greatest, and, in outward 
appearance, the most formidable, that had been 
known in the memory of man; and thi before 
its arrival at Constantinople, it was diminished con- 
siderably by the difficulties and oppositions it had 
met with on the way, yet, such as it was, it made the 
Grecian emperor tremble, and filled his mind with 
the most anxious and terrible apprehensions of some 
secret design against his dominions, His fears, how- 
ever, were dispelled, when he saw these legions pass 
the streights of Gallipolis, and direct their march 
toward Bithynia". my 
him the general of the first division, which was v 
the rest, and ordered to march immediately to Ce 
By this measure Godfrey freed himself from the Saeeal 
astonishing multitude which flocked to his fe Father Maim- 
bourg, notwithstanding his immoderate zeal for the ry a 
and that fabulous turn which enabled him to 
most favourable points of view, acknowleges frankly, that “ie 
divisions of this prodigious army committed the most abominable 
cnormities in the countries through which they that 
there was no kind of insolence, injustice, impurity, bar 
and violence, of which they were not guilty. Nothing 
in the annals of history can equal the Sagitlony e 
infernal rabble. See particularly Moin is 
Gioisdes, tom. i, liv. i, p. 57, 5%, 59, 60, 61, 62, secon: 
°c * Eldest son of William the Conqueror, mie 
oy ° Our author, forthe sake of brevity, over the 
contests and signees that subsisted between ifs chief of the 
crusade and the Grecian emperor. The character of the latter 
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The first successful enterprise", that was formed cesr. x. 
agent the infidels, was the siege of Nice, the capital —*- 


| Bithynia, which was taken in 1097; thence the 
victorious army proceeded into Syria, and in the fol- 
lowing year subdued Antioch, which, with its fertile 

> was granted, by the assembled chiefs, to 
Boemond, duke of Apulia, Edessa feil next into the 
hands of the victors, and became the property of 
Baldwin, brother to Godfrey of Bouillon. The con- 
quest of Jerusalem, which, after a siege of five weeks, 
submitted to their arms in 1099, seemed to crown 
their expedition with the desired success. In this 
city were laid the foundations of a new kingdom, at 
the head of which was placed the famous Godfrey, 
whom the army saluted king of Jerusalem with an 
unanimous voice. 
_ But this illustrious hero, whose other eminent qua- 
lities were adorned with the greatest modesty, refused 
that high title*, though he governed Jerusalem with 


ont 


Salenty Patel by different historians. The warm defenders 
of the , le zegrsvent him as a most perfidious prince, who, 
under the shew of friendship and zeal, aimed at the destruction 
of Godfrey’s army. Others consider him as a wise, prudent 
litician, who, by artifice and stratagem, warded off the da 
had reason to apprehend from the formidable legions 
through his dominions; and part of which, particularly 
© army commanded by Peter the Hermit, ravaged his most 
fruitful territories in the most barbarous manper, und pillaged 
the suburbs of the capital of the empire. The truth of 
the matter is, that, if Alexis cannot be vindicated from the 
charge of perfidy, the holy warriors are, on the other hand, 
le with many acts of brutality and injustice. See 
‘Maimbourg, Histoire des Croisades, livre i. et ii. 
q > « Before the arrival of Godfrey in Asia, the army, or 
rabble, commanded by Peter the Hermit in such a ridi- 
culous manner as might be expected from a wrong-headed 
‘monk, received a ruinous defeat Ross the young Soliman. 
_ o& * All the historians, who have written of this holy war, 
applaud the answer which Godivey returned to the offer that 
was made him of a crown of gold, ‘a5 a mark of his accession to 
‘the throne of Jerusalem; the answer was, that “ he could not 
“ bear the thought of wearing a crown of gold in that city, 
- “where the King of kings had been crowned with thorns,” 
‘This answer was sublime in the eleventh century. 
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cexr.xt, that valor, equity, and prudence, which have ren- 
—*~ dered his name immortal. Having chosen a 
army to support him in his new dignity, he permite 
the rest of the troops to return into Europe. He did 
not, however, long enjoy the fruits of a victory, in 
which his heroic valor had been so gloriously dis- 
played, but died about a year after the est of 
Jerusalem, leaving his dominions to his brother 
Baldwin, prince of Edessa, who assumed the title 
king without the least hesitation. itp 
‘The motives. WIL. If we examine the motives that engaged the 
which eo popes, more particularly Urban I., to kindle this 
= of holy war, which in its progress and issue was so 
Rowe snd detrimental to almost all the countries of Europe, we 
of Eure shall probably be persuaded that its origin is to be 
in thisholy derived from the corrupt notions of religion, which 
"prevailed in those barbarous times. It was thought 
inconsistent with the duty and character of Christians, 
to suffer that land which was blessed with the ministry, 
distinguished by the miracles, and consecrated by the 
blood of the Saviour of men, to remain under the 
dominion of his most inveterate enemies. It was also 
deemed a very important branch of true piety to v 
the holy places in Palestine; but such peregring 
were extremely dangerous, while the despotic § 
cens were in possession of that country. Nor | 
to be denied, that these motives of a religious kind 
were accompanied and rendered more Sparro! 
anxious’ apprehension of the growing power of 
Turks, who had already subdued the greatest pan 
the Grecian empire; and might soon carry into 
Europe, and more particularly into Italy, their vieto- 
rious arms. 7 
There are, it must be confessed, several learned 
men who have accounted otherwise for this pious, or 
rather fanatical, expedition. They imagine that the 
Roman pontiffs recommended this sacred paign 
with a view of augmenting their own Crperoy and 













weakening the power of the Latin emperors 
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princes; and that these princes countenanced and cxvr.xt 


it in hopes of getting rid, by that mea- 
sure, of their powerful and warlike vassals, and of 
becoming masters of their lands and possessions’. 


¥ The part of this hypothesis, that relates to the views of the 
Roman pontiffs, has been adopted as an undoubted truth, not 
pilose” protestant historians, but also by several writers 
oft lish communion, See Bened. Accoltus de bello Sacro 
in Infideles, Jib. i. p. Lee Heaanges Histoire des Eglises Refor- 
mées, tom. i, period. v. p, 235.—Vertot, Histoire des Chevaliers 
de Malthe, tom. i. liv. tii. p. 302, 908 ; liv. iv. p. 428.—Baillet, 
Histoire des Demelez de Boniface VIII. avec Philippe le Bel, 
p- 76.—Histoire da Droit Ecclesiastique Frangois, tom. i. 
p. 296, 299. To such, however, as consider matters attentively, 
this hypothesis will appear destitute of any solid foundation. 
Certain it is, that the pontiffs could never have either foreseen, 
or imagined, that so many European princes, and such pro- 
digious multitudes of people, would An arms against the infi- 
dee and march into Palestine; nor could they be assured 
before-hand, that this expedition would tend to the advance- 
ment of their opulence and authority ; for all the accessions of 
influence and wealth, which the popes, and the clergy in general, 
derived from these holy wars, were of a much later date than 
‘their origin, and were acquired by degrees, rather by lucky 
hits, than by deep-laid schemes; and this slone is sufficient to 
shew, that the pontiff, in forming the plan, and exhorting to the 
ion of these wars, had no thoughts of extending there- 
By te init of their authority. We may add, to this consi- 
tion, another of no less weight in matter before us; 
and that is the general opinion which prevailed at this time, 
both among the clergy and the people, that the conquest of 
Palestine would be finished in a short time, in a single cam- 
paign; that the Divine Providence would interpose, in a 
i lous manner, to accomplish the ruin of the infidels; and 
that, after the taking of Jerusalem, the greatest part of the 
E princes would return home with their troops, which 
Jast circumstance was by no means favorable to the views which 
the are supposed to have formed of increasing their 
ep ce and extending their dominion. OF all the conjectures 
at have been entertained upon this subject, the most impro- 
bable and groundless is that which supposes that Urban II, 
recommended, with such ardor, this expedition into Palestine, 
with a view of weakening the power of the emperor Henry IV. 
with whom he had a violent dispute concerning the inves- 
titure of bishops. They who adopt this conjecture, must be 
little acquainted with the history of these times; or at 
they forget, that the first armies’ that marched into Palestine 
it the infidels, were chiefly composed of Franks and 
‘Normans, and that the Germans, who were the enemies of 
VOL, UI. 2D 
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anes x. that valor, equity, and prudence, which have ren- 
—*~ dered his name immortal. Having chosen a small 


army to support him in his new dignity, he permitted 
the rest of the troops to return into Europe. He did 
not, however, long enjoy the fruits of a victory, in 
which his heroic valor had been so gloriously dis- 
played, but died about a year after the conquest of 
Jerusalem, leaving his dominions to his. brother 
Baldwin, prince of Edessa, who assumed the title of 
king without the least hesitation. 


‘Tee motives, VIII. If we examine the motives that engaged the 
which en- popes, more particularly Urban II., to kindle this 
45% holy war, which in its progress and issue was so 
Pep detrimental to almost all the countries of Europe, we 
a Esrope Shall probably be persuaded that its origin is to be 
fatale boly derived from the corrupt notions of religion, which 


prevailed in those barbarous times. It was thought 
inconsistent with the duty and character of Christians, 
to suffer that land which was blessed with the ministry, 
distinguished by the miracles, and consecrated by the 
blood of the Saviour of men, to remain under the 
dominion of his most inveterate enemies. It was also 
deemed a very important branch of true piety to visit 
the holy places in Palestine; but such peregrinations 
were extremely dangerous, while the despotic’ Sara- 
cens were in possession of that country. Nor is it 
to be denied, that these motives of a religious kind 
were accompanied and rendered more effectual by an 
anxious’ apprehension of the growing power of the 
Turks, who had already subdued the greatest part o 
the Grecian empire; and might soon 
Europe, and more particularly into Italy, 
rious arms. 

There are, it must be confessed, 
men who have accounted otherwise 
rather fanatical, expedition. T i 
Roman pontiffs recommended this. 
with a view of augmenting 1 
weakening the power oF 
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ewer. ot These conjectures, however plausible in. an 

~— ataibes more than conjectures, The truth see 
this ; that the pope and the European princes 

engaged at first in these crusades by a p 
superstition only; but when, in x 
they learned by experience, dat hooa 
contributed much to increase their op 
to extend their authority, by sacrificing the 
and powerful rivals, new motives were — 
encourage these la dg dt P 
ambition and avarice seconded and e 
dictates of fanaticism and superstition. 
me" IX. Without determining any thing co 
emer the justice or injustice” of these wars, we may 


‘evils that Urban II., were, in the beginning, extremely averse to tI 
attended it. €xpedition, Many other considerations might be add 
wate this matter, which, for the sake of brevity, 1 pass 
‘That part of the hypothesis, which relates to the kings 
rinces of Europe, and supposes that they coun 
oly war to get rid of their powerful varelb 
as the Ba Ades we py a ah now refutii 
stoned by 86 several eminent writers, such as 
» liv. iii, p, 508), Boulainvi par ae on ath 
tend to a superior and uncommon 
these remote ages. The reasons, however, ic 
0 support, their opinion, 
is single argument, viz. “ Many a, 
“among the Franks, became more opulent 
“ the number of their vassals, who Teen their lives 
“in this noly war; therefore, these princes not 
“but warmly countenanced the prosecution of 
“ gelfish_ and ambitious principles. f 
clusion must strike every one at first sight, We are wo 
prone to attribute both to the Roman pontiffs, and to dl 
of this barbarous age, much more ity and ci 
y reall possessed ; and we deduce from the events 
vies of the actors which is a defective 
ane manner of reasoning Bey. . to the 





Phen cea) decide the question cone 
of the crusades; a question which, when 
r; with picatnige and impartiality, will >rpest no 
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affirm, that they were highly prejudicial, both to crvr. x. 
the caase of religion, and to the civil interests —*— 
of mankind; and that, in Europe more especially, 


extremely difficult, but also highly doubtful. It is, however, 
to inform the reader, thut in the twelfth and thirteenth 
mturies the justice of this holy war was called in question, 
| warmly disputed among Christians. The Waldenses and 
Alb who were distinguished by the name of Cathari, 
or Paritans, considered these expeditions into Palestine as 
absolutely unlawful. The reasons they alleged were collected 
and ated by Francis Moneta, a Dominican friar of the 
th ury, in a book entitled Summa contra Catharos 
et Waldenses, lib. v. cap. xiii. p. 531., which was published at 
Rome by Riccini. But neither the objections of the Wal- 
nor the answers of Moneta, were at all remarkable for 
their weight and solidity, as will appear evidently from the 
RY <b heat age The former alleged, against the holy war, 
the of St. Paul, 1 Cor. x. $2. * Give none offence ; 
neither tothe Jews nor to the Gentiles.” By the Gentiles, 
said they, are to be understood the Saracens. And therefore 
the European Christians are to abstain from making war uy 
the Saracens, lest they give offence to the Gentiles, We 
we Moneta’s answer to this argument in his own words: 
' Weread," says he, Gen. xii. 7, “that God said unto Abraham, 
“* Unto thy seed will I give this land :’? Now we (Christians 
who dwell in Europe) are the seed of Abraham, as the apostle 
affirms, Galat. iii. 29. Therefore we are heirs of the promi 
‘and the holy land is given to us by the covenant as our law’ 
possession. 







Hence it appears, that it is the duty of civil and 
temporal rulers to use their most zealous efforts to put us in 
of the promised land, while it is, at the same time, 
ct it upon the church and its ministers to exhort these 
rulers in the most urgent manner to the performance of their 
roe A rare argument this traly! but let us hear him out. 
sj church has no design to injure or slaughter the Saracens, 
nor is such the intention of the Christian princes engaged in this 
war. Yet the blood of the infidels must of necessity be shed, 
if they make resistance and oppose the victorious arms of the 
princes. The church of God chareere is entirely innocent and 
‘without ch in this matter, and gives no offence to the 
Gentiles, se it does no more, in reality, than maintain its 
undoubted right.” Such is the subtile reasoning of Moneta, 
on it is not necessary to make any reflexions. 
which it i ke any reflexi 
o> Dr. Mosheim seems too modest, and even timorous in his 
manner of arraigning the justice of this holy war, which was so 
absurd in its principle, and 30 abominable in the odious circum 
that attended it. His respect, perhaps, for the Teu- 
tonic crosses which abound in Germany, and are the marks ofan 
order that derives its origin from these fanatical expeditions into 
2pn¢ 
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cexr. xz. they occasioned innumerable evils and calamities, 
-—— the effects of which are yet perceptible in our — 


times. The European nations were deprived of — 
the greatest part of their inhabitants by these ill: — 
judged expeditions; immense sums of money were 
exported into Asia for the support of the war; and 
numbers of the most powerful and opulent families 
either became extinct, or were involved in the deep- 
est miseries of poverty and want. It could not easily 
be otherwise, since the heads of the most illustrious 
houses either mortgaged or sold their lands and pos- 
sessions in order to pay the expenses of their voyage’, — 


- 





Palestine, may have oceasioned that eee and cireumspec: 
tion in his expressions, through which, however, it is to 
perceive his Fog Rare of the crusades. The holy 
pepe by the dominion of infidels, was the apparent pretext 
for this fanatical war. What holy place? Jerusalem, say the 
knights errant of Palestine. But they forget that Jerusalem 
was a city which, by the conduct of its inhabitants and the cru- 
cifixion of Christ, had become most odious in the eye of God; 
that it was visibly loaded with a divine malediction, and was the 
miserable theutre of the most tremendous judgements and cala- 
mities that ever were inflicted upon any nation. Had the case 
been otherwise, we know of no right which Christianity gives its 
professors to seise the territories, and invade the -ssions 
unbelievers, Had the Jews attempted the conquest of Palestine, 
they would have acted conformably with their app: i 
because it was formerly their country; and ee 
with their religious principles, because they expected a 
who was to bind the kings of the Gentiles in chains, and to 
duce the whole world under the Jewish yoke. o~ 
® We find many memorable examples of this in the ancient 
records. Robert, duke of Normandy, mortgaged his duchy to 
his brother William king of England to defray the expences of 
his voyage to Pulestine. See the Histor, Major of Matthew 
Paris, lib, i. p. 24—Odo, viscount of Bourges, sold his territ 
to the king of France. Gallia Christiana Benedictinoram, 
p. 45. See, for many examples of this kind, Car. du Fresne, 
Adnot. ad Joinvillii Vitam Ludovici S. p. 52—Boulainvilliers 
sur l’Origine et les Droits de la Noblesse, in Molet’s Memoires 
de Literature et de lHistoire, tom, ix, part i. p. - 
George Cramer, de Juribus et Prarogativis Nobilitatis, tom. i. 
p- 81,409. From the commencement therefore of these holy 
wars, a vast number of estates, belonging to the European 
nobility, were either mortgaged, or torally ‘transferred, some to 
kings and princes, others to priests and monks, and Solana 
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while others imposed such intolerable burthens upon ces. x. 
their vassals and tenants, as obliged them to abandon ~*~ 


their houses and all their domestic concerns, and 
to enlist themselves, rather through wild despair 
than religious zeal, under the sacred banner of the 
cross. Hence the face of Europe was totally changed, 
and all things were thrown into the utmost con- 
fusion. We pass in silence the various enormities 
that were occasioned by these crusades, the murders, 
rapes, and robberies of the most infernal nature, that 
were every where committed with impunity by these 
holy soldiers of God and of Christ, as they were im- 
piously called; nor shall we enter into a detail of the 
new privileges and rights, to which these wars gave 
rise, and which were often attended with the greatest 
inconveniences °. 


_X. These holy wars were not less prejudicial tt: untappy 
to the cause of religion, and the true interests of the = La 
Christian church, than they were to the temporal respect to 


concerns of men. One of their first and most per- 
nicious effects was the enormous augmentation of 
the influence and authority of the Roman pontiffs : 
they also contributed, in various ways, to enrich the 
churches and monasteries with daily accessions of 
wealth, and to open new sources of opulence to all 
the sacerdotal orders. Vor they, who assumed the 
cross, disposed of their possessions as if they were at 
the point of death, on account of the great and 
innumerable dangers to which they were to be ex- 


to persons of'a private condition, who, by possessing considerable 
sums of ready money, were enabled to make advantageous 
ses, 


_» Such persons as entered into these expeditions, and were 
distinguished by the badge of the military cross, acquired there- 
by certain remarkable rights, which were extremely prejudicial 
to the rest of their fellow-citizens. Hence it happened, that 
when any of these holy soldiers contracted any civil obligations, 
er entered into conventions of sale, purchase, or any such 
transactions, they were previously required to renounce all pri- 
vil and immunities, which they “had obtained, or might 
obtain in time to come, by assuming the cross. See Le Beul, 
Memoires sur I’Histoire d’Auxerre Append. tom. ii, p. 292. 


the stale of 
religion, 
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nr xu* posed in their passage to the holy land, ected 
~*~ opposition they were to encounter there upon their 
arrival®, They therefore, for the most ‘nae’ 
their wills before their departure, and left a con- 
siderable part of tir posit the pet nd 
monks, in order to obtain, by these pious 

favor and protection of the Deity *. Many ‘samples 
of these donations are to be found in ancient 

Such of the holy soldiers, as had been engaged in 
suits of law with the priests or monks, 

their pretensions, and submissively gave up whatever 
it was that had been the subject of debate; and 


"others, who had seised any of the 


of the churches or convents, or had heard of 
any injury that had been committed against the 
clergy by the remotest of their ancestors, made the 
most liberal restitution, both for their own a, 
tions and those of their forefathers, and made ample 
satisfaction, for the real or pretended injuries com~ 
mitted against the church, by rich and costly dona~ 
tions *. 

Nor were these the only unhappy effects of these 
holy expeditions, considered with respect to their 
influence upon the state of religion, and the affairs 
of the Christian church; for, while whole 
of bishops and abbots girded the sword to the thi 
and went as generals, volunteers, or chaplains into 
Palestine, the priests and monks, who had lived 
under their jurisdiction, and were more or less awed 
by their authority, threw off all restraint, led 
most lawless and profligate lives, and al 
themselves to all sorts of licentiousness, committing 


© The translator has here inserted, in the the 
note (*) of the original, as it is purely historical, and san 
interesting part of the narration. 

4 See Plessis, Hist. de Meaux, tom. ii. iy 76, 79, 141.—Gallia 
Christiana, tom. "i oe 139.—Le Beeuf; Append. ie = 
Fresne, Note ad Vitam Ludovici Sancti, p. 52. 

* Du-Fresne, p. 52. 
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the most flagitious and extravagant excesses without cevr. x. 


reluctance or remorse. The monster superstition, 
which was already grown to an enormous size, re- 
ceived new accessions of strength and influence from 
this holy war, and exercised with greater vehemence 
than ever its despotic dominion over the minds of 
the Latins. To the crowd of saints and tutelar 
patrons, whose number was prodigious before this 
period, were now added many fictitious saints of 
Greek and Syrian origin’, hitherto unknown in 
; and an incredible quantity of relics, the 
test part of which were ridiculous in the highest 
e were imported into the European churches, 
‘The armies, that returned from Asia after the taking 
of Jerusalem, brought with them a vast number of 
these saintly relics, which they had bought at a high 
price from the crafty Greeks and Syrians, and which 
they considered as the noblest spoils that could crown 
their return from the holy land. These they com- 
mitted to the custody of the clergy in the churches 
and monasteries, or ordered them to be most care- 
fully preserved in their families from one generation 
to another *. 

i The Roman catholic historians acknowlege, that, during 
the time of the crusades, many saints, unknown to the Latins 
before that period, were imported into Europe from Greece 
and the eastern provinces, and were treated with the utmost re- 

and the most devout veneration. Among these new 

rons, there were some, whose exploits and even existence 
are called in question, Such, among others, was St. Catharine, 
Baronius and Cassander represent as having removed 

from Syria into Europe. See Baronius, ad Martyrol. Roman. 

p- 728.—Ger Cassander, Schol. ad Hymnos Ecclesia. It is 
extremely doubtful, whether this Catharine, who is honored as 
the of learned men, ever existed. 

sacred Harpe peat relics which the Feenet 
, Britons, an nations, 

es 80 eat carey pri als sei in our tines with such 
pious ostentation, are Retin not more ancient than these holy 
‘wars, but were then purchased at a high rate from the Greeks 
poles ‘These cunning traders in superstition, whose avarice 
and were excessive, itly imposed iy the credulity 
of the simple and ignorant Latins, by the sale of fictitious relics. 
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CHAPTER It. al 


Concerning the Calamitous Events that happened to the 
during this Century. fio 


cawxr.x. J, THE greatest opposition the Christians met with, 
‘these. 20 this century, was from the Saracens and Turks. 
Ings ofc To gehts ale Christians ey Susceiee? 
Yerthede. equally odious, and felt equally the fatal consequences 
minion and of their increasing dominion. The Samrenh not- 
ofthe San. Withstanding their bloody contests with the Turks, 
smand which gave them constant occupation, and the 

vigorous, though ineffectual efforts they were con- 

tinually making to set limits to the power of that 

fierce nation, which was daily extending the bounds 


Richard, king of England, bought in 1191, from the famous Sala- 
din, all the relics that were to be found in Jerusale: 

from the testimony of Matthew Paris, who tells us also, ; the 
Dominicans brought from Palestine a white stone, in which Jesus 
Christ had Jeft the print of his feet. The Genoese pretended to 
have received from Baldwin, second king of Jerusalem, the very 
dish in which the paschal lamb was served up to Christ and his 
disciples at the last supper; though this famous dish excites 
the laughter of even father Labat, in his Voyages en Espagne 
et en Italie, tom. ii. For an account of the ou aes ity 
of relics, which St. Louis brought from Palestine into 

we refer the reader to the life of that prince composed by 
Joinville, and published by Du-lresne; as also to Plessis, 
Histoire de I"Eglise de Meaux, tom. i. p. 120; and Laneelot, 
Memoires pour la Vie de l’Abbé de St. Cyran, tom. i. p. 175, 
Christ's handkerchief, which is worshiped at Besangon, was 
brought thither from the holy land. See J. Jaques Chifiet, 
Visontio, part ii. p. 108 ; and de Linteis Christi Sepulchralibus, 
c. ix, p. 50, Many other examples of this miserable superstition 
may be seen in Anton. Matthei Analecta veteris Aevi, tom, ii. 
p. 677.—Jo. Mabillon, Annal. Bened. tom, vi. pe 525 anihee 
cipally Chiflet’s Crisis Historica de Linteis Christi Sepulchrali- 
bus, ¢, ix. x. p, 50, and also 59, where we find the following 
passage: ‘ Sciendum est, vigente irmmani et barbart Turcarum 
“persecutione, et imminente Christian religionis in oriente 
“ naufragio, educta e sacrariis et per Christianos quovis modo 
“ recondita ecclesiarum pisccre= Hise plane divinis opibus il- 
* lecti pre aliis, sacra ActYava qua vi, qua pretio, a detinentibus 
* hac illac extorserunt.’* o's 
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subjects, whom they robbed, plundered, —*— 
or murdered in the most barbarous manner, 
with all sorts of injuries and calamities. 
s, on the other hand, not only reduced the 
dominion to very narrow bounds, but also 
richest provinces of the Grecian empire, 
e countries situated upon the coasts of the 
ea, and subjected them to their yoke, while 
werished and exhausted the rest by per- 
sions, and by the most severe and un- 
exactions. The Greeks were not able to 
is impetuous torrent of prosperous ambition. 
wee was weakened by intestine discords, and 
sures were exhausted to such a degree as 
them incapable of raising new troops, or of 
he armies they had already in their service. 













; Gospel in a different, yet still more pernicious **** ma 
‘They used all sorts of methods to allure the” 
ns into the profession of the Mohammedan 
liances of marriage, advantageous contracts, 
rewards, were employed to seduce them 
Much success ; for great numbers fell into 
snares, and apostatised from the truth ; 
allurements would have, undoubtedly, still 
‘to seduce multitudes of Christians from 
of the church, had not tie face of affairs 
Spain by the victorious arms of the 
and Castile, and more especially 
these princes, whose zeal for Chris- 
to their military courage, defeated 
everal battles, and deprived them of 
territories and possessions ‘, 
Histor. Ecclesiust. Siec. xi. § ii. 
' History of the Expulsion of the 
which is to be found in the Miscel- 
mr, tom. i. 
wars between the first Christian 
foslems or Moors, see the Spanish 
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pire, persisted in their cruelty toward their oxen. xn 


Saracens in Spain opposed the progress ast And tthe 
nes, 
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The number of those among the Danes, Hun- 
garians, and other European nations, who retained 
their prejudices in favor of the idolatrous religion 
of their ancestors, was yet very considerable; and 
they persecuted, with the utmost cruelty, the neigh- 
bouring nations, and also such of their fellow-citizens 
as had embraced the Gospel. feb pomp do 
barbarous persecution, Christian princes exerted their 
zeal in a terrible manner, proclaiming capital pu- 
nishment against all who persisted in the wong of 
the Pagan deities. This dreadful severity contributed 
much more toward the extirpation of paganism, 
than the exhortations and instructions of 
missionaries, who were unacquainted with the true 
nature of the Gospel, and dishonored its pure and 
holy doctrines by their licentious lives and er 
stitious practices. 

‘The Prussians, Lithuanians, Sclavonians, Obotriti, 
and several other nations, who dwelt in the lower 
parts of Germany, and lay still groveling in the 
darkness of paganism, continued to harass the Chris- 
tians, who lived in their neighbourhood, by perpetual 
acts of hostility and violence, by frequent incursions 
into their territories, and by putting numbers of them 


to death in the most inhuman manner‘, on: 
The 

& Helmoldi Chron. Slavorum, lib, i. cap. xvi. p. 52.—Adami 
Bremens, Histor, lib, ii. cap. xxvii. -_, 
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CHAPTER I. 


Concerning the State of Letters and Philosophy during this 
o Century. 


J. Tue declining condition of the Grecian empire cexr. x. 
was fatal to the progress of letters and philosophy. 9. tac of 
Its glory and power diminished from day to day teaming 
under the insults and usurpations of the Turks and “7s 
Saracens; and, while the empire suffered by these 
attacks from without, it was consumed gradually. by 
the internal pestilence of civil discord, by frequent 
seditions and conspiracies, and by those violent re- 
volutions which shook from time to time the imperial 
throne, and were attended with the sudden fall and 
elevation of those who held the reins of government. 

*So many foreign invasions, so many internal troubles, 
so many emperors dethroned, deprived the political 
body of its strength and consistency, broke in upon 
the public order, rendered all things precarious, 
and, dejecting the spirits of the nation, damped the 
fire of genius, and discouraged the efforts of literary 
ambition. There were, however, some emperors, 
such as Alexius Comnenus, who seemed to cherish 
and encourage the drooping sciences, and whose zeal 
was seconded by several prelates, who were willing 


{<r * The sentence which begins with the words so many 
Soreign, and ends with the words literary ambition, is added by 
the translator to render the connexion with what follows more 
evident. 
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to lend a supporting hand to the cause of letters. 
The controversies also that subsisted between the 
Greeks and Latins, impelled the former, amidst all 
their disadvantages, to a certain degree of applica- 
tion to study, and prevented them from abandoning 
entirely the culture of the sciences. And hence it 
is, that we find among the Greeks of this century 
some writers, at least, who have deserved well of the 
republic of letters. ‘ 

Il. We pass in silence the poets, rhetoricians, and 
philologists of this century, who were neither highly 
eminent nor absolutely contemptible. Among the 
writers of history, Leo the grammarian, John 
Scylizes, Cedrenus, and a few others, deserve to be 
mentioned with some share of praise, notwithstand- 
ing the palpable partiality with which they are 
chargeable, and the zeal they discover for many of 
the fabulous records of their nation. But the great- 
est ornament of the republic of letters, at this time, 
was Michael Psellus, a man illustrious in every re- 
spect, and deeply versed in all the various kinds of 
crudition that were known in his age. This great 
man recommended warmly to his countrymen the 
study of philosophy, and particularly the system of 
Aristotle, which he embellished and illustrated in 
several learned and ingenious productions*. If we 
turn our eyes toward the Arabians, we shall find 
that they still retained a high degree of zeal for the 
culture of the sciences; as appears evidently from 
the number of physicians, mathematicians, and astro- 
nomers, who flourished among them in this century % 

HI. The arts and sciences seemed, in some 
measure, to revive in the west, among the clergy, 
at least, and the monastic orders; they were not 
indeed cultivated by any other set of men; and the 
nobility, if we except such of them as were designed 


» Leo Allatius, Diatriba de Psellis, p. 14, edit. Fabricii. 
© Elmacini Historia Saracen, p, 281,—Jo, Henr. Hottinger, 
Histor, Eccles. Sec. xi. p. 449. 
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to fill certain ecclesiastical dignities, or had volun- cesr. xr, 
sa 


tarily devoted themselves to a religious solitude, 
treated all sorts of learning and erudition with in- 
difference and contempt. The schools of learning 
flourished in several parts of Italy about the year 1050; 
and of the Italian doctors, who acquired a name by 
their writings or their academical lectures, several 
removed afterwards into France, and particularly 
into Normandy, where they instructed the youth, 
who had consecrated themselves to the service of 
the church’. The French also, though they ac- 
knowlege their obligations to the learned Italians 
who settled in their provinces, exhibit, at the same 
time, a considerable list of their countrymen, who, 
without any foreign succours, cultivated the sciences, 
and contributed not a little to the advancement of 
letters in this century; they mention also several 
schools erected in different parts of that kingdom, 
which were in the highest reputation, both on ac- 
count of the fame of their masters, and the multitude 
of disciples that resorted to them‘. And, indeed, it 
is certain beyond all contradiction, that the liberal 
arts and sciences were cultivated in France, which 
abounded with learned men, while the greatest part 
of Italy lay as yet covered with a thick cloud of 
ignorance and darkness. For Robert, king of France, 
son and successor of Hugh Capet, disciple of the 
famous Gerbert (afterwards Sylvester II,), and the 

t protector of the sciences, and friend of the 
Focaee: reigned from the close of the preceding 
century to the year 1031‘, and exerted upon all 
occasions the most ardent zeal for the restoration of 


4 See Muratori, Antiquitates Ital. medii evi, tom, iii, p. 871. 
—Giannone, Historia di Napoli, vol. ii. 

© Histoire Literaire dela France, tom. vii-at the Introduction. 
—Du Bovlay, Hist. Academ, Paris, tom. i. p. $55.—Le Beeuf, 
Diss, sur I'Etat des Sciences en France depuis la Mort du Roi 
Robert, which is published among his Dissertations sur I'Histoire 
Ecclesiastique et Civile de Paris, tom. ii. part i, ri is 

{> f Robert succeeded Hugh Capet, and reigned thirty-five 
years, 


° 
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eexr. x1. letters; nor were his noble efforts without success &. 
—*~ The provinces of Sicily, Apulia, Calabria, and other 
southern parts of Italy, were indebted, for the intro- 
duction of the sciences among them, to the Normans, 
who became their masters, and whio brought with 
them from France the knowlege of letters to a 
people benighted in the darkest ignorance. To the 
Normans also was due the restoration of learning in 
England. William the Conqueror, a prince of un- 
common sagacity and genius, and the great Mzcenas 
of his time, upon his accession to the throne of 
England in the year 1066, engaged, by the most 
alluring solicitations, a considerable number of learn- 
ed men, from Normandy and other countries, to 
settle in his new dominions, and exerted his most 
zealous endeavours to dispel that savage ignorance, 
which is always a source of innumerable evils 
The reception of Christianity had polished and 
civilised, in an extraordinary manner, the rugged 
minds of the valiant Normans: for those fierce 
warriors, who, under the darkness of paganism, had 
manifested the utmost aversion to all branches of 
knowlege and every kind of instruction, distingui: 
ed themselves, after their conversion, by their ardent 
application to the study of religion and the pursuits 
of learning. ores! 
Schools IV. This vehement desire of knowlege, that 
sreneli® Gnereased from day to day, and became, at 
places, the predominant passion of the politest European 
nations, produced many happy effects. To it, more 
particularly, we must attribute the considerable 
number of public schools that were opened in various 
places, and the choice of more able and eminent 


= ae 

& Daniel, Histoire de la France, tom. iii. p. 58—Du Boulay, 

Hist. Academ. Paris. tom. i. p. 636 et passion. pie, 
h See Hist. Liter. de la France, tom. viii. p. 171.—* The 

” ish," says Matthew Paris, *« were so illiterate and 

“before the time of William the Conqueror, that a man 

** understood the Ler of grammar, was universally 

“upon as a prodigy of learning.” -. 
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masters, than those who had formerly presided in awn «1 
the seminaries of learning. Toward the conclusion ~*~ 


of the preceding age, there were no schools in 
Europe but those which belonged to monasteries, 
or episcopal residences: nor were there any other 
masters, except the Benedictine monks, to instruct 
the youth in the principles of sacred and profane 
erudition, But, not long after the commencement of 
this century, the face of things was totally changed, 
ina manner the most advantageous to the cause of 
letters. In many cities of France and Italy, learned 
men, both among the clergy and laity, undertook 
the weighty and important charge of instructing the 
youth, and succeeded much better in this worthy 
undertaking than the monks had done, not only by 

ding in their course of instruction more 
branches of knowlege than the monastic doctors 
were acquainted with, but also by teaching in a 
better method, and with more perspicuity and pre- 
cision, many of the same branches of science, which 
the others had taught before them. The most 
eminent of these new masters were such as had 
either travelled into Spain with a view to study in 
the schools of the Saracens (which was extremely 
customary in this age among those who were am- 
bitious of a distinguished reputation for wisdom and 
knowlege), or had improved their stock of erudition 
and philosophy by a diligent and attentive perusal 
of the writings of the Arabians, of which a great 
number were translated into Latin; for with these 
foreign succours they were enabled to teach philoso- 
phy, mathematics, physic, astronomy, and the other 
sciences that are connected with them, in a much 
more. learned and solid manner than the monks or 
such as had received their education from them 
alone. The school of Salernum, in the kingdom of 
Naples, was renowned above all others for the study 
of physic in this century, and vast numbers crowded 
thither from all the provinces of Europe to receive 
instruction in the art of healing: but the medical 
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ts which rendered the doctors of Salernum so 
mous, were all derived from the writings of the 
Arabians, or from the schools of the Saracens in 
Spain and Africa’. Tt was also from the schools and 
writings of the Arabian sages, that the absurd and 
puerile tricks of divination, and the custom of fore- 
telling future events from the position of the stars, 
the features of the face, and the lines of the hand, 
derived their origin. These ridiculous practices, 
proceeding from so respectable a source, and more- 
over adapted to satisfy the idle curiosity of ‘cape 
mortals, were carried on in all the European nations; 
and in process of time the pretended sciences’ of 
and divination acquired the highest Peal 
tion and authority. 


The uence V. The seven liberal arts, as they were ona, 


toe 
can 


_ in’ part comprehended received new pci of 


were taught in the greatest part of the schools that 
were erected in this century for the education of 
youth, The first stage was grammar, which was 
followed by rhetoric and logic. When the disciple, 
having learned these three branches, which were 
generally known by the name of trivium, extended 
his ambition, and was desirous of new improve 

in the sciences, he was conducted slowly through the 
Hscerace to the very summit of literary fame. 

ut this method of teaching, which had 

ceived in all the western schools, was consi 
changed toward the latter end of this century; for, 
as the science of logic, under which metaphysics were 


' Muratori, Antiq. Ital. tom. iii. p. 935—Giannone, ~~ 4 
Napoli, tom. ii, p, 151.—Freind’s History of Physic._—It | is well 
known, that the famous preeeny of the Rosy, of 
the preservation of health, were composed in this century, a 
request of the king of England. 

& The trivium was a term invented in the times = 
barismn to express the three sciences that were first learned 
school, viz. grammar, thetoric, and logic; and the 
which these sciences alone were taught, were called 
The oe nadrivium comprehended the four mathematical 

metic, music, geometry, and astronomy. aad 
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perfection from the deep meditations and the assidus cexr. x. 
ous industry of certain acute thinkers, and was —*— 


taught with more detail and subtilty than in former 
times, the greatest part of the studious youth be- 
came so enamoured of this branch of philosophy, as 
to abandon grammar, rhetoric, aad all the other 
liberal arts, that they might consecrate their whole 
time to the discussion of logical questions, and the 
pursuit of metaphysical speculations. Nor was this 
surprising, when we consider, that, according to the 
opinion which now prevailed in the republic of 
letters, a man who was well versed in dialectics, i. e. 
in logical and metaphysical knowlege, was reputed 
sufficiently learned, and was supposed to stand in 
need of no other branches of erudition’. Hence 
arose that contempt of languages and eloquence, of 
the more elegant sciences, and the fine arts, which 
spread its baneful influence through the Latin pro- 
yinces; and hence that barbarism and pedantic 


1 See Boulay, tom. i. p. 408, 611.—This is too likely to be- 
come the prevailing taste even in our times : but it is an ancient 
taste, as we may easily perceive, by casting an eye upon the 
it history of the ‘eleventh century; and to confirm still 
farther the truth of the vulgar saying, that there is nothing new 
under the sun, we shall quote the following passage from the 
Metalogicum of John of Salisbuty, a writer of no mean abilities, 
lib, i, cap. iii. * Poet, historiographi, habebantur infames, et 

ji quis incumbebat laboribus antiquorum, notabatur ut non 

asello Arcadis tardior, sed obtusior plumbo vel lapide, 
omnibus erat in risum, Suis enim, aut magistri sui, quisque 
incumbebat inventis,—Fiebant ergo summi repente philosophi: 
nam qui illiteratus accesserat, fere non morabatur in scholis 
ulterius quam eo curriculo temporis, quo avium pulli plu- 
mescunt.—Sed quid docebant novi doctores, et qui plus som- 
niorum quam vigiliarum in scrutinio philosophies consumserant ? 
Eece nova fiebant omnia: innovabatur grarmatica, immutabatur 
dialectica, contemmebatur rhetorica, et novas totius quadrivii 
yias, evacuatis priorum regulis, de ipsis philosophive adytis pro- 
ferebant, Solam convententi ive rationem loquebantur, ar- 








gumentum sonabat in ore omnium—ae ineptam nimis aut rude 
et a philosopho alienum, impossibile credebatur convenienter et 
ad rationis normam quicquam dicere aut facere, nisi conveni~ 
enti et rationis mentio expressim esset inserta.” Many more 
passages of this nature are to be found in this author, 

VOL. Il. 2E 
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erxt.xe, sophistry which dishonored, in succeeding ages, the 
—*— republic of letters, and deplorably corrupted the 
noble simplicity of true theology, and the purest 
systems of philosophical wisdom. mr 
Dialectic or VI. The philosophy of the Latins, in this century, 
eco ™s' was absolutely confined within the cirele of dialectics, 
while the other philosophical sciences were 
known by name™ This dialectic, indeed, was 
miserably dry and barren, as long as it was drawn 
from no other source than the ten 
attributed to St. Augustin, or from the 8 
of the Aristotelian philosophy, composed by Por- 
phyry and Averroes. These, however; were the 
only guides which the schools had to follow in the 
beginning of this century; nor had the public teach+ 
ers either genius or courage enough to an 
system, or to improve upon the principles of these 
dictators in philosophy, whose authority was treated 
as infallible, and whose productions, for a long time, 
were regarded as perfect, to the great detriment of 
true science. But, about the year 1050, the face of 
hilosophy began to change, and the science of 
[oh assumed a new aspect. This revolution 
in France, where several of the books of Aristo 
= We shall, indeed, find many, in the records of this etntury, 
honored with the title of Philosophers. Thus we bear of Mane+ 
goldus the Philosopher, Adalardus the Phil er, &c. But 
‘we must not attribute to that term, when applied to these 
marians, the sense whieh it bore among the ancient 
Latins, and which it still bears in our times. In the 
what we call the middle ages, every man of learning, 
kind his erudition might be, was called a philosopher; and 
title was also given to the interpreters of Scripture, though | 
set of men were, _ fenerally speaking, destitute of true 
reese See the Chronicon Salernitanum in Muratori’s | 
lection Seriptor, Rerum Italicar, tom. ii, a Se 
p. 265, where we are told, that in the tenth reat 
the sciences were almost totally extinguished in Italy, 
were Wy haruhi at Benevento, We learn, how- 
lows, 


ah 
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had been brought from the schools of the Saracens ces x. 
in Spain ; and it was effected by a set of men highly —— 


renowned for their abilities and genius, such as 
ger, Roscellinus, Hildebert, and after them by 

Gilbert de la Porrée, the famous Abelard, and others. 

These eminent logicians, though they followed the 

Stagirite as their guide, took the liberty to illustrate 

and model anew his philosophy, and to extend it far 
dd its ancient limits. 

Il. The philosophers of this age, who were most 
famous for their zealous and successful endeavours 
to improve the science of logic, and accommodate it 
to use, were Lanfranc, an Italian by birth, 
( was abbot of St. Stephen’s at Caen, and was 
thence called by William the Conqueror to the see of 
Canterbury,) Anselm his successor, and Odo, whoselast 
promotion was the bishopric of Cambray. Lanfrane 
was 50 deeply versed in this science, that he was 
comnfonly called the Dialectician; and he employed 
with great dexterity the subtilties of logic in the 
controversy which was carried on between him and 
the learned Berenger, against whom he maintained 
the real presence of Christ’s body and blood in the 

sacrament, Anselm, in a very learned dialogue, 
throws much light upon the darkness and perplexity 
in which the science of logic had been so long in- 
volved; and, among other things, he investigates, 
with no small sagacity, the nature of substance, and 
mode or quality, in order to convey more just 
notions of these metaphysical entities than had been 
hitherto entertained". This great prelate, who 
shone with a distinguished lustre in several branches 
of literature both sacred and profane, was the first 
of the Latin doctors who dispelled the clouds of 
i and obscurity that hung over the im- 
portant sciences of metaphysics and natural theology, 
as appears from two books of his composition, where- 


* This dialogue, de Gram is to be found in the works of 
Anselm, publi by See Cake, tom. i. p. 143. 
RES 
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cest.xt, in. the truths concerning the Deity, which are de- 
—*~ ducible from the mere light of nature, are enumerated 


and explained with a degree of sagacity which could 
not well be expected from a writer of this century. 
He was the inventor of that famous argument, 
vulgarly and erroneously attributed to Des-Cartes, 
which demonstrates the existence of God from the 
idea of an infinitely perfect Being naturally implant 
in the mind of man, and which is to be found, with- 
out exception, in the breast of every mortal. The 
solidity of this argument was, indeed, called in 
question, almost as soon as it was proposed, by 
Gaunilo, a French monk, whose objections were 
answered by Anselm, ina treatise professedly written 
for that purpose®, Odo, the third restorer of logic 
whom we mentioned above, taught that science with 
the greatest applause, and illustrated it in three 
learned productions, which have not survived the 
ruins of time ?. . 


© Gaunilo’s Treatise is to be found in the works of Anselm, 
with the answer of that learned prelate. (@ As Anselm rei 
such a shining figure in the literary history of England, it 
not be improper to add here a more ample account of his cha- 
racter and writings than that which is given by Dr. 1. 
His life and manners were without reproach, though his spi it ual 
ambition justly exposed him to censure. His wor! e 
into three parts. ‘The firat contains his dogmatical tracts, and 
begins with a discourse concerning the Existence of God, the 
Divine Attributes, and the Trinity. ‘This discourse is called 
Monologia, because it is drawn up in the form of a soliloquy. In 
this first part of the works of Anselm, there are many curious 
researches upon subjects of a very difficult and Wee 
nature, such as the Fall of Satan, the Reason why created 
Man, the doctrine of Original Sin, and the Manner of its Com- 
munication to Adam’s Posterity, the Liberty of the Will, and 
the Consistency of Freedom with the Divine Prescience. The 
second and third parts of the writings of this eminent 
contain his practical and devotional performances, stich as 
Homilies, Poems, Prayers, &c. and his Letters, which are divided 
into four books. —_. 

P The titles of these three treatises are as follow: de Sophista, 
de Complesionibus, de Re et Ente. The learned Heriman, in 
‘his Narratio Restaurationis Abbatiz Sti, Martini Torn: 
which is published in M, D’Acheri's Spicilegium 
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VIII. The restoration of logic was immediately cern. x. 
followed by a vehement dispute between its re-pisoe, 
storers and patrons, concerning the object of thatamong the 
Science; such was the term employed by the conyers, 

ling parties. This controversy, which was longvd Reulists. 


tending ps 
Q agitated in_the_ schools, was i nature extremely, 
. ial and unimportant: but, considered in itscon- ~ “** 
it became a very serious and weighty 
affair, since the disputants on both sides made use 
of their respective opinions in explaining the doc- 
trines of religion, and reciprocally loaded each other 
with the most odious invectives and the most oppro- 
brious accusations. In one point only they were 
unanimous, acknowleging that logic or dialectic had 
for its essential object the consideration of universals 
in their various relations and points of comparison, 
since particular and individual things, being liable 
to change, could not be the objects of a sure and 
immutable science. But the great question was, 
whether these universals, which came within the 
sphere of logical inquiries, belonged to the class of 
real things, or to that of mere denominations. One 
set of these subtile disputants maintained, that 
universals were undoubted realities, and supported 
their hypothesis by the authority of Plato, Boetius, 
and other ancient sages; the other affirmed, that 
they were mere words and outward denominations, 
and pleaded in behalf of their cause the respectable 
suffrages of Aristotle and Porphyry, The former 
were called Realists, on account of their doctrine, 
and the latter Nominalists, for the same reason. 
The contending parties were, in process of time, 
subdivided into various sects, on account of the 
different modes in which many explained the doc- 
trine that was the badge and characteristic of their 





Veter. tom. ii, p. $89, speaks of Odo in the following honor- 
able munner; ‘Cum Odo septem liberalium artium esset peri- 

. tus, preecipue tamen in dialecticd eminebat, et pro ips maxime 
clericorum frequentia eum expetebat.”” 


philosophers . 
divines. Some are of opinion, that it derived its 
origin from the disputes between rer and his 
adversaries, concerning the eucharist"; a notion which, 
though it be advanced without authority, is by no 
means destitute of probability, since the hypothesis 


of the Nominalists might be very successfully em- 
ployed in defending the doctrine of Berenger, con- 
cerning the sacrament of the Lord’ssupper. 
IX. The Nominalists had for their chief a person 
named John, who, on account of his logical subtilty, 
was surnamed the Sophist, which is the only circum- 
stance we know of his history *. His principal dis- 


4 The learned Brucker (in his Historia Critica Philosophie, 
tom, iii. p. 904) gives an ample account of the sect of the No- 
minalists, and enlarges upon the nature and circumstances of 
this logical contest : he also mentions the various writers, who 
have made this sect and its doctrine the object of their re- 
searches. Among these writers, the principal was John Salabert, 
presbyter in the diocese of Agen, who, in 1651, published a 
treatise entitled Philosophia Nominalium Vindicata. ‘This 
book, which is extremely rare, has been seen by none of 
the authors who have written professedly concerning the sect of 
the Nominalists. A copy of it, taken from the in 
the French king’s library, was communicated to me, from 
it appears, that Salabert, who was certainly a very e 
ingenious logician, employed his labor rather in nding | 
doctrine of the Nominalists, than in giving an accurate 
of their sect. There'are, however, several things to be found 
in his book, which are far from being generally k, even 
among the learned. , « " 

" Du Boulay, Histor. Acad. Paris, tom. i.'p. 448.—Ger. du 
Bois, Histor. Ecclesie Paris. tom. i. 770, AS. 

* This account we have from the unknown author of 
mentum Historie Francice i Roberto rea id 
which is published in Du Chesne's Seriptores Histori Franc 
tom. iv, His words are as follow: “In dialeeticA hi potentes 
extiterunt sophiste, Johannes, qui artem sophisticam 
esse disseruit,” &c—Du Boulay conjectures that this John 
the Sophist was the same person with John of Chartres, sur 
named the Deaf, who was first physician to Henry 1. 
France, and had acquired a great degree of renown by his 
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ciples were Robert of Paris, Roscelin of Compiegne, cin. x 
and Arnoul of Laon, who propagated his doctrine —*~ 
with industry and success; to whom we may add, 

with some probability, Raimbert, the master of a 
famous school at Lisle, who is said, according to the 
quibbling humor of the times, ‘to have read nominal 

logie to his disciples while Odo (whom we have 
already had occasion to mention) instructed his 
scholars in reality’. The most renowned of all the 
nominal philosophers of this age was Roscelin : hence 

many considered him as the chief and founder.of 

that sect, and he is still regarded as such by several 
learned men. 


CHAPTER II, 


Concerning the Doctors and Ministers of the Church, and its Form 
- of Government during this Century. : 


TI. ALL the records of this century loudly com- The co 

| of the vices that reigned among the rulers {joe 
of the church, and, in general, among all the sacer- 
dotal orders; they also deplore that universal decay 
of piety and discipline, which was the consequence 
of this corruption in a set of men, who were bound 
to support, by their example, their authority, and 
their instructions, the sacred interests of religion and 
virtue. The western bishops were no sooner elevated 


jus and erudition. The same author tells us, that John 

for his master Giraldus of Orleans, who was an incom- 

ble poet, and an excellent rhetorician ; but he advances this 
Pithout any proof, Mabillon, on the other hand, in his Anna}, 
Benedict. tom. v. supposes, that John the Nominalist was the 
same person who made known to Anselm the error of Roscelinus 
-eoncerning the Three Persons in the Godhead. 

* The passage in the original is: “ Qui dialecticam clericis 
suis in voce legebat, quum Odo in ve discipulis legeret.” 
~Herimannus, Histor. Restaurationis Monasterii Sti, Martini 
a, aang in D’Acheri’s Spicileg, Vet, Soriptorum, vol, iii. 
P a 
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to the rank of dukes, counts, and nobles, and enriched 
with ample territories, than they gave themselves 
up entirely to the dominion of pleasure and ambition, 
and, wholly employed in displaying the m r 
of their temporal stations, frequented the courts of 
princes, accompanied always with a splendid train 
of attendants and domestics*. ‘The inferior orders 
of the clergy were also licentious in their own way; 
few among them preserved any remains of piety and 
virtue, we might add, of decency and discretion. 
While their rulers were wallowing in luxury, and 
basking in the beams of worldly pomp and splendor, 
they were indulging themselves, without the least 
sense of shame, in fraudulent practices, in impure 
and lascivious gratifications, and even in the com- 
mission of flagitious crimes. The Grecian clergy 
were less chargeable with these shocking irre- 
gularities, as the calamities under which their country 
groaned, imposed a restraint upon their passions, 
and gave a check to their licentiousness. Yet, not- 
withstanding these salutary restraints, there were 
Ha examples of piety and virtue to be found among 
them. 

II. The authority and lustre of the Latin church, 
or, to speak more properly, the power and dominion 
of the Roman pontiffs, rose in this century to the 
highest point, though they rose by degrees, and 
had much opposition and many difficulties to con- 
quer, Tn the preceding age the pontiffs had acquired 
a great degree of authority in religious affairs, and 
in every thing that related to the government of the 
church; and their credit and influence increased 
prodigiously toward the commencement of this 
century. For then they received the pompous titles 





" See, among other examples of this episcopal grandeur, that 
of Adalbert, neater rrraneta) lib. iii. Emap p. 38, lib. iv. 
cap. xxxy. p. 52. that of Gunther, in the Lectiones Antique 
of Canisius, tom, iii. part i, p. 185, and that of M: in the 
Museum Italicum of Mabillon, tom.i.p.114. Add to all these 
Muratori’s Antig, [tal, medii Evi, tom. vi. p. 72. ri 
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of * masters of the world,’ and ‘ popes, i. e. universal crer. xu 
“fathers ;* they presided also every where in the —>— 


councils by their legates; assumed the authority of 
supreme arbiters in all controversies that arose con- 
‘cerning religion or church discipline; and main- 
tained the pretended rights of the church against 
the encroachments and usurpations of kings and 
princes. Their authority, however, was confined 
within certain limits; for, on one hand, it was re- 
strained by sovereign princes, that it might not 
arrogantly aim at civil dominion; and, on the other, 
it was opposed by the bishops themselves, that it 
might not rise to a spiritual despotism, and utterly 
destroy the liberty and privileges of synods and 
councils". From the time of Leo IX. the 
employed every method which the most artful ambi- 
tion could suggest, to remove these limits, and to 
render their dominion both despotic and universal. 
‘They not only aspired to the character of supreme 
legislators in the church, to an unlimited jurisdiction 
over all synods and councils, whether general -or 
ovincial, to the sole distribution of all ecclesiastical 
Tor and benefices, as being divinely authorised apd 
appointed for that purpose; but they carried their 
insolent pretensions so far as to give themselves out 
for lords of the universe, arbiters of the fate of 
kingdoms and empires, and supreme rulers over the 
kings and princes of the earth. Before Leo IX. 
‘no pope was so enormously impudent as to claim 
this unbounded authority, or to assume the power 
of transferring territories and provinces from their 
lawful possessors to new masters. This pontiff gave 
the example of such an amazing pretension to his 


™ The very learned Laudoy (in his Assertio contra Privi- 
legium Sti. Medardi, part ii. cap. xxxi. op. tom, ii, bangicen 
4 an accurate account of the ecclesiastical laws, and of the 
par of the hierarchy, during this century, which he collected 
the letters of pope Gregory VII. from which account it 
appears, that Gregory, ambitious as he was, did not pretend to 
a supreme and despotic authority in the church. 


een 
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xt holy successors, inting to the Normans, who 
= hai settled in re rar and territories which 


they had already usurped, or were em 

forcing out of the hands of the Greeks and 

The ambitious views, however, of the aspiring popes 

were opposed by the emperors, the kings of 

by William the Conqueror, who was now seated on 

ae ne eee and lor pared 
rights and_privil of royalty x 

high eae of the speeniea see’, and also by several 

other princes, Nor did the bishops, particularly 

those of France and Germany, sit tamely silent under 


the papal yoke ; many of them endeavoured to main- 


tain their rights and the privileges of the church ; but 
others, seduced by the allurements of interest or the 
dictates of superstition, sacrificed their liberties, and 
yielded to the pontiffs. Hence it happened, that 
these imperious lords of the church, though they 


* See Gaufr. Malaterra, Hist. Sicula, lib, i. cap. xiy. Pe £e% 
tom, ¥. Scriptor, Ital, Muratori, ¢@ ‘The rh 
incorporated the note (*) of the original into the text. 

¥ See Eadmeri Historia Novorum, which is published at | 
end of the works of Anselm, archbishop of Canterbury. mee 
eae to observe here, that, if it is true on pie hae a 

‘illiam the Conqueror opposed, on many occasions, the 
‘utmost vehemence and zeal, the growing power of the Roman 
pontiffs, and of the spiring bishops, it is no less certain, on the 
other, that, to accomplish his ambitious yiews, he, li 
other European princes, had recourse to the influence « 
Ppontiffs upon the minds of the multitude, and thereby nour 
and encouraged the-pride and ambition of the court of 
For, while he was preparing all things for his oxpalaons 
England, he sent ambassadors to pope Alexander I. “in dt 
(as Matthew Paris says, Hist. Major, lib. i.) to have his c 
taking approved and justified by apostolical authority ; and the 
pope, having considered the claims of the contending 
sent a standard to William as the omen of his chit 
royalty.” It is highly probable, that the Normans in Italy 
made the same humble request t@ Leo IX., und demanded his 
confirmation both of the possessions they had acqi of 
those which they intended to usurp. And when we 
all this, it will not appear so surprising that the [stn 
at universal empire, since they were encouraged in views 
by the mean submissions and servile homage of the European 

: “+ 


princes. 


i See =i 
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a not entirely gain their point, or satisfy to the cov.x:. 
their raging ambition, yet obtained vast augmen- —*— 


tations of power, and extended their authority from 
day to day. 

_Iil. The see of Rome, after the death of Syl- 
yester II, which happened in 1003, was filled succes- 
sively by John XVII. John XVIII. and Sergius IV. 
whose pontificates were not distinguished by any 
memorable events. It is, however, proper to ob- 
serve, that these three popes were confirmed in the 
see of Rome by the approbation and authority of the 

under whose reigns they were elected to 

that high dignity. Benedict VIII. who was raised 
to the pontificate in 1012, being obliged by his 
competitor Gregory to leave Rome, fled into Ger- 
many for succour, and threw himself at the feet of 
Henry IL, by whom he was reinstated in the 
apostolic chair, which he possessed in peace until 
the year 1024. It was during his pontificate,’ that 
those Normans, who make such a shining figure 
in history, came into Italy, and reduced several of 
its richest provinces under their dominion, Benedict 
was succeeded by his brother John XIX. who ruled 
the church until the year 1033, The five pontifls 
whom we have now been mentioning were not charge- 
able with dishonoring their high station by that 
licentiousness and immorality which rendered so 
many of their successors infamous; their lives were 
virtuous; at least their conduct was decent. But 
their examples had little effect upon Benedict 1X., 
a most abandoned profligate, and a wretch capable 
of the most horrid crimes, whose flagitious conduct 
drew upon him the just resentment of the Romans, 
who in 1038 removed him from his station. He 
was afterwards indeed restored, by the emperor 
Conrad, to the papal chair; but, instead of learning 
~ eireumspection and prudence from his former dis- 
grace, he became still more scandalous in his life 
and manners, and so provoked the Roman people by 
his repeated crimes, that they deposed him a second 


———— 
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cexr.xr, time, in 1044, and elected in his place John, 
— > of Sabina, who assumed the name of been 4 


About three months after this new revolution, the 
relatives and adherents of Benedict rose upin arms, 
drove Sylvester out of the city, and restored the 
degraded pontiff to his forfeited honors, which, 
however, he did not long enjoy; for, eee that 
there was no possibility of appeasing the resentment 
of the Romans, he sold the pontificate to John 
Gratian, arch-presbyter of Rome, who took the 
name of Gregory VI. Thus the church had, —— 
same time, two chiefs, Sylvester and Gre, RAR Sa 
rivalry was the occasion of much ti and con- 
fusion. ‘This contest was terminated in 1046, in the 
council holden at Sutri by the emperor Henry TIL, 
who so ordered matters, that Benedict, 
and Sylvester, were declared unworthy of the - 
tificate, and Suidger, bishop of Bamberg, was voiced 
to that dignity, which he enjoyed for a short time 
under the title of Clement II *. * oty 
IV. After the death of Clement IT., which hap- 
pened in 1047, Benedict IX., though twice degraded, 
aimed anew at the papal dignity, and according 
forced himself into St. Peter’s chair for the third time. 
But, in the following year, he was obliged to” sure 
render the pontificate to Poppo, bishop of Bri 
known by the name of Damasus IT, whom es 
elected pope in Germany, and sent into Italy to 
take possession of that dignity. On the death of 
Damasus, who ruled the see of Rome only three 
and twenty days, the same emperor, in the 
holden at Worms in 1048, appointed Bruno, bishop 
of Toul, to succeed him in the pontificate. This’ 
late is known in the list of the popes by the name 


* In this compendious account of ahspores fae awa 
the relations of Francis and Anthony Pagi, eee 
also those of Muratori, in his Annales Italie, persuaded 


the learned and judicious reader will justify By hee 


the utmost contempt, what Baronius and others have 
in favor of Gregory VI. 
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of Leo IX.; and his private virtues, as well as his cevr. x1, 
public acts of zeal and piety in the government of —*— 


the church, were deemed meritorious enough to 
entitle him to a place among the saintly order. But 
if we deduct from these pretended virtues his vehe- 
ment zeal for augmenting the opulence and authority 
of the church of Rome, and his laudable severity in 
correcting and punishing certain enormous vices *, 
which were common among the clergy during his 
pontificate, there will remain little in the life and 
administration of this pontiff, that could give him 
any pretension to such a distinction. It is at least 
certain, that many, who industriously conceal or 
excuse the numerous infirmities and failings of the 
pontiffs, censure, with the utmost freedom, the 
temerity and injustice of the measures he took to- 
ward the conclusion of his days. Such, among others, 
was the wartinto which he inconsiderately entered, 
in 1053, with the Normans, whom he was grieved 
to see in the possession of Apulia. His temerity, 
indeed, was severely punished by the issue of this war, 
from which he derived the bitterest fruits, being taken 

isoner by the enemy, and led captive to Benevento. 

ere dismal reflections upon his unhappy fate 
preyed upon his spirits, and threw him into a 
dangerous illness; so that, after a year’s imprison- 
ment, he was sent to Rome, where he concluded his 
days on the 19th of April, 1054°, 

V.. After the death of Leo the papal chair was 
filled, in 1055, by Gebhard, bishop of Eichstadt, 
who assumed the name of Victor II. and, after 
governing the church about three years, was suc- 


(6 * In several councils which he assembled in Italy, France, 
and Germany, he proposed rigorous laws against simony, o- 
domy, incestuous Hig adulterous marriages, the custom of car- 
rying arms (which had become general among the clergy), the 
tasy of the monks, who abandoned their habit and renounced 
hein fession, &c._ , iy 

» the Acta Sanctorum ad d, xix. Aprilis, tom. iii, p, 642, 
—Hist. Literaire de la France, tom. vil. p. 159.—Giannoné, 
Historia di Napoli, tom. ii. 
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cexr. x1, ceeded by Stephen IX. brother to Godfrey, duke of 
— > Lorrain, who died a few months after his elec 


Nothing memorable happened under the administra~ 
tion of these two pontifls. Gerard, bishop of Flo- 
rence, who obtained the papacy in 1058, and took 
the name of Nicolas If, makes a Liha ie 
history than several of his predecessors". We | 

in silence John, bishop of Veletri, who usurped t 
pontificate, as also the title of Benedict X., 

death of Stephen, and who was deposed with 
miny, after having possessed about nine months’ 
dignity to which he had no other title, than what 
he derived from lawless violence. Nicolas, on the 
removal of this usurper, assembled a council at Rome 
in 1059, in which, among many salutary laws for 
healing the inveterate disorders that had afflicted the 
church, one remarkable decree was passed for alter- 
ing the ancient form of electing the pontiff. This 
alteration was intended to prevent the tumults and 
commotions which arose in Rome, and the factions 
which divided Italy, when a new pope was to be 
elected. The same pontiff received the of 
the Normans, and solemnly created Robert 

duke of Apulia, Calabria, and Sicily, on 

that he should observe, as a faithful vassal, an in- 
violable allegiance to the Roman church, and pa’ 
annual tribute in acknowlegement of his mtn 
to the apostolic see. By what authority 
confirmed the Norman prince in the 

these provinces, is more than we know; certain it is, 
that he had no sort of property in the lands which 
he granted so liberally to the Normans, who held 
them already by the odious right of conquest *, 
Perhaps the lordly pontiff founded this right of 


= 

© Beside the accounts given of Nicolas II. by the writers of 
the papal history, there ns particular and focal Lead 
this pontiff drawn up by the Benedictine monks, in the Hist. 
Liter. de la France, tom. vii. p. 515. amar 


“ See Muratori’s Annali d'Italia, tom. vi. p. Ii rn 
Annal. ad an. 1060. pé186—Baren, 
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cession upon the fictitious donation of Constantine, car. xe, 
which has been already noticed in the course of this —*— 
history; or, probably, seduced by the artful and 
ambitious suggestions of Hildebrand, who had him- 
self an eye upon the pontificate, and afterwards filled 
it under the adopted name of Gregory VIL. he 
pee Ve that, as Christ’s vicegerent, the Roman 
pontiff was the king of kings, and had the whole 
universe for his domain. It is well known that Hil- 
debrand had a supreme ascendency over the mind of 
Nicolas, and that the latter neither undertook nor 
executed any thing without his direction. Be that 
as it may, it was the feudal grant made to Guiscard by 
this pope, that laid the foundation of the kingdom of 

or of the two Sicilies, and of the sovereignty 
over that kingdom which the Roman pontiffs con- 
stantly claim, and which the Sicilian monarchs an- 
nually acknowlege. 

VI. Before the pontificate of Nicolas II., the popes tue privi- 
were chosen not only by the suffrages of the car- tes ofthe 
dinals, but also by those of the whole Roman clergy, the election 
the nobility, the burgesses, and the assembly of the™™""" 
people. An election, in which such a confused and jar- 
ring multitude was concerned, could not but produce 
continual factions, animosities, and tumults. To 
prevent these, as far as was possible, this artful and 
provident pontiff had a law passed, by which the 
cardinals, as well presbyters as bishops, were em- 
powered, on a vacancy in the see of Rome, to elect 
a new pope, without any prejudice to the ancient 
privileges of the Roman emperors in this important 
matter*®. Nor were the rest of the clergy, with the 


ch © It does not appear, that Nicolas was at all solicitous 
about the privileges of the emperor, and his authority in the 
election of the bishop of Rome; for the words of the decree in 
all the various copies of it are to this import: ‘ The cardinals 
*« shall first deliberate concerning the election of a pontiff, and 
“the consent of the other clergy and of the people sball be 
* required to confirm their choice. The pope shall be chosen 
out of the members that compose the church of Rome, if a 
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cext. xt, burgesses and le, excluded from all 
= in this sn amen their consent was 
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demanded, and also esteemed of much 
consequence, however, of this new re 
cardinals acted the principal part in the 
the new pontiff, though they suffered fora lo 


“ can be found among them: if not, he 
ice 


4 namllonea h 
« sonally and successively the same high privil 
the ites ontiff manifestly taking advantage 
Henry 1V. to depreciate and diminish the an 
of the imperial crown, and to magnify the 
mitre; for he declares, as a 


to observe here, that the cringii n 
subbatien 6F Charles the Bald, who woul ts 
title of emperor before it was conferred upon him | 
tiff; occasioned, in process of time, that absurd 
the papal consecration was requisite in order to q 
kings of Germany to assume the title of R 
though, without that consecration, these kings had te 
under their dominion, and exercised in every part of it 

lence th 
ear 150 
Maximilian I. changed the title of king into of emper 
{ The decree of Nicolas concerning the election o 
is to be found in many authors, and particularl, 


. But, upon comparing several copies of this 


found them in many respects very different from 

In some copies the decree appears abridged ; in ot 

and prolix, In some it seems favorable to the rij 

Jeges of the emperors; in others it appears to 
tendency. The most ample copy is that which 

in the Chronicon Farfense in Muratori’s Seri 
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much opposition both from the sacerdotal orders and. crest x. 


the Roman citizens, who were constantly either re- 
claiming their ancient rights, or abusing the privilege 
they: retained of confirming the election of every 
new by their approbation and consent. In 
the century an end was put to all these dis- 
putes by Alexander III., who was so fortunate as to 
complete what Nicolas had only begun, and» who 
transferred and confined to the college of cardinals 
the right of electing to the apostolic see, Eee 
the nobility, the people, and the rest of the 
from all concern in this important matter §, 

_ It may not be improper here to give some account 
of ‘the origin of the cardinals", and the nature of 


— 


po rapa functions. Many writers' have - 
this subject in an ample manner, and have 


shed upon it a profusion of erudition, which deserves, 
no doubt, the highest applause; but they are, gene- 
rally speaking, defective in perspicuity and precision ; 

nor do I know of any, who have confined themselves 
to the true state of the question, and in 

in a satisfactory manner, the origin of the office of 
cardinal, and the reasons that occasioned the in- 
pe of that order of ecclesiastics. Several 


Mabillon, Comm. in Ord. Roman. tom. ii, Musei Italici, 

Rant A '4—Constant. Cenni Pref. ad Concilium Lateran. Ste- 

i 18.—Franc. Pagi Breviarium Pontif. Romanor. 
Loo BTA 


Phe translator has here incorporated into the text 
tie fong and it egPoror “note (©) of the original concerning the 
the notes. 


citations and references only are ehrSwit into 

_1 The authors who have written of the name, origin, and 

sights of the cardinals, are enumerated by Jo. Alb. Fabricius, in 

his Bibliogr. Antiquar. p. 455.—Casp. EReriiarie, Introd, ad 

Hisar ee cap. xxix. p, 771, et Jo. And, Schmidius 

in Supplement. p. 644—Christ, Gryphius, re eon Hi- 

storiarn Scull xvii, p- 430, Add to these Ludov. Thomassini 

lina Ecclesice see et nova, tom. i. lib. il. cap. 115, 116, 

and Lud, Ant. Muratori, whose learned issertation, 

Ha Origine Cardinalatus, is published in his Antiq. Ital, medii 

evi, tom. v.. 

VOL. Il. 2F 





pope, and had the right of suff 

weighty matter; so that, when we inquire 
origin of the sacred at Rome, 
not, who they were, on the rei 
the church were distinguished, among t 
grr or at Rome in particular, from 

e clergy, by the name of cardinals 
inquire into the proper signification of th 
into the various senses in which it 
employed. The true state of the que: 
who the persons were that Nicolas Il, 
under that denomination, when he 
Roman cardinals alone the right of 
pontiff, and excluded from that impo 
the rest of the clergy, the nobility, 
and the people ?. When this is-known * 
we shall have a just notion of the college o 
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rise, and shall also perceive the difference cer. x. 
between the first cardinals and those of our —*— 


times. Now this may easily be learned from the 
edict of Nicolas II, which sets the matter in the 
po rap a * We have thought proper to enact 
(says the pontiff), that, on the decease of the bish 

Roman catholic, or universal church, the 
aime Pa bidires treated principally, and’ previously 
deliberations, among the cardinal bishops 
Soeawe sta afterwards call in to their council 
thera clerks, and require finally the consent 
= of the clergy, and the people, to their 
ky” Here we see that the pontiff divides 
into two classes the persons who were to have the 
of suffrage in the election of his successors. 
former we are manifestly to understand the 
prelates who belonged to the city and territory 
, whom Nicolas calls, in the same edict, 
episcopi (an epithet which had been 
ed before by by Leo I.), and who had been distinguish- 
‘the title of cardinal bishops long before ‘ 

Niles on which we are treating. "The words 


lator, * cannot | be under the jurisdiction of any 
superior or itan', the cardinal bishops must 
necessarily supply the place of a metropolitan, and 


(7 * The passage of the edict (which we have here translat- 
ed from Hugo Floriacus, in Baluzii Miscel. tom. iv. p. 62.) runs 
Sarees onginel  Constituimus ut, obeunte hu! ‘a Romane 
« ecclesi« pontifice, imprimis, cardinales copi 


« simul consideratione tractantes, mox sibi clericos 
t eae sdbbca peagen reliqaus clerus et populus ad con- 
nove electionis accedant.” 
ee Tn the consecration of a new tiation in any ead 
Seaeceopollian ere bore the principal ra as ee 
‘no metropolitan to install the 


the p 
performed that ceremony. po ees 
ZFe 


Sane 
privilege of consecrating i 
_ All these. things being duly considered, we 
immediately perceive the true nature 
of the famous edict, according to w! 
fest, that, upon the death of a pontiff, the | 
bishops were first to deliberate alone with 

a proper successor, and to. examine the 
merit of the candidates who might j 
dignity, and afterwards to call in the card 
not only to demand their counsel, but: 
with them in the election. ‘The » 
bears the same sense with that of presi 


byter was given to the ministers of 
twenty Roman parishes, or principal. c 
the rest of the clergy, of whatever order 
—— were, together with the p 
excluded from. the right) of 
Bodin of the pontiff, though they” 
what is called a negative sufirage, and their 
das Hoquted to, what: the thers bd done; 
which it, appears: that the college of ¢ 
chosethe Roman pontiff, and who 
were called cardinals in a new and un 
‘tion of that term, consisted, n 
original establishment by Nicolas. LI.,. 
orders, namely, cardinal bishops and) cardi 
or presbyters ". 


* Quia sedes apostolica super se metropolitanum | 
cardinales episcopi 


Hie waeaemoneny ult 
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‘Tt is necessary to observe, before we finish this crvn xt. 
digression, that the famous decree of Nicolas could —— 


not obtain the force of alaw. “It is evident (says 
Pca bishop of Lucca) that the edict of 
“ Nicolas is, and always has been, without the 
“smallest degree of weight or authority. But, in 
“ affirming this, I have not the least design to cast 
any reflexion upon the blessed memory of that pon- 
tiff, or to derogate from the applause that is due 
“to his virtues.... As aman, however, he was 
© fallible, and, through the weakness that is inse- 
“parable from humanity, was liable to be seduced 
* into measures that were inconsistent with equity 
“and justice.” It is true, the prelate has here 
ri ly in view that part of the edict in which 
Nicolas acknowleges and confirms the right of the 
emperors to ratify the election of the Roman pontiff’; 
yet what he says is undoubtedly true of the whole 
dict in all its parts. For the seven Palatine judges °, 
who were excluded by this decree from the impor- 
po tad they had formerly enjoyed of voting in 
the election to the apostolic see, complained loudly 
of the injury that was done them; and, seconded in 
ishops were not added to the college of cardinals before the 
it of Alexander III, Nor are we to listen to the sup= 
ition of those writers, who imagine that certain deacons were, 
m the beginning, members of that college of cardinals by 
whom the popes were elected, There were indeed, in the 
Roman church, long before the edict of Nicolas, (and there 
still ‘yale cardinal deacons, i. e. superintendants of those, 
churel ich have hospitals annexed to them, and whose 
revenues are appropriated to the Sapper of the poor ; but they 
were evidently excluded from the election of the pope, which, 
by the edict of Nicolas, was to be made by the cardinal bis! 
and clerks alone, Hence we find the cardinals plainly distin- 
Pipe from the deacons in the diploma that was drawn up for 
‘election of Gregory VII. 





* Anselm. Luccensis, lib. ii. contra Wibertum Antipapam. 


et sequaces ejus, in Canisii Lectionib. Antiquis. tom. iii. part i. 


p. 385. 
» These j were the Primicerius, Secundicerius, Arcarius, 
Prin eae lahat Primicerius Defensorum, et Ad- 


miniculator ; for a particular account of whose respective offices, 


services, and privileges, see Grevius, Du Cange, &c. 
















on nts by the various orders o 
= Gamo a the army, the 
the multitude, they declared their opp 


cardinals, by conferrin, i 

or arch-presbyter, of St. John phy 
the abbots of St. Paul and St. Laurence w 
wall, and lastly, upon the seven Pal 
By this dexterous stratagem, the hig 
the clergy was defeated, and ceased to 
measures of the cardinal electors ; 


sacred college instituted by Nicolas. 

clergy continued yet obstinate ; but their 
was vanquished in the same manner, and | 
reduced to silence by the promotion of 
the cardinal deacons, to the dignity of 
it was (whether Alexander III. or some 
tiff) that raised the principal Roman 
the rank of cardinals, is not certain; but n 
is more evident than that the design of this 1] 
tion was to put an end to the murmurs 
plaints of the inferior clergy, who highly res 
the violation of their privileges. 


in the election of the pontiff. And acc 

when, upon the death of 

proposed to choose Lucius III." as his ss 
4 Cenni Pref. ad Concil. Lateran. Stephan. iii. p. 


illon, Comment. ad Ord, Roman, p. 115, ex 
* In the original, instead of Lucius 


a tt 







ci Abe continued to maintain that exclusive 
ortant privilege even to our times. Some 
m, that Innocent IT. had been elected in 
manner, by the cardinals oe without 












d in | 
| valerate 
g section, we may conclude, that the college 
als “ey the extensive authority and impor- 
ege enjoy at this 5 derive their 
n the t published at the request and 

€ pontificate of Nicolas IT; that, under the 


eight and twenty ministers, who had inspee= 
er the principal Roman churches; and that to 
e were added, in process of time, under Alex- 
er III. and other pontiff’, new members, in order 
e the resentment of those who looked upon 
mselves as injured by the edict of Nicolas, and 
also to answer other purposes of ecclesiastical policy. 
Ve see, also, from an attentive view of this matter, 
igh the high order of purpled prelates, com- 
vealed cardinals, had its rise in the eleventh 
'y, yet it does not seem to have acquired the 
fi rand undisputed authority of a legal council 
before the following age and the pontificate of Alex- 
ander IIT. 
VIII. Though Nicolas I. had expressly acknow- 
paud confirmed in his edict the right of the 


ow! 
A See Pogi Breviar, Pootif, Romanot, tom, ti: p'615, 
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semis emperor to ratify by his consent the election of the 

~ ie sere {instigation of Hildebrand, arch- 
ans, at the insti; 
deacon and afterwards bishop of Rome, violated 
this imperial privilege in the most pre 
manner; for they not only elected to the | 
Anselm, bishop of Lucca, who assumed the | 
Alexander II. but also solemnly installed | 
high office without consulting the emperor E 
or giving him the least information of th 
Agnes, the mother of the young emperor, pes 
received an account of this it 1 
from the bishops of Lombardy, to whom | 
of Anselm was extremely di: tl 
assembled a council at Basil, and, in cndeolie 
tain the authority of her son, who was yet a 
caused Cadolaus, bishop of Parma, to be 
pope, under the title of Honorius Il. 
a long and furious contest between the rival 
who maintained their respective pretensions yt 
force of arms, and presented a scene of blo 
and horror in the chaweh of Christ, which 1 
signed to be the centre of charity and peace, 1 
this violent contention Alexander triumphed, a 
he could never en; his obstinate oe 
desist from his es . 
TX. This contest, indeed, was of rhe 

quence when viewed in comparison with the d 
ful commotions which Hildebrand, who 
Alexander, and assumed the name of | “Gregory, Vis 
excited both in church and state, and nourished and 
fomented until the end of his days, This 1 
pontifi, who was a Tuscan, born of mean p 
rose, by various steps, from the obscure s 
a monk of Clagni, to the rank of archde 
Roman church, and, from the time of 




























s satay uv bell alle gore, peas ii, es eee 
covius, perii sub Henrico IV, et 
Holi a eave: Pontificum Romanor, tora is . 

inali d’Italia; tom, vi, p» 21d. 


i Be 





he had given to an election, which became 
cial to his own authority and to the interests 
ties of the church, and so detrimental, in 
to the sovereignty and independence of 
and empires °. Hildebrand was a man 

mmon genius, whose ambition in forming the, 
arduous projects was equaled by his dexterity 
g them into execution. Sagacious, crafty, 
ntrepid, he suffered nothing to escape his 
tion, defeat his stratagems, or daunt his 
haughty and arrogant beyond all measure, 
e, impetuous, and intractable, he looked up 
ummit of universal empire with a wishful 
and labored up the steep ascent with uninter- 
ardor and invincible perseverance: void of all 
e, and destitute of every pious and virtuous 
he suffered little restraint in his audacious 
from the dictates of religion or the remon- 
"conscience. Such was the character. of, 
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eewr, xr, Hildebrand, and his conduct was. 


every way suitable 

— = to it; for no sooner did he find himself in the papal 
chair, than he displayed to the world the most 

ious” of his ‘tyrannic ambi ; 


i 
: 





which are generally called, after him, the dict 
Hildebrand, and which shew, in a lively manner, 
the spirit and character of this restless pontiff". 


ne 


© Dictatus wife wince pied eat ny ee v 
seven a| 8, or short sentences, relating to the s 
aeabaaiee of tbe Roman jontifls over the eae ch 
the kingdoms of the world, which are to be found in_ 
book of the Epistles of Gi VIL between the fi 
the fifty-sixth Epistle under title of Dictatus 
Dictates of the Pope. See Harduini Concil 
p. 1304, and the various writers of Ecclesia 
ronius, Lupus * and other historians, who have si; 
all occasions, their vehement attachment tothe Ro 
maintain, that these Dictates were drawn up by 
and proposed as laws in a certain council ; and. 


* Lupus, in his Notwe et Dissertation 
op. p- 164, has given us an ample com 


brand, which he looks upon as both aut 
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cxst, x. provinces ; several of these provinces preserved some 
—_ Penal fein ansicnt Ne ee 
the possession of which a variety of mn 


happily concurred to maintainthem. = 
But, as we insinuated above, the views of Hil- 
debrand were not confined to thee 
absolute and universal monarchy in the church ; they 
aimed also at the establishment of a civil 
equally extensive and despotic; and this 
pontiff, after having drawn up a system of ec 
astical laws for the government of the 
would have introduced also a new code of p al 
laws, had he been permitted to execute the inte. 
had formed. -His purpose was to engage, t! 
bonds of fidelity and allogidicd te Sti eee 
the Roman pontiffs, all the kings and princes 
earth, and to establish at Rome an annual | 
of bishops, by whom the contests that wrt 
between kingdoms or sovereign states were ‘te 
decided, the rights and pretensions of princes 
eennineds and the fate of nations and empires 
determined. This ambitious project met, however, 
with the warmest opposition, particularly from the 
vigilance and resolution of the emperors, 
from the British and French monarehs*. 
‘That Hildebrand had formed this audacio 
is undoubtedly evident, both from his own 
and also from other authentic recordsofantiquity. 
nature of the oath which he drew up for 4 
or emperor of the Romans, from whom he deman 
a profession of subjection and allegiance 2) 
«cr, * The long note () in the original, which eo 
ambitious exploits of Hildebrand, is inserted in the 


paragraph, i extent the oe which are thrown i 
book of his Wend te iii, The 1 



















ate ath runs thus: Ab hac horfi et dei fidelis 
rectam fidem B. Petro Apostolo, ejusque vlettio Pap 
*gorio... et shee cs Fe Pa pa precepert sub his vie 

* verbis, per veram obedientiam, Radtives, sicut oportet | 
“ tianum, observabo. Et eo die, net eum ¥ 7 
“ fideliter per manus meas miles Sancti Menmateae. a 
What is this but a formal oath of ad 7 


——- « 





















cent. 

‘of France is worthy —— 
t wyiatioess coe akpinesennamaete 
lignity and dominion the popes enjoyed were 

derived from the French princes ; and yet 

and, or (as. we shall entitle him) 
VII. pretended that the kingdom was tri- 
to the see of Rome, and commanded his 


nent of that tribute *; their demands, pm 
eated with contempt, and: the tribute was 
r either acknowleged or offered. Nothing can 
ore insolent than the language in which he ad- 

himself to Philip, I. king of France, to whom 


d set both in heaven and upon 
S Nothiligesaped his ri chemin. wd 
mnded that Saxony was a fief holden in sub- 
to the see peor which it had been 
ielded. by ‘harlem as a pious offerin; 

7 “He also aan his eretinoas ne 
n of Spain, maintaining in one of his 


bit was the property of the apostolic see 


ell ep. xxiii, in Hoarduin's Gonilias vi 
eae autem est omnibus Gallis et er 
m Tevareone ut unaquaeque domus: 

m annuatim solvat Beato Petro, si eum resect 

et pastorem suum more antiquo,’” Every one knows 

demand made with the ar woeaane 
ed to oblige indi 





ea «Kegan Hispania a antique prop joris 
yh aele pagar 











Englandy) as ip :fief of ‘the: apostolic).see, 
i poeioor Seaneihnaedl 
eer 9 


« Sep Ped Mare li de Beara, liv, iv, 


aia on he testinal of St. ESP vn) 
fae oP Bipend on each house, first granted in 725, b 
of the a pn gee ER a ep p 
at Rome, and afte d, in 
i Offa, over ear fercin and Fah Apel. 5 of ti 
es a standing and general tax through 
it was for some time applied to 
college according to its original design, 
found means to appropriate 
ed by the laws of jute, Edward the 
liam the Conqueror, &c. and warihoven ¢pmaliy’ 
of Henry VIII. 
‘The letter of William is extant in the Mi 1 
luzius, tom, vii. p. 127 ; as also in Collier’s Ecclesi: 
eee Naatee tite ere tee Oe 
, No. lubertus logatas tuus . 
E rnonsich to the oudecious " tne 


*nolui nec volo,” &e. 


A 
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a noble obstinacy, declaring that he held his king cxvr x 
dom of God only, and his own sword, . Obliged 4 —_— 


yield to the obstinacy of the English monarch, 
whose name struck terror into the boldest hearts, 
the restless iff addressed his imperious mandates 
where he- ined they would be received with 
more facility. wrote circular letters to the most 
7 of the German princes ®, satiate 
n », and Swein, king of Denmark ', soliciti 
‘them to make a solemn grant of their kingdoms and 
territories to the prince of the apostles, and to. hold 
them under the jurisdiction of his vicar at Rome, 


and his modest aiid were’ received 
ie The sonof Deme- 


of the pontifi’s letter, in order to 

obtain, as a gift from St. Peter, by the hands of 
» after professing his subjection and alle- 

tithe prince of the apeitles,” the kingdom 

was to devolve to him upon the death of his 


iv 


- & See, in Harduin’s Concilia, his famous letter (lib. ix. 
Ades eas of eta exhorting him to engage Wel- 
of Bavaria, and other German princes, to submit 
the and their dominions to the apestolic Gane: 
“ Admonere On volumus sie the oe ) ducem Welphone: 
« ut fidelitatem B. Petro faci en ein sca Sn gras 
« Beati Petri collocare sree etad ejus servitium speci- 
4“ aliter are; quam voluntatem si in eo, vel etiam in aliis 
“ us itis, amore B, Pew ductis;,cognoverte; ut per- 
it elaboral” 
~ Libs ii, ep, Ixxe » Libs ii, ep-li, — * Lib, ii ep. Ixxiv. 
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cixr.a. tribute of two versie dite St Peter 
= at every Easter festival |. This. 












the aes of eae cmbitioo/tanddl f 
was offered for the execution: o 
jqattaha eles: for, when: Boloalecs Ih 
‘nated Stanislaus, bishop of Cracow, the p 
only excommunicated him with all the circum 
of infamy that he could invent, but also hurle 
Handy throne, ache Sakae he leg 


andiiapetions edict, prohibited the bles u 
of Poland from electing a new king wit 
pope's consent". Many other examples: | 
of the phrenetic: ambition of | 
those which have been already mentioned ar 
to excite the indignation of every impartia 
Had the success of that pontiff heen e 
extent of his eine views,” oo ihe 


crowned with a favorable issue; for, from 
of his pontificate, the face of Europe w 
considerable change, and the prerogati 
emperors and other sov re 
diminished. It was, pie ies ee b 
stration of Gregory, that the em e 
of the privilege of ratifying, by eid con: 
election of the pope; a privilege of no smal 
tance, which they have never recovered. 
1 See Du Mont, Co isn 
Jo, Techentodtered eee ine Pp. re 

™ See Dlugossi ei Polon. fom, epee) ? 


—- 
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plo} 


ee, and 





enriching the patrimony of St. Peter, met, 
art of Europe, with such remarkable success 
y. His intimate familiarity with Matilda, 
ghter of Boniface, duke of Tuscany, and the 

erful and opulent princess in that country 
nd by experience that neither ambition nor 
d extinguished the tender passions in the 


engaged that princess, after the death of her 
nd Godfrey, duke of Lorrain, and her mother 
rix, which happened in the years 1076 and 
, to settle all her possessions in Italy and else- 
e upon the church of Rome, and thus to appoint 

ter and his pretended vicar the heirs of her 
treasures. This rich donation was, indeed, 
ly invalidated by the second marriage, which 
ja contracted, in 1089, with Welph, or Guelph, 
n of the duke of Bavaria, not without the con- 
‘pope Urban II. She, however, renewed it in a 
manner in 1102, about seven years after her 
tion from her second husband, by which she 
again sole mistress of her vast possessions”. 
ithstanding this new act, the popes did not 


v4 
e life and exploits of this heroic princess (who was- one 
e strongest bulwarks of the Roman chi ainst. the 
i r of the emperors, and the most tender and obedient of all 
Tee spiritual daughters of Gregory VIL.) have been written by 
¥ inus, Domin, linus, Felix Contelorius, and 
Re Ruan Pateo, but more amply by Francis Maria of Florence, 
, Rec concerning the Countess Matilda, written in 
and Bened. Bacchinius, in his Historia Monasterii Po- 
jis. The famous Leibnitz, in his Scriptores Brunsvic. 
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Gregory), contributed much to this success ;" 
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The zeal and activity which Gregory ems crt. x 
extending the jurisdiction of the Roman —*~ 


founded; but she says, ‘dedi omnia bona 
“* proprietario,”” i. e. «* my will is, that the al 
the inheritance T have 


Tenjo: 
~by any other right, 
tO her al 


epetete 










of tion to encounter, but none more” 
difficult to surmount than that which arose from the 
vices of concubinage and simony, that 

had infected the whole body of the European clergy. 
The pontiffs, from the time of Stephen IX., had 
with zeal and vehemence those monstrous 

vices ®, but without success, as they had become tos 


aha, 
made an. universal claim, this, woul 
mie mp opinion I here maintain, ould by 
ler consideration is not, how far the pontiffs may 
pe eran to the territories of Matilda, 
genuine sense of the words in which her. 


vices we m justly call them ; for, bras it be 
inthe methods Gregory took to extitpate these vices, 
not only the laws of religion, but also the dictates of 

“justice, and, under the mask of a pious zealy 
most abominable enormities, yet it is certain, on 






Ht 


had now become absolutely necessary, There were, in- 

pea. several men of piety and virtue, who 

in the of wedlock, and these 'y ought to hare 
spared, . pase het 39 8 doubt that a prodigious number of 

jut Europe, not only of priests and canons, 

Serr ived in the bonds of a criminallove; kept, 
wives, mistresses whom. they: dismissed, .at 

enjoy the sweets of a hbpaatians variety; and not 

i in an. most profuse and scandalous manner, the 

and treasures of the churches and convents to which 

esate we orsa siutribeted a great ae She, aria 


ee see te ge eee ronan 


the One 
Fae Ae hapa 
in the first volume of the admirable work now mentioned (in the 
Eg 5,) & palin acs Feachish oe asi: 
ty or rather 
te BerandAimard aod he corte Bishopric of Albi, 


The plan that Gregory had formed for rais- ext. x! 
church above all human authority, to a state rye decrees 
‘supremacy and independence, had. many ppreey 
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est.xt, inveterate and too general to be extirpated without 


—— the greatest difficulty and the most pes 
efforts. Accordingly Gregory, in the f 


which was the second of his pontificate, 
himself with much more vigor than his p 
had done in opposition to the vices already: 
For this purpose he assembled a council at 
in which all the laws of the former pontifls 
simony were renewed and confirmed, and 




















should abstain from marriage, and that su 
as already had wives or concubines, 
mediately dismiss them, or quit their office. — 
decrees were accompanied with circular lette 

ten by the pontiff to all the European bis! 


“Ego Pontius dono tibi dilecte sponse mee 
¢ iApfenesa cand ipsii ecclesia et cum omni 
‘et medietatem de episcopatu Nemauso,—et 1 ate 
“ abbatia Sti. Egidii—post obitum tuum remaneat ipsius 
‘ad infantes qui de me erunt creati.”—In the 
of the same learned work (in the eons la 173.) 
letter of the clergy of Limoges, hesee: ¢ William, ‘illiam, co 
ba: not to ail the bi rics pray! to pee them a 
nota devourer of the flock. “ Rogamus tuam 
“ ne propter mundale lucram vendas Stes 
“si tu vendis episcopalia, ipse nostra manducabit co 
“Mitte nobis ovium custodem, non devoratorem.” 
viscount of Lim laments (tom. ii. p. 179.), that 
had formerly made traffic of the cure] of soul aby, 
fices to simoniacal abbots.” The by im 
sacerdotal orders, in buying and : ‘rere benefices, 
measure, and almost all 
so far as to vindicate that abominal é trafic, as 
remarkable passage in the ‘a olpeniaaien of 
added by Pithou to the Codex Can. Eeclesia Ron 
pasoage, which deserves to be mone is as follows: 
ad ecclesiam pertinere videtur, quod ad. 
iatur, scilicet episcopatus, presbyteratus, di 
« “a ui minores lus, archidiaconatus quoque, 
posture, thesauri custodia, tisterium—et huj 
cay « Batre ubdol Prariainiege ‘lent astruere, non 


2. -m 

















mn council, under the severest ties. 
did not stop here, but sent a 

ny to Henry VI. king of the Romans, in 

n that prince to summon a council 

punishment of such ecclesiastics as 


‘ peilty of simoniacal practices. 


‘age, were looked upon by the people as highly’ 


nary purchase, the way to ecclesiastical pro- 
, and obliged the priests to abstain from mar- 
which was absurdly considered as inconsistent 
sanctity of their office. Yet both these 
were attended with the most deplorable 
and dissensions, and were fruitful, in their 
ences, of innumerable calamities. No sooner 
w concerning the celibacy of the clergy 
, than the priests, in the several provinces 
¢, who lived in the bonds of marriage 
wful wives, or of lasciviousness with hired 
ines 1, complained loudly of the severity of 


4 All the historians who give an account of this century, 
mention the tumults excited by such priests as were resolved 
tinue with their wives or concubines. For an account of 
ich arose in Germany, upon this occasion, see 
Tealive, lib. ix. p. 557. tom. ii. ag also T 
io Veter. Monument. p. 45, 47, 54. Those which 
ts excited in England, are mentioned by M. Paris, in 
Hist, Maj. lib. i. The tumults occasioned by the same 
in_the Belgic and Gallic provinces, are described in the 
istola Clericorum Cameracensium ad Remenses pro Uxoribus 
» publis in Mabillon’s Annal, Benedictin. tom. v. p. 634 5 
the Epistola Noviomagensium Clericorumad Cameracenses, 
i in Mabillon’s Museum Italicum, tom. i. p. 128. Great 
was the flame which the laws of Gregory excited in Italy, and 
particularly in the province of Milan, of which we have an 
ple relation, given by Arnulph and Landulph, two Milanese 
or whose works were published with annotations by 
atori, in his Scriptores Rerum Italicarum, tom. iv. p- 36- 
Both these historians maintain, against Gregory and his success~ 
ors, the cause of the injured priests, and the Jawfulness of their 
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the strictest obedience to the decisions of on x1. 


decrees, which were in part equitable The severe 

and which were, in every respect, COn-trtve pon. 
with the notions of religion that prevailedtits aio 
, since they rendered a free election, and nots ch 


ag we might shew by many examples taken 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
opinions concerning the origin of this rene 
of which is that which supposes it derived fro 
called Pataria, in which the heretics held # 


and it is well known, that a part of the of 
very day, called Patara, or rada de 
ad Arnulphum Mediolanensem in Muratori’s 
Itulicar. tom, iv. p. 395 see also Saxius ad D 
foc lib. any rs = opinion Re pee 
nius was the author) prevailed, that 
oe ven to the Milanese who 


the Manicheans, and their brethren the’ 

extremely averse to marriage, which the! 

institution invented by the evil ae 
considered the m: the 





red to the wiser part, even of those who crsz. x1, 
| the celibacy of the clergy, unjust, and —— 
oo ean ma po ap 
minately, and with « i, Saprapon fle 






their substance, and with the most shock- 
of undeserved infamy and disgrace *. 


of a pluralit 
Stuy 


La ee fs at re 8. 
nin eo vel maxime confusions perfundun, quod 


* quam suscepe 
by si aun 
“ fovere yelle, Honestam conv 
“ nec aliter, aaa oportet, pattern 
“© tentari 

“ We have extant a great number” 
eaetars writers, who have related oe 

ute concerning investitures, wl 

oy VIL, mat carried ea EY him and his su 
‘side, and the ee) ae Mba hs 
became a source of innumerable 

partof Europe. But few or none oft these 
This weighty subject with an entire imy 
pleaded either the cause of the pont 
emperors, and decided the controversy, 

‘ing (which ought, no doubt, to be 
or by we ee that generally prevail 
contest, but by Jaws of their own faved 
of modern times. The famous Gretser, in 
Gregorio VII. (which is published in the a sixth 
works, and also sevararely,) its has pas 
‘ancient writers who maintained the cause 
opposition to ete ned thoas defended the 
are collected by Melchior Goldastus, in his 
Gretserum et “Apologia pro Henrico IV. 
Among the modern writers who have 
the Centuriatores M: 





besides 
proper to consult Jo, Schilterus, de Libertate - 
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Henry IV. received indeed ously the legates of 
Gregory, and applauded nie eal for the mt = 


of simony; but neither this prince, nor the German 
bishops, would permit these legates to assemble in 
council in Germany, or to proceed judicially against 
those, who, in time past, had been chargeable with 
‘simoniacal practices. The pontiff, exasperated at this 
restraint in the execution of his designs, called 
another council to meet at Rome, in 1075, in which 
che pursued his adventurous project with greater 
impetuosity and vehemence than ever; for he not 
only excluded from the communion of the church 
several German and Italian bishops and certain 
favorites of Henry, of whose counsels that prince 
was said to make use in the ea of ecclesi- 
astical dignities, but also pronounced, in a formal 
edict, Sed Anitiome against whoever received the 
“ investiture of a bishopric or abbacy from the hands 
“ofalayman, as also against those by whom the 
“investiture should be performed".” ‘This decree 
alarmed the emperors, kings, and princes of Europe, 
who, in consequence of a prevailing custom, had the 
right of conferring the more important ecclesiastical 
dignities, and the government of monasteries and 
convents, of which they disposed in a solemn manner 


maniem, lib. iy. p. 481.—Christ- Thomasius, Historia Conten- 
tionis inter Imperium et Sacerdotium—Hen, Meibomius, Lib, 
de Jure Investiture: Episcopalis, tom. iii, Scriptorum Rer. Ger- 
manicar—Just. Chr. Dithmarus, Historia Belli inter Imperium et 
‘ium, and, shone alt the $ farang cardinal 2 Norris, who Ly 

sl in point of erudition ¢! whom we have mention 
rey whose Titoria delle Investiture delle Dignita Eeclesiastiche, 
which was published at Mantua, after his death, in 1741, is a 
‘most learned work, though it be imperfect and peObaey. maimed, 
and also extremely partial in favor of the Ponti which is not 
rprising from en of a cardinal. See also Jo. Jac. Mas- 
me Commentarii de Rebus Tmperii Germanici sub Henrico IV, 


eV. 

__» Ant. Pagi Critica in Baronium, tom. iii. ad an. 1075—Hen, 
Norris, Hist. Investiturarum, p. $9—Christ, Lupus, Scholia et 
Dissertation, ad Concilia, tom, vi. op. p. 39—44, 
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cer, x. by the well known. ceremony of the 
--*— staff or crosier, which they 

whom their choice fell. This 













tit ‘ e si on 
hand, and, diminish the power of princes in ecclesi 
subaluatimsaitie: died ec ll 


at 


Ir will not be improper to illustrate 
now mentioned of investing” and 
their respective dignities by the cet 
ring and crosier, since this custom’ 
understood by some, and imperfectly 
others. Even the learned cardinal Nor 
highly defective here; for though, in his” 
of Investitures’, there are some pertinent hint 
remarks upon the reasons which engaged Gi 
prohibit investitures altogether, yet that lei 
prelate does not seem to have had a complete n 
of this important matter, since he omits in his 
history certain points that are nece to | 
per knowlege of it. The investiture of bishops 
abbots commenced, undoubtedly, at that period y 
the European emperors, kings, and princes, 
grants to the clergy of certain territories, — 
forests, castles, &c. According to the laws of 
times(laws which still remain in force) no s 
deemed as lawful possessors of the Jands or 










* Here the translator has placed the note (*) of the 
the text, under the form of a dissertation.” Qote ol 
¥ Chap. ii. p, 56, ai 


Eh 
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which they derived. from thé emperors or other 7 
princes, before they repaired to court, took the oath = 


of allegiance to their respective sovereigns, as the 
‘supreme proprietors, and received from their hands 
a solema mark, indicating a transfer of the property 
of their respective grants. Such was the manner 
in which the nobility, and those who had distin= 
i themselves by military exploits, were con- 
in the possessions which they owed to the 
liberality of their sovereigns. But the custom.of in- 
vesting the bishops and abbots with the ring and the 
crosier, which are the ensigns of the sacred function, 
is of a much more recent date, and was then first 
introduced, when the European emperors and princes, 
anoulling the elections that were made in the church 
according to the ecclesiastical laws which had been 
from the earliest times established for that purpose, 
assumed to themselves the power of conferring, on 
whom they pleased, the bishoprics and abbeys that 
became vacant in their dominions, and even of selling 
them to the highest bidder. This power, then, being 
once usurped by the kings and princes of Europe, 
they at first confirmed the bishops and abbots in 
their dignities and possessions, with the same forms 
and ceremonies that were used in investing the 
counts, knights, and others, with their feudal tenures, 
even by written contracts, and the ceremony of pre- 
senting them with a wand or bough*. And this 
custom of investing the clergy and the laity with the 


-* This appears from a passage in cardinal Humbert’s third 
Book, adversus Simoniacos, which was composed before Gre- 
gory had set on foot the dispute concerning investitures, and 
which is published in Martenne’s Thesaur. Anecd. tom, v. 

1. TST. ¢ passage is as follows: * Potestas seculatis primo 

ambitiosis ecclesiasticarum dignitavum vel possessionum cupidis 
**favebat prece, dein minis, ee verbis concessivis; in 
* quibus omnibus cernens sibi contradictorem neminem, nec qui 
“* moveret pennam, vel aperiret os et ganniret, ad majora pro- 
“ greditur, et jam sub nomine investiture dare primo tabellas vel 
“ qualescumque porti virgulas dein baculos—Quod max- 
“imum nefas sic inolevit ut id solum canonicum credatur, nec 
“ quix sit ecclesiastica regula sciatur aut attendatur,” 
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x1 same ceremonies would have undoubtedly continued, 


had not Hlat as ee to whom Ho me of ele 
bishops and abbots originally belonged, 5 
eluded the usurpation of the emperors and other 
princes by the following stratagem. When a bishop 
or abbot died, they who looked upon themselves as 
authorised to fill up the vacancy, elected ee 
some one of their order in the place of the used 
and were careful to have him consecrated without 
delay. The consecration being thus performed, the 
prince, who had proposed to himself the profit of 
selling the vacant benefice, or the pleasure of con- 
ferring it upon one of his favorites, was obliged to 
desist from his purpose, and to consent to the elec- 
tion, which the ceremony of consecration rendered 
irrevocable. Many examples of the success of this 
stratagem, which was practised both in chapters and 
monasteries, and which disappointed the liberality or 
avarice of several princes, might here be alleged; 
they abound in the records of the tenth century, to 
which we refer the curious reader. No sooner did 
the emperors and princes perceive this artful manage- 
ment, than they turned their attention to the most 
proper means of rendering it ineffectual, and of pre- 
serving the valuable privilege they had usurped. 
For this purpose they ordered, that, as soon as a 
bishop expired, his ring and crosier should be trans- 
mitted to the prince, to whose jurisdiction his diocese 
was subject ; for it was by the solemn delivery of the 
ring and crosier of the deceased to the new bishop 
that his election was irrevocably confirmed, and this 
ceremony was an essential part of his consecration; 
so that, when these two badges of the os 
dignity were in the hands of the sovereign, the 
clergy could not consecrate the person whom their 
suffrages had appointed to fill the vacancy. Thus 
their stratagem was defeated, as every election that 
was not confirmed by the ceremony of consecration 
might be lawfully annulled and rejected; nor was 
the bishop qualified to exercise any of the episcopal 
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functions before the performance of that important cext.x,. 
ceremony. As soon, therefore, as a bishop drew his —*— 


Jast breath, the magistrate of the city in which he 
had resided, or the governor of the province, seised 
is ting and crosier, and sent them to court’. The 
or or prince conferred the vacant see upon 
person whom he had chosen by delivering to 
_these two badges of the episcopal office; after 
vhich the new bishop, thus invested by his sovereign, 
aired to his metropolitan, to whom it belong- 
Pi the ceremony of consecration, and:de- 
ered to him the ring and crosier which he had 
received from his prince, that he might receive them 
again from his hands, and be thus doubly confirmed 
in his sacred function. It appears, therefore, from 
this account, that each new bishop and abbot 
received twice the ring and the crosier; once from 
the hands of the sovereign, and once from those of 
the metropolitan bishop, by whom they were con- 
secrated >, 


* We see this fact confirmed in the following passage in 
Ebbo’s Life of Otho, bishop of Bamberg, lib. i. sect. 8,9, in 
Actis Sanctor. mensis Julii, tom. i. p. 426, Nee multo post 
CS eee ce ig pastorali Bremensis episcopi ad aulam regi 
“ translata est. Eo siquidem tempore ecclesia liberam alecds 
“ onem non habebat. . ..sed cum quilibet antistes viam universe: 
* carnis ingressus fuisset, mox capitanei civitatis illius annulum 
et virgam pastoralem ad Palatium transmittebant, sicque regi 
 auctoritate, communicato cum aulicis consilio, orbate plebi 
*jdoneam constituebat presulem....Post paucos vero dies 
“rursum annulus et virga pastoralis Babenbergensis episcopi 
« domino imperatori transmissa est: quo audito, multi nobiles— 
ad aulam regiam confluebant, qui alteram harum prece yel 
“ pretio sibi ¢omparare tentabant.’” 
> This appears from a variety of ancient records, Sce_par- 

ticularly Headers lib. iii. contra Simoniacos, cap. vi. in Mar- 

tenne’s Thesaur. Anecdot, tom. v. p.'779, in which we find the 
following passage: ‘* Sic encceniatus (i. e. the bishop invested 
** by the emperor) violentus invadit clerum, plebem et ordinem 
“ prius dominaturus, quam ab eis cognoscatur, queratur, aut 
“petatur. Sic metropolitanum veditur, non ab eo judican- 
“dus, sed ipsum ju patra Gate enim sibi jam Pecuinst 
a Galea baculum et annulum, quos portat, reddera Num- 
“ quid quia a laica person’ dati sunt? Cur redditur quod habe- 


cext. xe [tis very uncertain by what prince th 


—_ 

















was originally introduced. Ifwe may beli ve 
of Bremen’, this privilege was. vexercived t 


to the ae bishops a use and — 
episcopal revenues, and confirmed 

ccronteegaote iutloncninideadieh the gran 
of this historian is liable to suspicion ; hod 
bable that he attributed to the transactions of 
times the same form that ‘accompanied 
transactions in the eleventh century, in whi 
lived; for it is certain that, in the ninth centu 


and the people; and, consequently, th 
no occasion for the investiture mentioned by \d 
Bremen“. We therefore choose to 
position of cardinal Humbert *, who ice 
mencement of the custom now under consi 
in the reign of Otho the Great; for, th 
opinion has not the approbation of Louis 
and Natalis Alexander, yet these leart 
their deep researches into the origin of im 
have advanced nothing sufficient to prove it erro 
We learn also from Humbert’, ae the 
Henry Ill, the son of Conrad iw d 


—_ 
tur, nisi ut aut denuo res ecclesiastica sub hac spec i 
* vel donationis vendatur, aut certe ut mptio } 
« nationis ietur colore “et velanegto 4 7 
 clericalis?” * 
Sica Tetovia Bootes? i, cap. xxxil. p. 10, ix. 
Septentrionales 


Keo published among the Scriptores males’ 


1 ro:this the refutation of Adam of Bremen, by 
Papa in the ae ‘Sanctorum, tom. i, 
Humbert, lib. iii, contra Simoniacos, cap. i Pr 


Pes indo, Th Disciplina Eccles. 
‘et, ie tS amd leet. 


Eeeles. C 725, 
eet at caer xi, xii. Diss. iv. p. 725, 
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abrogating ‘these investitures, though a variety of cert x. 
circumstances concurred to prevent the execution of —— 


his design; but he represents Henry I., of 
France, in a different point of light, asa cartsiet 
prince, who turned all things into confusion, and 

himself beyond all measure in simoniacal 

r peante lap ettiereiresl latte si amet aD 
terest invectives. 

In this method. of creating eK we abbots, 
by presenting to them the ring and crosier, there 
were two things that gave particular offence to the 
Roman pontifls. One was, that by this the ancient 
right ot ceton was totally changed, and the power 

the rulers of the church was usurped by 
wee emperors and other sovereign princes, and was 
confined to them alone. This indeed was the most 
plausible reason of complaint, when we consider the 
religious ‘notions of those times, which were by no 
means favorable to the conduct of the emperors in 
‘this affair. Another circumstance that grievously 
distressed the pretended vicars of St. Peter, was, to 
see the ring and crosier, the venerable badges of 
‘spiritual authority and distinetion, delivered to the 
hishop elect by the profane hands of unsanctified 
laymen; an abuse which they looked’upon as. little 
‘better than sacrilege. Humbert, who, as we pre+ 
viously stated, wrote his book against ‘simony before 
the eoineit between the emperor and Gregory had 
‘commenced, complains heavily of this sup 
‘profanation, and shudders to think, that the’ staf 


aes oil iii. contra unt cap. vi. p. 779, 795. 
wi are, laicas: personas sacramenta 
bose 89 et a ialicales eeu jem gratiam. distri- 
camyros scilicet baculos et annulos, quibus pension 

Atle militat’ et innititur tota ane consecratio 
BEN in camyris baculis—designatur, que els committitur 
lis—Porro annulus Ad aes secretorum ccr= 


«feta dailcaty preemonens oa eedicatores, ut secretam Dei 


Quicunque ergo his 
“ duobus aliquem er 10 aLaubio omnem astoralem 
“ toritatem ny cand vendicant.”” Hi fat 
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which denotes ; 
which seals the mysteries of heaven’ 
the bosoms of the episcopal order, sh 
by, the unhallowed touch. of civil m 
that emperors and princes, by presenting: thi 
thal fsuiritenasbould berckyosournanels ; 
of the church, and. exercise, the pastoral 
and power. This complaint. was entirely:con: 
as we have already observed, with the oj 
the times in which it was made; for, as the: 
















of which they were the emblems. 9 
All these things being duly considered, _w 
immediately perceive what. it- was) that) 
Gregory VII. so averse to the prete 
emperors, and so zealous: in depri a 
privilege they had. assumed of inves i 
with the ceremony’ of the ring and» 
first council which he sameness Rome 


orders to their ancient right of electing their 
tive bishops and abbots. But, when he 
found. that the affair of investiture was ably 
connected with the pretensions of the emperors, Wl 


of the higher ecclesiastical dignities and benefit 
was persuaded that simony could not be ex 
as long as inyestitures were in being: and, # 
to pluck up the evil by the root, he e | 
custom with the utmost vehemence, — Alll this shit 
the\ tre rise ci-sbe war that was carried on be v 


' Humbert mistook the spiritual 
wc tina aid ein a 
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and, the emperor with such bitterness cx,» 


to understand still. more. clearly the merits 
iapsnen hbiypeover oie eeteeee 
re, generally considered. it Gregory 

d. with. such keenness and obstinacy, but that 
cular species which. prevailed at this time. He 
t pretend to hinder the bishops from swearing 









llegiance to kings and emperors, or even from be- 
coming their vassals ; and so. far was he. from pro- 
ibiting that kind of investiture which was per- 
( by a verbal declaration or by a written deed, 
on the contrary, he allowed the kings of Eng- 
-and France to invest in this manner, and 
consented to the use of the sceptre in this 
ceremony, as did also after him Calixtus II. But 
he could not bear the ceremony of investiture that 
performed with the ensigns of the sacerdotal 
much less could he endure the performance of 

the ceremony before the solemn rite of consecration; 
but what rendered investitures most odious to this 
Lomb) their tite 1 entirely the free elections 
It is now time to resume the 


of our 
ta Fesprser leavers law that had been enacted ristory of 
investitures, by the influence and authority {i 
Gregory, made very little impression upon Henry. iiniiel 
owleged, indeed, that in exposing ecclesias- Set in: 


benefices to sale, he had acted improperly, and" 

he promised amendment in that respect; but he re~ 
par against all attempts that were made 
him to resign his power of creating 

_ and abbots, and the aes mes investiture, 
ely i a important 
gee Had the emperor been seconded by the 
an princes, he might have maintained this 
refusal with dignity and success; but this was far 
from being the case; a considerable number of these 
Parapet oie the slates af Secor, oge 


plorable bt a : 

wt At. the, entran " 
Suabian «chiefs, with Fee 
reyolted from Henry ; and the Saxon pri 
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‘with the emperor had been latély 

by’ their defeat and submission *, fol- 
eit cample. “hese “united powers, | - 







‘his head, When things were come to this’ de- 
extremity, and! the faction, which was formed 
unfortunate prince, grew more formida- 


i ‘he . passed the Alps, 
the @ severe ‘winter, and arrived, in 
10 7, at the fortress of Canusium, where 


patroness of the church, arid the most 
and affectionate of all the spiritual daughters 


Miciey. Hes the suppliant prince, unt “ aa 


/ Rodol on hake fin Metin) hed ch 
ero tod bled ‘them to submit to the 
‘Beside the Saxon chiefs, the dukes of 
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enxernt. ‘Of his dignity; sre a te oe 
—— vain’ atethe: entrance | of this) 





bare; his head uncovered, and 

jmenheinteeanlmastemearttetiene se 

Jover his body to cover his nakedness: Oit 

day, he was admitted to ithe: presence’ of'(theclordly 

pontiff, who with difficulty granted him 

‘tion he demanded pnpen aoe 

she refused to determine that point before t! 

‘ing ‘congress, at which, he made 

appear, forbidding him, at the same time, to assuthe, 

during this interval, the title\of kingy:or tojwear the 

‘ornaments or exercise the functions of rayaltys: ‘Dhis 
ous’ convention justly excited : —nceedlaee 


‘opprobri 

of’ the princes and bishops of Italy, 

‘Henry with all sorts, of evils, on. account 

‘and pusillanimous conduct, and) would) ¢ 


have deposed him, had not. he allayed theirwresent- 
‘ment by violating the mince 
‘been forced toenter with the) 
‘resuming the title and) other marks: 

he‘had been’ obliged to. relinquish. - On» the. other 
hand, the confederate princes of Suabia and Saxony 
were no sooner informed of this unexpected ¢ 
dn the conduct of Henry, than’ they ed at 
‘Forcheim in March, 1077, and. uni 
‘Redelph duke of Suabia, emperor: in;his' 

| XVII. This rash step kindled i 
‘Germany and Italy, saith involved, 
those unhappy lands in the: calamities 
‘Italy, the Normans, who were masters 
Lop of that country, .and the perpen 


wih The. mpoiest nt. and modern 
to Bane 
aa afl with 


whose | 
bl ich az Sigonii Pag 
Re Scare “ailfer 0 
atances, yet t green 
portance, 
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‘valiant! Matilda, maintained successfully the’ 

Gregory» against) the «Lombards, » who 

interests of Henry ; while this'unfor- 

tunaté ptinces-with all: the forces he could assemble,’ 

éarviddoon the war in — against Rodolph: — 
ite» re, considerin; 

‘events shunner ecteona doubtful, was at fret 

afpaid tordeclare for either side, and therefore observ- 


certain time, an appearance of neutrality) 


edydoring a 
\butyivencouraged by the» battle of Fladenheim,: in 
which Henry was defeated by the Saxons, in 1080, 
‘hG excommunicated ‘anew that vanquished prince, 
‘aiid; sendinga crown'to the victor Rodolph, declared’ 
‘hinwelawfal» king’ of the Germans. The? injured 
not suffer this new insult to pass un- 
ome by — —_— of several (of 
‘the Italian: ‘man ishops, he posed Gregory 
-desecond:time»in'a council ‘which met at Mentz, 
land;in)\asynod that: was soon after assembled at 
‘Brixén, in the» province’ of Tirol, he raised to the 
Guibert ‘archbishop of Ravenna, who as- 
“summed: thetitle of Clement III. when he was con- 


ssp pel darters iin foslarin es 3 


stioms{on Leis erin 
js SVHL--This election wasi-soon followed ‘By an 
foceutrence “which gave an advantageous turn to the 


affairs of Henry: this event \was.a bloody 'battle 


ns ad the banks of the river ‘Elster, where 

received a mortal wound, of which he died 
‘at Mersbuirg. » ~Dbe: emperor, freed from this formi- 
sdable enemy,» marched: ator Italy, in the following 


-year:(1081), with a design to crush Gregory and. his’ 


whose defeat he imagined would contribute 

ly to put an end to the troubles in Germany. 

ly he made several gamipalgns, with various 

Mieiegiet the valiant troops of. Matilda ;,and, 

after rraised twice the siegeof Rome,he resumed 

bold enterprise, and became,in 1084, 

greatest, part of that city. His ee ben 
after this success was to place Guibert in 
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though it is certain that he was never placed insthat 
order by'a gies conn a 

ani; seventeenth century, 
pa twenty-fifth day of May, as: a festival sacred tothe 
memory of this saint ™; but the emperors 
of Germany, the kings of een and other European 
celebration. of} this 


feast aesciei ays | 
tival, and have thus effectually 


XIX. The death of Gregory) neishen asta, 
peace to the church, nor 
the tumults and divisions which he had 
continued, and they were augments 


Bc aby ong my ‘dating, wi ae aii, 
et Deeda oe ) 
be wiererentriin 


matter in a French b paged Hold a ie 
following ttle: 1? Avocat du Diable, ou , Historique 
SGntiateeb Sharer ie iereeoe i pt ns fl 






-dayuby the same passions to’ which they owed: their Sera 

‘origin Clement ILI. who the cee al 

Was-moaster of the city of tenn and. was. acknows om 

~ cnaascaes gi great part of Italy. aslieatte carried 
warein Germany confederate 


against the 
; BD Thi dictlonot: Gregory, eapportcahby ees 
‘chose for a 
abbot sof «Mount-Cassin, who adopted the title of 
and) was consecrated: in the church. of 
Peter, in 1087, when that part of the city was 
Tecdvered by the Normans from the dominion of 
Clement.» But this new pontiff was of a character 
epee he was, modest 


pietined and renewed the laws that Gregory had 


enacted for the abolition of investiture. = 
» XX. Otho, monk of Clagni, and hhishop of Ostins 
Victor's recommendation, 


him. This new pontiff was elected at Terracina in 
1088; and assumed the name of Urban I. Inferior 
to:Gregory in fortitude and resolution, he was, how+ 
ever, his equal i essen and pride, and — 


oot ee temerity and imprudence?. | 
we wee pia 
8 Seat trata shar ot eter ates 


iy in fi 
et 282. Soe also Rabel Sones soba 


@ pe fe in 
i i ee resus 
eon thle true 
the Hist, Lit, de eran France, ony 


I) gives 
vole 





ubomahcloapesata teat srollelprai ; 
face of affairs was bree frome argue 
‘the arms’ of that prince, who,’by. ts 
valor, at» length: defeated “Gu 

and»the famous Matilda, who: ‘were the-formidable 
‘heads of the papal faction. The abo! 

of his son°Conrad,) who,’ eS ae 
shis“father'’s enemies; revolted 


‘theeadvice: and assistance ‘of 1 tentang aauke. 


sasarpedi the kingdom of Italy, revived: othe 

spirits of that’ faction, who vhopedste'see 
<tlfe Ieuureli ‘of the emperor blasted by this odious;and. 
sumnatural. rebellion. The consequences, howeverjrof 
this event, were less mischievous to: Henry, than this 
enemies’ expected. In| the mean’ time the'troubles 
“of-Italy still continued; nor-could Urban, -witheall 


his: efforts, reduce “Rome under’ his lordlyyoke. 
) Finding’all his ambitious measures (disconcerted,y he 


‘assembled a council at Placentia, in 1095, where he 
‘confirmed the laws and the anathemas of) Gregary ; 
and» afterwards undertook a journey into Prance, 
where he held the famous council of ‘Clermont, and 


“had the pleasure of kindling a new war.against the 
“infidel possessors’ of the holy land.» In this council, 
“instead of endeavouring to ‘terminate the tumults 


and desolations that the dispute concerning émves- 
titures had already produced, this unworthy pontiff 
added ‘fuel to the flame, and so exasperated matters 

by‘his' impradent and ari ‘proceedi 

render an acoonulasdatiod! tanwcae prrapecireem9 
parties more difficult than ever. Gregory, notwith 
standing his insolence and’ ambition, n 
cartied matters so far as to forbid the bist 
the rest of the clergy to take the oath, of 
to their respective sovereigns. ‘This rebelli 
hibition was reserved for the 
Urban, who published it as a Jaw in 
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1. After this noble expedition, the restless: cer. x1. 
into. Italy;-where:he made himself —— 
fede biceps roe ro Soames 
yin 1099; hewas not 
‘hychisiantegonist Clement III. who died) inthe fol- 
owing‘! year, ‘and thus. left Raynier| (a Benedictine 
Geiecanen seams eat cheese 
‘name. of L.) sole possessor of 
‘papalichair at the conclusion of this century... (> 
yd MMI_-Among the eastern: monks in this centuryyin,, state o¢ 
Sones angi atlan d being consigned to the monastic 
the records:of history, while those. of the west-were** 
concerned immediately in transactions of great con- 
Isequence, and which deserve ‘the attention of the 
‘eurious reader. ‘The western monks were remarkable 
for otheir attachment to, the Roman pontiffs. This: 
eedhnexion) had. been: long) formed, and it was origi- 
imally occasioned by the avarice and violence of both: 
~hishops ‘and princes, who, under various \pretexts, 
ewWere,constantly encroaching upon the possessions of 
»the:monks, and thus obliged them to seek for security. 
against these it invasions of their property in the pro- 
“tection .of the popes. ‘This protection .was:readily 
soe by the pontifls, who. seised, with avidity, 
every occasion of enlarging their authority ; andthe 
tmonks, in return, engaged themselves to pay an 
s'annual tribute to their ghostly patrons. But in- this 
~eentury things were carried. still farther; and the 
‘Vpontifis (more especially Gregory “VII. who was 
eagerly bent upon humbling the bishops, and trans- 
oferring their privileges to the Roman see) enlarged 
uttheiv jurisdiction over the monks at the expence of 
pots my 
pore T canon of this council the Sollowing words 
iscopus vel sacerdos vel alicui laico 
billy nibas Ney radelatern “faciat,” i. ele is eles 
rtd no eateniotahe os or priest shall aa y Bet! 
bo a alae te aac ait the alone 
vie se 29, ste 
a to their ctive sovere! 
tee a erty Moioae dete 
gy eats chap. x. ps my . 





Theie cor 
ruption, 


ee “ renee fiction of the bist ite dhaoahath 

under the inspection dominion of St. Peters. 

‘Hence, from the time of Gregory, the numberof 
Saree eR bishops 

measure pba ts 


and beheld their opulence and authority increasing 
from day to day. Our surprise, indeed, will be 


oe) 


A specimen of ue uot di seen enks| the: ss wel 


kind. o inegh 
* Th not, tine at G a single instance, 
pecs el th ie Sieegeet 

® . Med 

sects vi. op. tom iii, ep Simon, 

tique, tom. ili, cap. xxxil. 
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alii youl) Tesi ‘ af tly Gace 
» For an account of the astonishing c tion of this 

Blondel de Formula, Pena Pct The —Boulaee 

Hols DE padi Be ale A 

rature et d’Histoire, tom. ix. part i. p. G9. 

reigned with impunity in. this. 

horrid age gave occasion to the institutions of chiy: nya kale 

7 Mm y : equestrian. 
jertook the defence of the poor and feeble, and: 

2 the insults of powerful ne 
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veer : lon ata utes Bad vl oh 
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‘The monks 
of Clagni. 
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condition, what-was’ their resource? What weld the 
meims’by. which” they hoped to’ disarm! the *aplifted 


hand vof divine: justice, and: render thé governor af 


the world propitious? "They purehased,!at atveridt 
mous’ need bare 


posssions to their new bwethten And 't 
that» monkery perpetually “received new: 
‘aud credits! o! iouu bolvlittagie bit 
“XXIII. ‘Phe monks of Clugni in France surpassed 


from’ a prevailin of their 
perme and’ virtue Later ever ‘discipline ‘way 
universally respected, sent hence also their rules were 
adopted by the founders of new monasteries, and (the 
Jelteerete ab nie-hatoiare? — ben 
‘Phese “famous monks ‘ardse,| by 


degrees; ‘to the 

highest summit of worldly prosperity, iecorvatadads 
which ‘they received" from’ all quarters;""a 
power-and credit grew, with their opulence, to ‘such 
avheight, that, toward the conclusion of this century) 
they were formed into a separate society, which’still 
subsists under the title of the Order or’ 
of Clugni”. And no: sooner were they thts eitAd 
blished, ‘than they extended their spiritual 
on‘all sides, reducing, under their jurisdiction, all the 
monasteries which they had reformed! by their eoutil 
sei The famous Hugo, sixth heey ink 
Who was in high credit at the court of 
acquired the peculiar protection’ ‘and esteem of severalt 
princes; labored with such success, in’ extendi 
power and jurisdiction of ‘his order, that, 
end» of this century; he saw: himself at 
five-and-thirty of the principal monasteries BER 

” x the deta Chapel odate opalsney ond Genta 
which the order of Clugni sagt nai 
Steph. Baluze, Miscellan. tom. v. Ae 3, and tom. vi. 
also Mabillon, Annal, Benedict. tomyy, passim. © © 


oa. hes i 


Cam Ht. neem 8 
hgside,,a considerable,,.nu of; smaller , 


at 


Setigacvar epediitin i ei, Sin er = 


dy yeh de ae 


orders... 
een enren asin ‘excited several 


consequence 
of w! eK the B anerlictipa iaaleramticlhaed 
Fretted hitherto. one great and compect ini Leave 


Goa. conspicuous by reciprocal exertions. of 
ity,and pet hatred, ‘Tn-1023, ante an Italian 





remains ina flourishing state, particularly in-Ttaly.. 

Tis followers were distinguished into two classes, the, 
Ceenobites and the Eremites.. Both observed a. severe 
discipline; but the | Geanobitea terecsaly degenerated 
1 Mill Po Ae 8, 88. Ord Base. Ses «Hit. se i Gane 
meee dar Dia isoe tla Lite tance, : 
al sr nile 


wt te 


oral ty aa 


seam 





s monks should. rs 
nd the limits of their convent ; that) the” 
felk shoals Be allowed Wine bok Bee 
and infirm; and that none should be, per 
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oe ae on 
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since Denis mene m 
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Annales Carthus. publ in i 7 Pe 


sit it of Bruno 
monks in their H ist. Lien a France, tom. ix. 
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<n pilin inculcated the highest 
Fee austerity most gloomy imagination 
could invent’. Yet it may be sflrmed 


(and the fact 





to submit to the savage rules of this melan- 
chalet nor ‘had the Carthusian order ever 
Teason to boast of a multitude of females subjected 
toits jurisdiction; it was too forbidding to captivate 
@sex'which, though susceptible of the seductions of 
enthusiasm, is of a frame a ama te py ol 
severities of a rigorous self-denial * . 


CENT, 
—_— 


a ‘Toward the conclusion of this centary 1 ot Se 
order, of St. Antony of Vienne, in Dauphiné, Virne. 







Tis Tod Sec. vi. ine Actor. SS. Ord. 


iorthusias attracted the at» 
of he ton “ eos written - famous order; 


LS 
rs hay 
irs Pirsct Siete 
. erron re 
‘ar pire enncere 


cl ere 
ie teraires, ublished in 
if ote dae the rigorous i dciple of of the ‘Carthue 
is Redinten with the delicacy and tenderness of 


y as from 
sit was mi Ufo oe essary to. abrogate 
ae eyed nc 
Ra the rem arenes fod pene ius of the sex. 


212 


toacell peariaee der Lane he 
rea -inpwhieh the-body, 
‘id. to : 


pious donations which ‘they: 
they withdrew themselves from: 
Benedictines, propagated their order in. yario 
tries, and at length obtained, in 1297, from 1 
face VILL. the dignity and privilege: i 
dent congregation, under: the rule of 

XXIX. 


‘Theorder ~ 
of canons, 


p. 108.—Gabr 
tei ‘i he 70—Jo. Exh, Kp, 
From an account of 


tenne and Durand, Vorage 
Congreg. de St. Maur, tom. J, p. 260: 
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#id/'seeular priests; and whose: first establishment CrNTy Xe 
in'the‘cighth century. In certain provinces of —*~ 
the "canons were ‘corrupt in a very high 
and surpassed, in the profligacy of their man- 


ps legen pious and. virtuous) persons exerted 
‘for the reformation of this degenerate 
‘some! pontifls appeared in this good cause, and 
more especially Nicolas I1., who, in a council holden 
ft Rome in 1059, abrogated the ancient rule of the 
anions, which had been drawn up at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
atid stibstitated another in its place®. ‘These lauda- 
ble attempts were attended with considerable success ; 
aud @ much better rule of discipline was established 
inalniost all the canonical orders, than that which 
had’been formerly in use: It was not, however, pos- 
siblé to regulate them all upon the same footing, and 
to'subject them'to the same degree of reformation 
anddiscipline; nor indeed was this necessary. Ac- 
gordingly a‘certain number of these canonical col- 
were erected into communities, the respective 
members: of which had one common dwelling, and 
@common table, which was the point chiefly insisted 
nnd pontiffs, as this alone was sufficient to 
it the canons from entering into the bonds of 
ony: It did not, however, exclude them from 
the jon or enjoyment of private property ; for 
oa to themselves the right of appropriating 
its and: revenues of their benefices, and of 
ing them as they thought expedient. \ Other 
ical congregations subjected themselves to a 
Sanrue less agreeable and commodious, in con- 
‘sequence of the zealous exhortations of Ivo, bishop of 
“Chartres, renouncing all their worldly possessions 
ts, all private ty, and living in a 
eee that resembled the absterity of the coonip 





‘aoliths. A 
oie) apa Geeks the primitive rule of the canons was 
ii hed uty Mabillon among the papers which 


“ings i fourth volume of his Aseales: Benodign 
pean HINT themselves, ~ I 








clergy, his canons were called, the 
regular canons of Se Anganinn tn 
‘het tar 


bis mane. a 
ee 
ijn oolesianlciron Boneticis art 


Thomassini Discipli 








rise, through the 1 
or, at least, to St. Augustin, gly 


more ancient date than the eleventh century, but 0 
toa particular order or institution ; for at its sp 
very vague general sense (See Claud. de Vert, I 

Ceremonies de la Messe, tom. i.), and therefore 
istence of the title proves nothing. At the same 


equally : 
but their dwelling and table, were called secular, w! 
who had divested themselves of all private | 
every thing, without exception, in common with the 
were distinguished by the title of Sea canons. 
«@ To Dr. Mosheim’s account of the canons, it 
improper to add a few words concerning their int 
England, and their progress and estab! i 


of | canons of St. Augustin was brougl 1g 
land by ‘Adclwald, confessor’ to Henry Ly who fab stveted 
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IAAL The mast!eminesit Greek writets im this eax. 
‘were, » Ty 
Sttvupuiss crac, i. e. the potter, si pala a 
free of Homilies, not alto-""*" 
‘Doxopatrius, who was retharkable for’ his 
‘matters relating to ecclesiastical polity; 
»\Nicetas Pectoratus, who was a most strenuous de- 
Geran religious sentiments and customs of the 
jurch ; 
“Peels, whose vast progress in variou: 
eta 9 and dst bested Mek ho 
shining reputation; _ 
siege Hib gradesn cicel oe ey 
Who lently revi roversy 
Between the Greeks, and Latins, which had been for 
happily suspended ; 
, the Younger, author of a book of Medi-, 
Avhppaaeg of the Christian Life, ee, is 


heop! ylact, a Bulgarian, Sloat allaetestscre of 
esa ‘writings were received with universal’ 
fh. 





ion and esteem 4. 
‘The writers who distinguished themselves Latin weit 
most among the Latins, were the following: wy? 
'Fulbert, bishop of Chartres, eminent for his love of 


bein; 
of his order at Nostel in Yorkshire, and had jeaadulk 
‘to have the church of Carlisle converted into an episco= 
regular canons, invested with the lege 
sing eee bishop. This order was singularly favored 
ni 1 protected by H I. who gave them, in the year 1107, 
of Dunstable; and ae queen Matilda, who e 

oan the j year at ia ry of the he fen Tease 

ity if whic! 






ader as ae ‘Edward L, fifty-three priories, as 
catal 


by. 
presented en he obli all the- 
Se acai Sy nese? aa to acknowlege his. 


more ample account of these Greek sriters, ie: 
me ree na Np 3 


ANT. XL, 
oS 










also for various compositions, 


NT PED tic 
bis: eal nga Mary naa 


Eee ni 


of $352 baa aiotaautol doc al LS 
ii sete oe ne 


positions are yet extant; 
Anselm, archbishop of. 
ius and sublilty. deeply versed in thea 


of this age, and most illustriously’ ie by - 
profound and extraordinary knowlege in : 
Lanfranc, ‘also archbishop of Cante 


quired a high degree of Peaination by his fad 
tary upon the Epistles of St. Paul, as also. by 


ther” productions "; sider the ‘age in 
other’ prod: Pselig gt 1s ee 


* For a farther account ‘of this Siobak, ‘manj): 
Liter. de Ja France, tom. vii. p. 261. * 
* See Martenne, Thesaurus i} 
Liter. dela France, tom. viiep. 527. ~ 
“* Sue the Acta Sarictor. Webs. 
Dictionary «at the/article Dami 
iL Comm. ae Aeriptars Eccles, tabs 
“ Sce the Hist. Literaire ae 
Rapin Thoyras,- Hist. eat ei iy 


ae 





abilities and ‘productiogs 
+ ar" Among ‘these: ‘Prodaetions we 
Letters to pope Alexander ms Hil 
of Rome, and to several bi add Norm 
also a Commentary upon the: Paalons, va Treatise éa 
Confession, an_Eeclesi Histor: ich is 
a remarkable Dissertation concerning: the Body.an 
Christ in the Eucharist, In this Jast performance 


s. i 
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pI ILO AUNFGY. hay eet 


. of that name, who founded 
bs ahaha nd 40, fanut he mon “ 
r on bb ibeties: whol wld bo ceinestly die 
oe his zeal andactivity in’ imalicasinastee 
ts and privileges of the church; 
aoe archbishop of Tours, wwho.es Philo. 
h a poet, aswell as a divine, without being 
eminent or contemptible in any of these charac- 
bat; upon the whole, a man of considerable 
zand capacity ; stat 


_ Gregory VII. that imperious and arrogant penis, 
a “we have \several eerie beside his 








‘to osax 






saltoalail, 
ah ql bodaiy 4 
a *yaolonl) De 
Bc a the, Doctrine of de Chistian Church in this 
erie) zish (6 Centurys ; 


mY Oe 


C iene ‘uncommon measure of cxsr.x 


—- 


oP[,Ar is not neceseary, to. draw at full length the Ti s« 
siete portrait of the religion of this age, It may ng ee: 


easily be imagined, that its features were full of de- 

when ‘we consider that its guardians were 
aiiny destitute of Knowlege and virtue, and that 
the heads and rulers of the Christian church, instead 
of- exhibiting models of piety, held forth in their 
t scandalous examples of the most flagitious 
bate ‘The et eauak f in binge super= 





nsec emiser ee thevchashvet ‘England nattatti ae 
of the or thee snp of Great of the following centi 
See Collier's: cule! History of Britain, vol. i. p. 260, 
5 # Hist: Liter. de ta geet ‘viii. p. 260. 
ie leat 2 blished in it Es the 
eae e Worl illustrated by erva 


i 


ate 
tat 


and-pious 


but i 
rendered all Dh ak nr 
even desperate: and’ those | 
oor es kd pete Sar lay ‘00 


if 


and the. vices of its feiss o¥ Me ner ; 


iad with vigor, the tyrani 
lordly pontiff may aspiring ‘hoe 
more He + in others openly, 
corrupt and idolatrous 
cooresten om niet é 
if yea paedat ; 
it was principally in 
marks of this rain pi 
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ott the-eontvary, tlixt-thisopposteion wis 


prevailed 

wit end exe to the people, were sufficient; 
at ‘to convince the most stupid and illiterate, 
the religion, which was now imposed upon them, 
not the’ true religion of Jesus; that the dis 
othe lives and morals of the clergy, were 

F opposite to what the'divine Saviour required 

‘his disciples, and to the roles he had laid down 
for the direction of their conduct; that’ the pontifis 
hops abused, in a scandalous manner, their 

wer and opulence; and that the favor of God, and 
the salvation exhibited in his blessed Gospel, were 
not to be obtained by performing a round of external 
nN by pompous donations to ehurclies and 
sts; or by founding and enriching monasteries, 
by real'sanetity of heart and manners: 6-0) 

) TH. It must, indeed, be acknowledged,’ that they 
, with such zeal and ardor, the refor+ 

‘of the church; were not, for the most ‘part; 

) to this arduous and important enterprise, and 

‘by avoiding, with more vehemence than circum! 

+ tlie tee: ‘and defects, mt rushed 
into opposite extremes. ~They ‘alt 

perceived the abominable nature of those inventions 
which superstition had disfigured the religion of 
et che sty = Jost sight of the beh een 
genius t celestial religion, which Jay thas 
disfigured in the hands ofa superstitious and dissolute 
od, They weve shocked at the absurdities 

Site iabdichediwipsips ‘but few of them were 
¢ acquainted with the sublime precepts and 

‘of genuiné-Christianity, to substitute in the 
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sacri sdivine things. Inj consequencerof, exsrixx 
specious, Ze canenperals ener ener -— 


Bruno wrote'ai commentary onthe Boole 
Lanfranc upon’ the Epistles of St.Paul; 
Berenger pon: the: FibveiationsiobiSiel John, 
Vly upon: the Gospel ‘of St: °Matthew; "and 


‘of the times, either copied the éxplauatlobbté 
cpicionhs commentators, or! made such brie 
certain passages of Scriptare, bothvin 
eninge Stine ‘and in inculeating'the duties — 
yf sa earremera teh aie ced Thee 
writings without indignation or disgust. | ‘The most 
eminent) Grecian i 


Saewarioompcead hy the ameristar 
the! chain of.commentaries upon the Book of. Job; 
which we owe to the industryof Nicetas. 02 
oi Ve-All the Latin doctors; if) we exceptva few'scbolastic 
Hibernian divines, who blended, with the beautifab'""""" 
simplicity of the, Gospel, the perplexing subtilties of 
anrobscure 5 ‘philosophy had hitherto-derived their 
uprae wT ‘boy _ tune are 


pil) EB Tobie clise a 
‘For. of Theophlact 


Lae eee 


wisi fy hehe ie Tent . 
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pvr arktclann wee cn ” 


ble, 
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learned, 
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‘and moderate than their followers, in the mse caxr. x1, 
ion» of this conciliatory scheme. They —*— 
the, most, part, within, bounds, and wisely 







_ interesting; femme: all discussions, 
Sahurrerasetly neon to satisfy.a vain and) idle 
they made, generally speaking, aeons 
of, the rules of logic, and of the dictates of philosophy’ 


dover tay koe ae 
a ia Ha eae ce ees pao 





rs, that, on Y 
have recourse to the dialectic sei the 
ibjecty, he ™ the i burs he 
ieee pa a 
are in 


(fame eee tvs ray 


ie oh devel Cee : 
, th all ‘on sae 





* Cap. vii. p. 236, Op. “ed, Lue, Dacherii 












t bemsel 
Srasceners 

Ral edulity was the fruit of ign 
ame nourished. by. licentious 
corruption of heart.) > haw Mul peered 
» See the Histoire Literaive de i F om. vil 
This work’ was entitled, Liber 
The fool refuted, 
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brecercenotenstes the Greek and cam x 
churches, which, though ‘not’ decided, had ryectin a tees 
few: beet suspertted ‘considerable 





atid in the name bishop of- Acrida, who was 
‘counsellor, ito John, bishop of Trani, 
} in which he ly accused the Latins of 


rors *, Leo [X., who was then eae bare 
eg i Egil) a most imperious 

not satisfied with shewing his high indignation 
by mere words, lie assembled a council st Romey in 


*® See an account ofan erry Hh 


—— 


x. which the 
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finding their efforts ineffectual to 
vigorous resistance of Cerularius, very.im 
Labi nit pe tae pees 
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iat cbaaoemsiiciti 
ce papier oat icy Bee 


‘This.accusation (such were the times !) was 
ponias\a matter of the most serious nature, 
sndiof the highest. consequence, it..was,. 


laren Gaveey ination -Latins; with the 
e, nondid the Grecian) and 


of, their power, podithe 


addt serie or babes ee ant ENGR Hl anint 


zim ters, whose- accounts of this 
mer oes sieht 











a nea ar fe 
was now radibea awe ities 
the calamities of the times; 





egress gc 
recleeate 


: 
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fF of those holy men, though they were enri 
eae certain communication of divine grace ; 


i 


into banis! 
ad te Alm sont nig ne ape teense 
wor" Rarproruse, Wage ee 
4 An-ample account of this whole matter is, = ‘bye 
, Romnena, inher Alexing, libs, ps 10% lib, vile p. 108) 









‘Venet The acts sis com 
pecrerenniy 
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Sa ae 
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seatieanh, odécapdeastic oinaintained ‘peblicly, in51045, set. xu 
the eboetritis of Joharines Stops ; opposed’ warinly'the ~~ 


siteckiedastiontsions of.'Paschastus: Radberty which - 


hedrws ‘to <eaptivate a-superstitious multitude 


Seymbcithig their astonikonent,. and perdevéred-with --- 
‘ta. utter obétimnoy in -teacliing,-that the: bread :and ~~” 


swine vitiedlnetiiehanged snte the: body and bloodof 
Matist:inithe eacherist,; but preserved’ theit-natural 
aad tesentiad qualitted; and were po more than fiputes 
aad axtdrnal: spmibols./of- the:body : and blood. ef 
stlte diviaesBSavipur:’ This wive andrational doctrise 
owaninoiédoner: pablished;:-than’ it’ was oppased by 
loostabw:idocturs iniFrance and Germany. ;.‘he por- 
‘Gall Lab IX. attacked it with peculiar ‘vehemence.and 
sfudp fo 21050; tind) ix two-councils; one assembled-at 
Rowe, aad the other at Vercelli, had the doctrine of 


nse: osolesinly» condemned, ‘and’ the book af © 


‘from which it was drawn; committed tothe 
Souk :{Phis: éxamplewas followed by. the couneil 
+o Barley: vwhieh was -summotjed.in-the satne year by 

J and-in-whith Berenger, and: his: numerous 
endherents, ‘wete menaced with all-sorts of evils, both 
-spipituak andi-temporal. These- shreats were dxe- 

acdted; ‘in -part,’ against this unhappy prelate, whom 


{bboney-deprived ‘of: alt:chis revenues; but--neither mee pontits 
altreets, nor fines, not'synodical decrees;* could stake wire i= a 
vbhé firmness:of hid mind, or éngage bisa to: renownée an end to 


the doctrine he had embraced. 

Mot ae . Alter. these proceedings, the controversy 
-aeatufor some years: happily suspended, and Berenger, 
whose Hatrons-were ‘as’numerous as his enemies:were 

idable*; “enjayed, fur a while, the sweets of liberty 

pand.pe Ge, . Ais enemies, however, after the death of 
nduggal Ku Pekindled. the flame of religious discord; and 
persuaded his successor Victer II. to.examine anew 


ae octrine. of Berenger. . The pontiff. complied, 


jiyled archbishop instead ‘of archdeacon; by 
Peri dil 10, ‘edit, Watts. 
aM inning, are bjaliop. of. Canterbury, was a hit most = hen 


and enemy, 









. this deoate, 






ef | 
higsto Nicolas WL the tel 
tough him to Rome, in soi 
_ which he held there the following’ year, 
. thesarchdeacon, ihasrhoriaendtes ae prac: 
embrace and adhere to the doctrines 
venerable. assembly should think eee 
upon his faith. romrmarg arate it 
unanimously by Nicolas’ de Slag to 







oath, In this 
sr th on 
not conly a sacrament, but) ratso aaet a 
ef ote, tition matin brut ove coun amd pce 


Secor ans $ ue he ‘emusic wer 


controversy 
‘was’ prolon; “dur seas penn) a multitude 
= ‘Woth tides of the ee and the 


terminate 'this-important ’ controversy, and; for that 
ee sent ‘an. order to’Berenger, in 1078) to.re- 
- J&-we consider the natural character 


sen 
eon 
12S Ss 


that: 
Himitto ly) approved 


“1 dm consequence of. 
jo : imada a second dec 
,oath,, that, he would.adhere, 
propositions: That “the meer 
ewan ier mgtceree aac ee 
body, of Chri cone 
on ah tec toate ihe me 
po ag ome oe en toh ir ala 
Sasstel: withthe doglaretion, shsch-weacteeeame 
the enemies of Ber 


equally, refused the; other, -had not. his favorable; ins, 
‘gauions toward Berenger. yielded to the importunate, 
ete ine: 


“4 ue ia, no obs io ca ae 
Ronse h, airpenedait of ee 
roan brea agin cee 


renger to renounce a 


sae eens nf ah hatha ea 
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Selnsarednaaibeuecreneonnen pto a rer cl ence 
aha va” council ‘convoked at Rome; in'1 079) pid 
fess Jabsurdl!: hed aera ainaie harsh’ 
a ‘thon; ‘gia 
the! kecond!land'to rein Ss 
atid ing it iw the midst of the’ bly 
item assent liy'a solemn'oathi. 
ne cn a mi ec tt 
ce” i? 
We words’ of out Redeemer, . ates 


changed: ‘tothe tre, 
and blood of Jesus cel Tee “to Fe 


t 1 blood of 
aoc ecreeiea 
it 
invsubstanti sacar ena oy °oNo Seem © 


lene ph fF re 
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hisrworldly concerns, and retired to the isle of Sts 
Cosme, in’ the neighbourhood of Tours, where he 





corr. xy. Spent the remainder of his: 
— > and pious exercises.» Inithe:yeard 
end to the affliction: he suffered \ 






enormity of his criminal compliance, and” 
his perjury". He left in the minds of 1] 
deep impression. of his extraordinary sani 
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cwrxt- | XTX, It is not! rare to find, in the histo 
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cries jl assembled at Rome, in 1059, ob 1 
true and orthodox doctrine of the « the fi 
fessions, or that which cardinal Humbert bad 
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ofthen lie yetin manuscript in the'cabinets 0 Fr 
have also been assisted by the labors of those 
Jearned, who have treated that important branch of 


Curious, curd -very:livele Jenown):--Mabillon 6 -Preifell 
Act. 88, Ord. + seu Swes vi, part Hv ps 4 D 
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and most vehement controversies. Such, was the cevr. x» 
that arose roe pes ge ates = 


priests and monks of Limoges, concerning the place 
that was.to be assigned in the public liturgy. to 
Martial, the first bishop of that diocese. One party, 
headed by Jordan, bishop of Limoges, were for placing 
him among the confessors, while Hugo, abbot of the 
of St. Martial, maintained, that the prelate 
in’ question was to be ranked among: the: —— 
and branded, with the and heretical title 
of Ebionites, all such as adhered to the proposal of 
Jordan. This. monientous affair was debated, first, 
in’ a.council holden at) Poictiers in’ 1093, and in 
another assembled’ at Paris the year following; in 
which. Iatter it was determined that Martial was’ to 
he honored with the title of an apostle, and. that all 
who refused him this eminent rank were to be con- 
. sidered as Ebionites, who, as is well known, confined 
the number of the apostles to twelve, that they might 
exclude St. Paul from that sacred order. The decree, 
however, of this council did wot prelate Ag 
ead cng a, ‘from pe a cit ex ret aed 
pear on Boho pea: 


seal ans srt he cg 
thro al aut ie in = tie wa 
was at length 
Roman gh rete alo 


ofthe ma and, ina letter Denies sy ieeeat 


ry a eh baw age 

lick daticbtion, fadei femaone Us which ts pibe 
Tish alee his Analecta vate zevi, tom. ii. na De Boulay, 
Histor. Acad. Paris. tom. i. p. 404, tom. ii, 59. ‘The authors 
of the reformed chureb, whom Ihave followed in this contro- 
versy, are, archbishop Usher, de Successione Ecclesiar. Christi- 
anar. in occidente, cap. vii. sect. 24. p. 195. Basnage, Hist. 
des Eglises eo tom. i. 2 105, and Hist, de Eglise, 
tom, il. p. 1391.—Cas. Oudin, Dissert. de Doctrin’ et Scriptis 
pee in Comment. de Scriptor. Ecclesiast. tom. ii, p. 

raft sot more or less, a certain spirit of partiality in all 
ia but this spirit is purtionely notorious among 
those of the church of Rome. eae 
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kings of Arragon and Castile, until, fatigued with 
the importunity of this restless pontiff, they consented 
to abolish the Gothic service in their churches, and 
to introduce the Roman in.its place. Sanchez was 
4 F : 

f See Mabil de Liturgii Gallican, lib. i, ii. p. 10— 
Jo. Bona, Ren Lig, lib. rigs cap. xi. p. 290, ope] is Brun, 
lication des Ceremonies de la Messe, tom. ii. Diss. ¥, p, 272. 

© Pet. de Marea, Histoire de Bearn, liv, ii.;cap: ix. ai 











cox. the first who complied with the request of the po - 





—— tiff; and, in 1080, ‘his example was folloy 
Al . ‘The methods which the nobles/oF a 
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centuries; could be persuaded to change the establish- cx, 
ed, custom, -but:persisted, on the contrary, with the —+— 


perform their religious service in the language of 
the ancient Copts, the Jacobites and the Nestorians 
in the Syriac, and the Abyssinians in the old Ethiopic, 
though all these languages, have been long since 
obsolete, and are Part ansptabitin to the 
multitude *,, 
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IIL, It would be tedious to ‘enumerate, in a cir- Ceremonies 
cumstantial aps ee the new inventions that were“?! 


tians; in this century, under the 


necessary ry to, mention. the additions that were made 
to former inventions, the multiplication, for example, 
of the rites and ceremonies. that were. used in the 
‘worship, of saints, relics, and images, and the new 
gnerives that, were administered to, such as under- 
took, pilgrimages, or other superstitious serine 

at onto We shall only, observe, that, du 
hole of this century, all the European ations 
: cn ee diligently creas in rebuilding, repair- 


~ 4 Usserii Historia Dogmatica de Seripturis et Sacris Verna- 
~culis, ab Hen. Whartono edita et aucta, Londini, 1690, in 410, 

k 7 Bed Baschios Flenaulot Dissertat. de Liturginrum Orien~ 
‘talium origine et antiquitave, cap. vie ps, Pawitia 
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¢ wa ‘Tue state of the ancient sects, and 
of the Nestorians and® Monophysites, 

in Asia and Egypt, under the Mohai in goer 

ment, was now much the’same’as it had 

preceding century, neither extremely 

absolutely miserable. ‘The case of the” 

oF Paulicians, whom the Grecian emperors Had 

nished from the eastern provinces into Bulgaria 

‘Thrace, was much tore unhappy on account’ of the 

perpetual ‘conflicts they had to sustain” 

Greeks, who persecuted and’ oppressed 

mich’ keenness’ and “‘aniiiosity. The ~ 


1 Glab. Rodolph, Hist, lib. ji iii, cape iv. in-Dacheanelej 
tor. Franc, tom. iv. p. 217,“ Infra millesimum tertio. 
imminente anno contigit in universo pene terrarum 5 z 
cipue tamen in Italia efin Galliis, innovari; um : 


oe 






by’ inflicting them, without interraption, a 
moet of, zon sh, wit as banishment, con- 
goods, and other marks of severity and 


‘Alexios Coimnenus: o who,” byl his learning, was an 
ornament to the imperial sceptre,. perceiving that 
the Menioana were not to be vanquished, withot 

“J greatest difficulty, by the force of arms, and 
emt also that their numbers increased from day 
ae Thrace and, om adlncea Eanes, 

ews the: power, of reason um 
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Sippel isputing with doctors 
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century, sin ,Insul 
at Milan, and/thatthany oP then’  awanders 
‘life ins France, Germany, and other i 


tion the Germans have preserved, with a'small alter> 
ation only, which was proper to adapt it to the genius 





explained in 

ee this century, sect, 13, no! 

was undoubtedly, when 
‘with Gazarus, as I el demonstrated. See Histor. 
Ord. Apostol. p. $67. The country which bore, in this century, 
the name-of Gazaria, was what we now call the Minor Tartary. 
» 4 That the Paulicians were called Albi; in France, and 
were a sect sine mE et from the Waldenses and other 
heretics, appears evidently from the Codex Inquisitionis Tolosanwe. 
‘They received this name from a town in Aquitaine, Al 
. or Albi, where their errors were con ina council 
which met in 1176. See Chatel’s Memoires de l'Histoire de 
) p- 303. It is, therefore, a mistake to consider the 
ag a sect so called fram Albi's being the of 
their birth, their residence, or the seat of their princi anes 

bly; since that name. was, given them for no other reason. 
stain bathe tomosrondenceld council holden in that town. 
a aera gong ngs ager Boog 
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Italian lady?is said 
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siderable number of citizens, who were f 
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sincerity of their piety, that 
accusations which were ident noe mn 


Eviz ton... pi4398; haw p ‘anample the 
Paulicians were called in’ meee Be rosy ariel (by « 
cackaoant of that word) Bougress«” 


ly 
that were imposed upon these Pes were no 
& corruption of the term Bashciani/é ill pronounced. | 


Spicileg, Veter. Scriptor. tom, i, p. 







ng ages, 
‘ ean, provinces, and: were known 
many under. the name/of the Brethren of the 
Spin urls fier medina. in. other 
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was Gundulf,. ‘They maintained, in general, accord- 
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the 5 oY a Vicarious penance”; and they consé- crsr, xi. 
feciperented the doctrine of purgatory as a ridicu- 
lous fable: 11. They consi marriage asa 
institution, and absurdly condemned, with- 
out distinction, all connubial bonds*: 12, They looked 
upon a certain sort of veneration and worship as due 
to the apostles and martyrs, from which, however, 
they excluded such as were only confessors, in which yon 
class they comprehended the saints, whe had not 
suffered death for the cause of Christ, and whose 
bodies, in their esteem, had nothing more sacred 
than any other human carcase? 13. They declared 
the ‘use of Reg music in the © church 
and other rel assemblies, superstitious — 
unlawful : tatrney denied, that the cross on 
which Christ suffered was in any respect ct 
than other kinds of wood, and, in co 
refused to pay to it the smallest ‘of raligious 
+15. They not only refused all acts of adora- 
tion to the images of Christ, and of the saints, but 
were also for having them’ removed out ‘of 'the 
churches: 16. They were ‘shocked at the subordina~ 
= and distinctions that were established among 


, and at the different degrees of authority 
cre te the different members of that sacred 


bie: A we consider the corrupt state of religion in 
this century, and particular! rete. seri jotions 
that are generally adopted lation to cared 
the efficacy of penance and the sanctity 

of churches, relics, and images, it will not appear 
pt By a vicarious penance is understood the course of 


fication and voluntary suffering, that 
See a ea i ee 

* This aay article is San 2 ua tlend 
is expr 


It is more 
tics athe = absolutely dem. 
So ate areca 


i ae ‘account of the synod of Arras in the Spicilegium 
Scriptor, Veter. tom. i. p. 607—624; also Car. Plessis Argen- 
tre, Collectio Jtdioruinde Novle Ervoridis, tomtcle 
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Xt smysitiogs ing, that many persons of good sense and solid 
—~ piety, running from one extreme to’ another, fell 
into the opinions of these Mystics, in which, among 
se there were many 

and specious, some highly rational. vit 

The contro- VA lcouttoversy, of a:imoch anntelauballe nit 
Tot oy "difficult, nature, arose in France, about the’ year 

Rovian. 1089. It had for its principal author 


angels, or three distinct spirits), though endowed 
with one will, and acting by one power. When it 
was insinuated to Roscellinus, that this manner of 
reasoning led directly to Tritheism, or the doctrine 
of three gods, he answered boldly, that the existence 
of three gods might be aanicied with truth 4 were 


* Such is the account given by John, the accuser of ‘this 
to Anselm, 
ions mary an Baluzius, in his Mec 


i tly, or it wil 
peated some of his adversaries were in one or the other of 
thee two cases. Anselm himself furnishes sufficient 

for this suspicion, since, notwithstanding his aversion to 
Nominalists, of whom Roscellinus was the chief, he s, in 
his book de Fide Trinitatis, cap. iii. that the ool 
antagonist may be admitted, or at least 

sense; and eve frequently ptinsis that he is 
assured of his understanding fully the mean of 







and that he believes the sentiments of that 
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not the expression harsh and contrary to the: phrase= cevr. x. 
ology generally received. He was, however, obliged —*— 


to retract this error in a council assembled at Sois< 
sons, in 1092; but he resumed it when the council 
was dismissed, and the danger over. Persecuted 
anew on account of his doctrine, he took refuge in 
England, and excited there divisions and contesté 


of another kind, by maintaining, among other things; - 


that persons born out .of lawful wedlock ought to be 
deemed incapable of admission to holy orders. ‘This 
doctrine, which was by no means suited to the times, 
procured Roscellinus many enemies, and was in-® 
great measure the occasion of his involuntary: res 

: week 
nicious than his accusers have represented them. ‘“ Sed forsitay 
(says Anselm) ipse (Roscellinus) non dicit, sicut sunt tres anime, 
aut tres Angeli: sed ille, qui mihi ejus mandavit questionem, 
hané ex suo posuit similitadinem : sed solum modo tres personad’ 
affirmat esse tres: Res, sine additamento alicujus similitudinis” 
The same Anselm (Epistolar. lib. ii. ep. xli. p. 957,) declares, 
that the account which he had received of the opinions of Roa- 
cellinus appéars to him extremely dubious, “ Quod tamen (say 
he) absque dubietate credere non possum.” From all this it te 
evident, that Anselm was far from having an entire confidenca: 
in the equity and impartiality of the accusers of Roscellinus, or 
from looking upon that ecclesiastic as so black, as his enemies 
had: endeavoured to make him. . ‘ 

As to the-merits of the cause, it appears manifest to me, that! 
this subtile dispute was a consequence of the warm controvetty? 
that subsisted in this century, between the Realists and thd’ 
Nominalists, ‘The former attacked the latter by the dangerous, 
conclusions that seemed deducible from their principles, andi 
reasoned thus: “ If, as your doctrine supposes, universal sub-i 
* stances are no more than mere sounds or denominations, andi 
«sthe whole science of logic is only conversant about words, it: 
“must of necessity follow, that the three persons in the Godei 
“head are only three names, and not three realities or things:™. 
—*.We deny the conclusion,” replied Roscellinus ; “« the Father; 
“Son, and Holy Ghost, are not. placed by us in the rank .of: 
«¢‘denomivations, but in the class of realities, or things.’ The: 
subtile. doctor here, as all must more or less do after him, boy 
avoiding Scylla fell into Charybdis, and was charged by his ad-' 
versaries with the introduction of tritheism, by holding. ami 
opinion that supposed the-existence of three divine substances 
Were'any of the writings of Roscellinus now extant, they. would: 
help ‘us to form a more just notion of this controversy: than wes 
can have at present. : fae ae 
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exxr. x1 moval from England. Banished thence, he returned 
—*~ to France, and, taking up his residence at Paris, 
fomented again the old dispute concerning the Trinity. 
This, however, succeeded. not according to his hopes, 
but exposed him to much trouble and vexation from 
the redoubled attacks of his adversaries, who fiercely 
assailed him from all quarters. Fatigued with their 
persecutions, he retired at last into Aquitaine, 
where he acquired universal esteem by his eminent 
piety, and passed the rest of his days in tranquillity 
and repose *. 


* Boulay, tom. i. t 485.—Mabillon, Annal. tom. v. p. 262.— 
Histoire Literaire de la France, tom. ix. p. $358.—Anton. Pa; 

Critica in Baronium ad Annum 1094, tom. it 
Longueval, Hist. de l’Eglise Gallicane, tom. viii. 
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